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From an etching by Edgar Wilson, 
The curfew-bell in the Lollards' Tower, Lambeth. 


















From the portrait by A. S. Cope, A.R.A. 
The Most Rev. and Right Hon. Randall Thomas Davidson, P.C., D.D., KC.V.0., 91st Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Primate of All England. 





By permission of the painter, and the Autotype Company, who are the publishers of the photogravure plate. 
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O understand the full glory of 
Lambeth Palace you must be 
able to see visions. ‘The modern 

granite-walled Embankment, with its lamps 
and trams, and the great villas of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital must entirely vanish. 
That group of crenelated towers which is 
now almost lost in the surrounding 
buildings must emerge alone, rising above 
green trees, and backed by pleasant 
meadows and orchards. Westminster 
Bridge must, 


Like this insubstantial pageant, fade. 
The Thames—in this vision—widens 
out in ampler, ruder, clearer flood, 
spreading its waters at high tide over the 
broad marshes 


themselves as they pass the image of 
Becket that stands in a_ niche on 
the walls below the towers. One very 
splendid vessel drifts down with the tide, 
and moors by the water-gate at the 
eastern end of the Palace. It is the 
barge of the great Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of All England, mighty in 
State as in Church; and if you are 
patient you will see his grace, magnifi- 
cent in long and solemn robes, embark 
from his Falace stairs. He is going 
across the river to see the King in his 
own palace at Whitehall—perhaps to 
speak imperiously to him concerning his 
duty to protect the one and only true 
religion. 

On another 





southward to 
Kennington, 
and north- 
ward through 
many a creek 
and channel 
between the 
scattered 
red-roofed 
streets and 
houses of the 
growing town 
of Westmin- 
ster. Great 
barges, glorious 
in gold and 
colour, are 
being rowed 
by liveried 
oarsmen 
up and down 
the stream. 





Lo 





a 
day—the 


vision. still 
holds you 
will hear the 
voice of rev elry 
from within 
those towers. 
Perhaps you 
are passing in 
your humble 
boat, and feel 
hungry. You 
remember that 
the ruling 
Archbishop 
is famous 
for his 
hospitality. 
You disem- 
bark by the 
public stairs 
hard by the 
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The rowers 
doff their hats 
and cross 


Lambeth Palace: the gateway. 


‘* The old embattled gateway and towers remain, and still give to 
Lambeth its ancient castellated character.” 
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Palace, and 
you walk 
along the 
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shore towards the building. ‘The gate is 
wide open and surrounded by a crowd of 
expectant beggars. You, being well 
dressed, are invited within. A robed 
almoner beckons you to the steward’s 
table, and you are seated. Looking round, 
you witness a pleasant and genial scene. 
There are three great tables, one running 
across the hall at the farther end, and the 
two others running parallel down its full 
length. Each is crowded with feasters. 
At the head of the farther table sits the 
Archbishop himself, surrounded — with 
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The Palace of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at Lambeth is now overshadowed 
on one side by a hospital and on the 
other by a factory—perhaps not material 
shadows only. ‘The trees and grass have 
gone from the shore, and in place of the 
meadows behind a vast sea of small 
streets stretches far beyond the sight of 
the highest tower. Northward, on the 
other bank of the Thames, the palace of 
Whitehall seems to have dwindled too. 
That, too, is overshadowed —by the great 
new palace of Westminster, modern to 
the tips of its towers, the palace, 
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not of a king, but a people. 
The Archbishop’s barge no 
longer rides the Thames. ‘The 
river itself has become tamed 
and duli of colour, girt in by 
great embankments, and defiled 
by the off-scourings of a new 
industrial London, The King 
is farther off, and the Primate 
of All England no _ longer 
claims to be little less than his 
equal, palace facing palace 
across the great English river. 
During those four centuries, 
too, the palace itself has 
suffered heavily from the shocks 
of fate and time. ‘The Refor- 
mation and the Civil War— 
especially the Civil War—have 
laid upon it a heavy hand. 
The old hall has gone, the old 
monastic manor has given place 
to a new Victorian home, It 
is not the same palace as in 
the days of Henry VIII. 
= But the old embattled gate- 
. way and towers remain, and 








The Lollards' Tower. 


The prison is the tiny cell lit by the topmost window, and the cupola of 
the tiny belfry can be seen peeping over the battlements to the extreme left. 


bishops in their robes and nobles in 
gorgeous dresses. ‘The table parallel 
with yours across the hall is thronged 
with clergy and chaplains. Your own 
table—the steward’s table—is crowded 
with gentlemen like yourself, of plain and 
elegant dress, ruffled and_ be-sworded, 
thoroughly enjoying a dinner which makes 
you think more kindly of the Archbishop’s 
notorious severity to heretics. 


Four centuries have passed, and that 
pomp has vanished, 


Like the baseless fabric of this vision. 





still give to T.ambeth its ancient 
castellated character. Looked 
at across the river from the 
terrace of the House of Com- 
mons, it still stands out as a very noble 
building. The new parts, as so often 
with English buildings, seem to be sub- 
dued by the old. The hall, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren to take the place of 
that destroyed by a regicide resident, is 
so girt in by the towers and wall that it 
is embraced in a common medizevalism— 
its Renaissance beauty sobered and 
ennobled by the embrace of grey antiquity. 
The modern residence cf Victorian Arch- 
bishops — substantially eloquent of comfort 
and matrimony—is enfolded and hidden 
behind the frontage of crumbling wall, 





























THE PRIMATE OF ALL 


like some newcomer into an old family, 
who abates his brisk freedom of address 
and takes on the style and habit of those 
he has joined. Call it the ‘ dead hand,” 
or the “‘ mellowing past,”—it is so with 
English things and English men. 

If you cross the river, land at the 
steamboat pier, and look up at the 
building, two 
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Wat Tyler surge up from the south, tear 
an Archbishop from its precincts, and 
kill him like a dog. It saw the baffling 
struggles of Cranmer, caught between 
two tides of thought and feeling, the 
brief glory of Cardinal Pole, the last 
anxious days of Laud, besieged by the 
London prentices and finally driven 





things will chiefly 
strike the eye— 
the great gateway 
at the east end, 
and the high tower 
at the west end. 
The gateway is 
extraordinarily 
massive, _ plainly 
built for defence. 
Cardinal Morton 
put it there more 
than four centuries 
ago, in that period 
of fear and unrest 
which followed the 
Wars of the Roses. 
The eastern tower 
is half a century 
earlier, It was 
put up by Arch- 
bishop Chichele 
in 1434. “The 
Lollards’ Tower” 
is its grim and 
ancient name, and, 
in spite of modern 
ecclesiastical 
sceptics, many 
Lollards were pro- 
bably imprisoned 
there —as many 
other honest men 
since. It was the 
chief episcopal 
prison—the 
warder against 
heresy—the Arch- 














bishop’s ‘Tower 
of London. ‘The 
memories of that 
tower alone would 
make Lambeth Palace a sacred place. 
With all its changes, then, Lambeth 
Palace still remains perhaps the most 
interesting residence, after Windsor Castle, 
in the whole of England. Think of its 
history. For six centuries, with very few 
breaks, the Primates of All England have 
lived there. It saw the wild mob behind 


‘* Merely to live in such a building must be an inspiration. 


The Quadrangle and Close, within the gateway. 


Six centuries speak 
from its walls.” 


to take refuge at Whitehall. It saw the 
Gordon rioters throng round, and heard 
their threatening shouts of ‘‘ No Popery,” 
scarce saved from their torches by the 
King’s soldiers. It has been the favourite 


visiting place of English monarchs, 
Elizabeth has called there to chide her 
clergy and to listen impatiently to 
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impromptu sermons. James I. has talked 
theology there, and James II. has in- 
trigued there. If these walls could speak, 
what stories they could tell ! 

But the walls do speak. Let us enter 
the great gateway, passing below the 
great chamber where the archives of 
Canterbury are kept, through the inner 
court across to the comfortable brick 
building with the six windows which Pole 
began and Laud finished. Then mount 
the staircase and traverse the vestibule to 
the Chapel, where Laud’s coat-of-arms 
still show almost as 
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Examine the oaken walls more closely, 
and you will find, scratched on the oak, 
messages which still have power to touch 
the heart. The sacred and_ beautiful 
sign of I.H.S. abounds here, as in the 
Catacombs ; and there are names, long 
lost in oblivion, of martyrs who have 
died ‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” 
English and French are intermingled, 
In very early English script is this simple 
legend—“ Jesus keep me out of all ill 
company, Amen.” Another has scratched 
—‘‘ Jesus est Amor meus.” Another—a 
Frenchman who signed 





fresh to-day as when he 
left them, newly erected, 
two hundred and fifty 
yearsago. Pass through 
the dark eastern door, 
and climb the long, 
bare spiral stone stair- 
case that ascends the 
tower. The gloom 
thickens as we rise. At 
last we reach an arched 
stone doorway. Two 
thick oaken doors, 
studded with iron nails, 
still fortified with heavy 
locks, are thrown widely 
open—one on either 
side the doorway. The 
light streams through 
them now, but once 
they were closed; for 
this is the Lollards’ 
Prison. 

Within is a_ small 
room, some twelve feet 
by nine, badly lighted 
from two small windows 








himself ‘‘ Petit Jougan- 
ham,” wrote—“ Deo sit 
gratiarum actio.” From 
the long-buried past 
these sentences come 
across the ages like 
whispered sighs, the last 
invincible testaments of 
men who, in the in- 
scrutable order of things, 
have suffered and died 
for what was best in 
them. It is not so much 
the famous martyrdoms 
that have power over 
the imagination, but 
those lost, hidden tra- 
gedies, that have passed 
into the darkness with- 
out leaving even the 
dimmest record behind. 

Let us pass down 
again, through the 
Chapel with its Laudian 
screen and dim lancet- 
shaped windows to the 
great room on_ the 








west and north, and From a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 
wainscoted throughout The Lantern over the Library. 
—both on walls and 


ceiling -- with oak. There is a square 
fireplace let into the western wall, now 
blocked above. But what gives the grim 
effect to the room is that, still fixed to the 
walls, are eight iron rings, large enough 
to contain a human limb—three on the 
south wall, four on the west, and one on 
the north. ‘These rings are let into the 
oaken walls. Close to the rings, on the 
tell-tale oak, are marks of burning as with 
a red-hot iron. Round and behind a 
ring on the western wall are stains which, 
on analysis, have shown, I am told, the 
ingredients of human blood. ‘There is 
food for your imagination ! 


southern side. ‘This has 
played many parts in its 
time, from guard-room 
to council-chamber, but is now used as 
the dining-room of the reigning Arch- 
bishop. To reach it, we pass along the 
gallery which Poie built, with the bow- 
window from which Elizabeth leaned and 
listened to a sermon delivered in the 
quadrangle below. Then we enter a 
room with a lofty roof of Gothic oaken 
beams— large enough to hold, as it has 
held, all the Bishops of the Anglican 
Church. On the walls hang portraits of 
great Archbishops that are dead and 
gone—a wonderful gallery of English 
Church history. In the far corner is 
Vandyck’s Laud, the famous picture with 
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The Library of Lambeth Palace 


It is open to all comers anxious for research in ecclesiastical matters. 
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the square biretta and the narrow obsti- 
nate face. ‘Then, as we pass round, the 
eye falls on the portrait of the bearded 
Cranmer, the grave, sweet-eyed Juxon, 
Hogarth’s quaint Heming, and Reynolds’ 
handsome Secker. Holbein’s wan and 
ascetic Warham peers from beside the 
great fireplace. ‘The eye passes from 
ruffs and long hair to wigs and_ bands, 
and then to short hair and lawn sleeves. 
The faces become more serene and easy 
with the growing comfort and quietude of 
the times. All these men whose portraits 
you see have lived and died here. It isa 
place of ghosts and memories, packed 
full of the tragedies of the past, an ancient 
home of great men and great events, but, 
like so many old things in England, still 
with a living present and probable future 
-—peopled by the living actors in the 
drama of to-day, and the stage for the 
great crises of the coming time, 

These walls still happily lack the 
counterfeit presentment of the residing 
Archbishop, Dr. Randall Davidson, the 
present Primate of All England. We all 
know his round, cheerful, ruddy face, with 
the bright eyes and courteous smile, and 
the voice that has proved so formidable to 
the foes of the English Church during the 
past two years. He has been trained in 
the purple. Starting as chaplain to 
Archbishop Tait, marrying his early 
patron’s daughter, a favourite spiritual 
counsellor of Queen Victoria, then Dean 
of Windsor, successively Bishop of 
Rochester and Winchester, he has 
mounted by easy and certain steps to the 
chair of St. Augustine. 

This is his favourite home, and here 
in Lambeth Palace he lives for the 
greater part of the year, with few holidays, 
Since Archbishop ‘Temple gave up 
Addington, the beloved home of Benson, 
the Primates of All England have had no 
country house. Dr. Davidson has _prac- 
tically rebuilt the Archbishop’s house at 
Canterbury—adding to that Mecca of 
Anglicanism a very beautiful dwelling- 
place—but he rarely resides there. Can- 
terbury is too far from London to make 
a convenient national centre, and Arch- 
bishop Davidson takes his national duties 
very seriously. He is not content to be 
the Diocesan of Canterbury. He is above 
all things head of the Established Church 

and therefore a statesman as well as an 
ecclesiastic—responsible for the govern- 
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ment of England as weil as the doctrines 
of the English Church. Living at 
Lambeth, he is in the heart of poor 
London, and he can keep his ears open 
to the cry for social reform—first heard 
in his old Rochester days. He _ has, 
indeed, grown to love South London, both 
as Bishop and Archbishop, and perhaps 
he has learnt the great lesson that the 
strongest man nowadays is the man who 
sticks in one place. Perhaps all the 
more because they have no _ family, 
Dr. and Mrs, Davidson are great enter- 
tainers, Entertaining, in fact, is part of the 
business of the Primate of All England, 
Lambeth Palace is always full, and_ its 
guests include visitors from the uttermost 
parts of the earth—colonial bishops, 
African and Indian missionaries, American 
Episcopalians, European Protestants, 
Several English bishops—Winchester and 
Hereford among them--have their home 
here when they are up in London, 
English churchmen of all kinds are 
welcomed there with that kindly personal 
interest which is perhaps Dr, Davidson's 
finest trait. London Society (with a big 
S) often crosses the water; for the 
Davidsons have many friends in all 
spheres—politicians like Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Asquith, literary men and women, 
and several members of the Royal Family. 
No wonder Englishmen love to go to 
Lambeth, for to dine here, looked down 
upon from the walls by those portraits, 
must be in itself an event—an experience, 

Yet hospitality is but the silver lining 
to a life of arduous and unceasing toil. 
‘There are few lives so hard as those of 
our English Bishops, and none perhaps 
as that of an English Archbishop. It is 
literally a “killing” life. Archbishop 
Benson, working from morning to night, 
writing letters in his carriage even when 
out driving, suddenly collapsed and died 
in church at Hawarden when on a visit 
to Mr. Gladstone. ‘Tough old Archbishop 


Temple fell fainting in front of King 
Edward at the Coronation, A Prime 


Minister is little better than a gilded 
slave, and a Foreign Secretary is but a 
machine for reading and writing des- 
patches. 3ut these men have their 
saving vicissitudes of rest, while an 
Archbishop must practically go on till he 
dies. ‘There is no time-limit, and no 
precedent for resignation. 

A great English Bishop, the head of 
one of our greatest sees, once unfolded 














The Primate's favourite desk. 
It is the table at which his predecessor and great exemplar, Dr. Tait, ase to work, and is therefore hallowed 
by many associations. 








The Chapel. 


“* Laud’s coat-of-arms still show almost as fresh to-day as when he left them, newly erected, 
two hundred and fifty years ago.” 
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to me the tragedy of his life. He had 
been a literary man, illuminating the 
whole civilised world by the steady, still 
flame which he kept alight in the peace 
and quiet of a country parish. But now 
he had become a restless automaton—a 
living machine without any limit of day- 
labour, ‘“ My life is nothing but a passage 
from Ordination to Confirmation—and 
from Confirmation back to Ordination.” 
So it is that we use up our best brains 
and kill our best men, with no satis- 
faction to any but chaplains and under- 
secretaries. 

The present Archbishop works as hard 
as any of them. He has on his shoulders 
the immense Atlantean burden of the 
Churches—“ well nigh not to be borne.” 
To him come up, as through the trapdoor 
which opened into Olympus, all the com- 
plaints of all the clergy—not a very resigned 
class of men. But that is not all. He 
takes his secular duties seriously. He 
attends the House of Lords regularly. 
Rightly or wrongly—I am not discussing 
politics here—he acts as the great civil 
protector of the Church, and a State 
personage who, in the order of precedence, 
comes next to the throne. He attempts— 
again, wild horses shall not drag from me 
an opinion whether successfully or un- 
successfully—to prove that a great ecclesi- 
astic can be also a social reformer. He 
has, at any rate, the great quality of being 
open to advice and counsel; and those 
who are driven by the stern and arid laws 
of our party system into opposition and 
criticism, are gradually discovering that 
they have here a very formidable man to 
deal with. Perhaps he has taken to heart 
the maxim of Cardinal Pole, still written 
on the walls of Lambeth: L£stote pru- 
dentes sicut serpentes et innocentes sicut 
columbe (Be ye wise as serpents and 
innocent as doves). 

Let me try to give a picture of an 
Archbishop’s day, as lived by Dr. David- 
son. It practically begins at breakfast- 
time, after prayers in the chapel. For 
always at breakfast in Lambeth Palace 
there are many guests who wish to talk 
to the Primate, who have come _ long 
distances—perhaps across the world— 
to ask for his judgment on some question 
of church discipline or doctrine, and who 
cannot be allowed to go back home with- 
out a talk. Such interviews will delay 
him some time after breakfast, in the 
great dining-room, before he joins his 


chaplains and secretaries in the study—a 
beautiful, high-ceilinged room, looking 
out on the ample gardens of Lambeth, 
and on the playing-grounds which Dr, 
‘Temple gave to the L.C.C. for the people 
of London. ‘Then for two hours, unless 
some urgent engagement calls him away, 
he will deal with correspondence. <A vast 
correspondence it is, you may be sure, 
that comes to Lambeth Palace—so vast 
that no single man could deal with it, 
And yet it is the pride of Lambeth that 
every letter, unless plainly mad, rude, or 
trivial, should be dealt with in some way 
or other, ‘The larger part, of course, can 
be dealt with by the secretary and chap- 
lains. ‘Then there is another large section 
which can be digested and summarised, 
and dealt with according to the brief, 
quick decisions to which Archbishop 
Davidson has been trained by a long 
episcopal life. But there is still kept a 
large number of letters which must be 
docketed “ personal,” and must be read 
and replied to by Dr. Davidson himself. 
He rarely writes a reply with his own 
hand. His life gives him little time for 
anything but dictation, and even that 
must be reserved for a favoured few. 

These two hours in the morning for 
correspondence sometimes get swamped 
by an official engagement, and then the 
trouble begins. Letters accumulate. 
They have to be carried after him by 
secretaries and answered in intervals of 
other occupations. A specially precious 
time for correspondence is railway-travel- 
ling. The journeys to Canterbury, or 
to any provincial town, are seasons of 
precious seclusion from visitors. His 
secretary starts with him in the morning, 
notes down his replies in shorthand, 
and then, leaving him at some station, 
rushes back to town to spend the day in 
drafting and despatching the necessary 
letters. 

For at eleven o’clock every morning 
the correspondence must cease. Then 
comes the time for interviews—fixed per- 
haps weeks in advance, and dealing, like 
the letters, with matters of infinite variety, 
ranging from the East End to the Antipodes. 
The callers have to be punctual, and are 
punctually disposed of. Sometimes the 
Archbishop can interview ten visitors 
within an hour. His mind, arduously 
trained to administrative work, moves 
rapidly from subject to subject, and he 
brings to help him a singularly retentive 
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memory of places and persons. He isa 
trained administrator. 

Memories strange and sweet must 
come to the present Archbishop sitting 
in that lofty study looking out on the 
gardens of Lambeth. He sits to-day at 
the same table as that at which he sat 
as chaplain to Archbishop ‘Lait, with 
only this difference—that he sits at the 
other side of the table. More strange 
still, he uses the very same despatch-box 
for his daily engagements as that which 
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precisely where it rested before—that 
little faded box. ‘There is nothing of 
which he is more proud, 

Well, the interviews come to an end, 
but the Archbishop’s day is only begin- 
ning. It is noon, and he has to hurry off 
to some one of those meetings which are 
as much part of his life as the Cabinet 
meetings are part of a Prime Minister’s— 
the ‘Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners,Convocation, 
and perhaps a council of English Bishops, 

















The Lollards’ Prison; the tiny cell beyond the open door. 


** Within is a small room, some twelve feet by nine, badly lighted from two small windows west and north, 
and wainscoted throughout.” 


Dr. Tait used. It is a little old card- 
board box, faded with all noble use. 
You lift a cover, and see all the letters 
for the week carefully docketed to the 
dates. When Dr. Davidson left the 
service of Dr. ‘Tait for the See of 
Rochester, he took away not only Dr. 
Tait’s daughter, but also this little card- 
board box. He carried it with him in 
all his pilgrimage—from Rochester to 
Windsor, from Windsor to Winchester, 
and finally from Winchester back to 
Lambeth Palace. And now it rests 


or even—for such things take place every 
ten years--a Colonial Conference of 
Anglican authorities. ‘Then back again 
to a hurried lunch, a speech to prepare, 
or some more interviews to face, and, at 
four o’clock, the House of Lords. Dr. 
Davidson, as all the world knows, is very 
particular about that part of his work. 
He is an old member of the Upper 
House. He was a rotary member in 
the old days as Bishop of Rochester, 
became a fixed member as Bishop of 
Winchester, and now sits at the corner 
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of the Bishops’ Bench as Primate. He 
takes the work seriously. He is perhaps 
conscious of the fact that his power lies 
rather in the direction of dealing with the 
world—shall we say, meeting the world 
half-way ?—than in missionising or pulpit- 


eering. 
The House of Lords, of course, 
generally rises for dinner, and the 


Primate returns to the duties of enter- 
tainment. He rarely goes out, and still 
more rarely preaches or speaks, out of 
London. He regards his position as 
national, and 
his work as 
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followers. ‘This is, perhaps, his greatest 
gift. A wise, shrewd, level-headed Scotch- 
man—like most of our English rulers— 
he is always willing to pour out the 
treasures of his experience and good 
counsel. Many are the great affairs that 
have to wait while he is helping lame 
dogs over stiles and acting as counsellor 
to men who have great and crucial re- 
sponsibilities. He was Queen Victoria’s 
best beloved counsellor and adviser. ‘here 
was no one whom she preferred to have 
near her; and on her death-bed Dr. 
Davidson 
was the man 





central. Itis 
only a great 
national call 
—such as 
thatof a town 
like Ports- 
mouth—that 
will call him 
into the pro- 
vinces. ‘The 
evening ends 
with another 
series of 
talks, and 
‘ Ss Oo > et a s 
Mr. Pepys 
would say— 
“so to bed.” 

What 
place is 
there in such 
a life for 
rest or exer- 








to whom she 
turned in her 
weakness for 
support and 
consolation. 
Dr. David- 
son, then, it 
is at any 
rate clear 
from all this, 
is a person 
much to 
be reckoned 
with. He has 
revived to 
some extent 
the old Eng- 
lish prelatical 
type—the 
Bishop who 
is also a 
statesman, 
who is ready 








cise >—there 
is the rub. 
Dr. David- 
son used to 
be a great 
rider, but he 
rarely rides now. He used to drive a 
good deal, but now he drives little except 
to work. The work—such vital work— 
gradually absorbs a man, and becomes 
a peril. Dr, Davidson’s only particular 
distraction is racquets. ‘There is a court 
at Lambeth, and he has been a good 
player ever since his schooldays. Much 
art of chaplain and secretary is often 
devoted to diverting the Archbishop from 
his desk to the racquet court. There is 
nothing that refreshes him more in body 
and soul. 

His holiday is to go to Canterbury ; his 
relaxation is to give advice to friends and 


From a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 


The cupola over the belfry. 


Curiously enough, as in some of the older churches, the bell used to be tolled 
from outside the wall, as the chain still shows. 


— to put down 
the crozier, 
on occasion, 
and take up 
the — sword. 
He is de- 
fending an ancient institution with the 
astuteness of the modern politician. He 
has learnt that in modern politics you can 
do almost anything as long as you do not 
indulge in the luxury of strong words. 
He will certainly not be numbered 
among those who, in Boileau’s phrase, 
sacrifice twenty friends for one good 
saying. His policy is to be mild in 
phrase and strong in action. He has had 
the training of a courtier, and learnt 
at Court the value of curbing your 
tongue. ‘There are some who think 
that the victory of the Church over the 
Education Bill of 1906 was due entirely 
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to the soft and disarming phrases of Dr. 
Davidson. 

But, after all, from the man our thoughts 
go back to the building—that grim, grey, 
crumbling pile by the ‘Thames shore at 
Lanibeth. Merely to live in such a 
building must be an inspiration, Six 
centuries speak from its walls. ‘he poor 
efforts of the individual man are fortified 
by the feeling that he is but one link in 
an unbroken chain, one of a great suc- 
cession stretching from the days of the 
Roman occupation. ‘There have been 
intervals—times of defeat and despair 
times when the Anglican Church seemed 
a thing of the past. That very building 
has been in the hands of the enemy, the 
furniture has been sold, the stones of its 


ancient hall sold as rubbish by its Puritan 


occupant. But what was said of France 
seems often more true of England—* ‘The 
more it changes, the more it is the same.” 
With all our talk of “new eras,” nature 
is not to be hurried—especially [English 
nature. There is the law of reversion to 
type, and by that law, or some other, the 
Inglish people has always returned to its 
ancient Church just when it seemed about 
to leave it. All that is human dies, and 
Churches are very human. But the grey 
minsters and the crumbling towers, the 
sound of the bells and the chant of 
prayers, the great offices of comfort and 
hope in the midst of human woe—these 
things clutch the heart-strings and call 
men often back. 























The Chapel and Gateway Towers, seen from the quadrangle. 


[Zhe photographs were taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Reginald Haines. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE BATTLE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


$f. 


HE Prince Karl Albert had made 

a profound impression upon Bert. 

He was quite the most terrifying 
person Bert had ever encountered. He 
filled the Smallways soul with passionate 
dread and antipathy. For a long time 
Bert sat alone in Kurt’s cabin, doing 
nothing and not venturing even to open 
the door lest he should be by that much 
nearer that appalling presence. 

So it came about that he was pro- 
bably the last person on board to hear 
the news that wireless telegraphy was 
bringing to the airship in throbs and 
fragments of a great naval battle in 
progress in mid-Atlantic. 

He learnt it at last from Kurt. 

Kurt came in with a general air of 
ignoring Bert, but muttering to himself in 
English nevertheless. “ Stupendous !” 
Bert heard him say. “ Here!” he said, 
“get off this locker.” And he proceeded 
to rout out two books and a case of 
maps. He spread them on the folding- 
table, and stood regarding them. For a 
time his Germanic discipline struggled 
with his English informality and_ his 
natural kindliness and talkativeness, and 
at last lost. 

“They're at it, Smallways,” he said. 

“ At what, sir?” said Bert, broken and 
respectful. 

“Fighting! The American North 
Atlantic squadron and pretty nearly the 
whole of our fleet. Our Ziserne Kreuz 
has had a gruelling and is sinking, and 
their Miles Standish—she’s one of their 
biggest —has sunk with all hands. 
Torpedoes, I suppose. She was a bigger 
ship than the Kar/ der Grosse, but five or 
six years older, . . . Gods! I wish we 


could see it, Smallways; a square fight 
in blue water, guns or nothing, and all of 
’em steaming ahead!” 

He spread his maps, he had to talk, 
and so he delivered a lecture on the 
naval situation to Bert. 

“Here it is,” he said, “latitude 
30° 50 N.—longitude 30° 50’ W. It’s a 
good day off us anyhow, and they’re all 
going south-west by south at full pelt as 
hard as they can go. We shan’t see a 
bit of it, worse luck! Not a sniff we 
shan’t get!” 


§ 2. 


The naval situation in the North 
Atlantic at that time. was a peculiar one. 
The United States was by far the stronger 
of the two powers upon the sea, but the 
bulk of the American fleet was still in 
the Pacific. It was in the direction of 
Asia that war had been most feared, for 
the situation between Asiatic and white 
had become unusually violent and dan- 
gerous, and the Japanese government 
had shown itself quite unprecedentedly 
difficult. ‘The German attack therefore 
found half the American strength at 
Manilla, and what was called the Second 
Fleet strung out across the Pacific in 
wireless contact between the Asiatic 
station and San Francisco. The North 
Atlantic Squadron was the sole American 
force on her eastern shore; it was return- 
ing from a friendly visit to France and 
Spain, and was pumping oil-fuel from 
tenders in mid-Atlantic— for most of its 
ships were steamships—when the inter- 
national situation became acute. It was 
made up of four battleships and five 
armoured cruisers ranking almost with 
battleships, not one of which was of a 
later date than1g13. ‘The Americans had 
indeed grown so accustomed to the idea 
that Great Britain could be trusted to 
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keep the peace of the Atlantic that a 
naval attack on the eastern seaboard found 
them unprepared even in their imagina- 
tions. But long before the declaration of 
war —indeed, on Whit Monday—the 
whole German fleet of eighteen battle- 
ships, with a flotilla of fuel tenders and 
converted liners containing stores to be 
used in support of the air-fleet, had passed 
through the straits of Dover and headed 
boldly for New York. Not only did 
these German battleships outnumber the 
Americans two to one, but they were 
more heavily armed and more modern in 
construction —seven of them having high 
explosive engines built of Charlottenburg 
steel, and all carrying Charlottenburg steel 
guns, 

The fleets came into contact on 
Wednesday before any actual declaration 
of war. ‘The Americans had strung out 
in the modern fashion at distances of 
thirty miles or so, and were steaming to 
keep themselves between the Germans 
and either the eastern states or Panama ; 
because, vital as it was to defend the 
seaboard cities and particularly New 
York, it was still more vital to save the 
canal from any attack that might prevent 
the return of the main fleet from the 
Pacific. No doubt, said Kurt, this was 
now making records across that ocean, 
“unless the Japanese have had the same 
idea as the Germans.” It was obviously 
beyond human possibility that the Ameri- 
can North Atlantic fleet could hope to 
meet and defeat the German ; but, on the 
other hand, with luck it might fight a 
delaying action and inflict such damage 
as to greatly weaken the attack upon the 
coast defences. Its duty, indeed, was 
not victory but devotion, the severest 
task in the world. Meanwhile the sub- 
marine defences of New York, Panama, 
and the other more vital points could be 
put in some sort of order. 

This was the naval situation, and until 
Wednesday in Whit week it was the only 
situation the American people had realised. 
It was then they heard for the first time 
of the real scale of the Dornhof aero- 
nautic park, and the possibility of an 
attack coming upon them not only by 
sea, but by the air. But it is curious that 
so discredited were the newspapers of 
that period, that a large majority of 
New Yorkers, for example, did not 
believe the most copious and circum- 
stantial accounts of the German air-fleet 
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until it was actually in sight of New 
York. 

Kurt’s talk was half soliloquy. He 
stood with a map on Mercator’s pro- 
jection before him, swaying to the swing- 
ing of the ship and talking of guns and 
tonnage, of ships and their build and 
powers and speed, of strategic-points and 
bases of operation. A certain shyness 
that reduced him to the status of a 
listener at the officers’ table no longer 
silenced him. 

Bert stood by, saying very little, but 
watching Kurt's finger on the map, 
“’They’ve been saying things like this in 
the papers for a long time,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Fancy it coming real !” 

Kurt had a detailed knowledge of the 
Miles Standish. “She used to be a 
crack ship for gunnery—held the record. 
1 wonder if we beat her shooting or 
how? I wish I was in it. I wonder 
which of our ships beat her. Maybe she 
got a shell in her engines. It’s a running 


fight! I wonder what the Barbarossa is 
doing,” he went on. ‘She’s my old 
ship. Not a first-rater, but good stuff. I 


bet she’s got a shot or two home by now if 
old Schneider’s up to form. Just think 
of it! There they are whacking away at 
each other, great guns going, shells ex- 
ploding, magazines bursting, ironwork 
flying about like straw in a gale, all 
we've been dreaming of for years! I 
suppose we shall fly right away to New 
York—just as though it wasn’t anything at 
all. I suppose we shall reckon we aren’t 
wanted down there. It’s no more than a 
covering fight on our side. All those 
tenders and store-ships of ours are going 
on south-west by west to New York to 
make a floating depot for us. See?” 
He dabbed his forefinger on the map. 
“ Here we are. Our train of stores goes 
there, our battleships elbow the Americans 
out of our way there.” . . 

When Bert went down to the men’s 
mess-room to get his evening ration, 
hardly any one took notice of him except 
just to point him out for an_ instant. 
Every one was talking of the battle, 
suggesting, contradicting—at times, until 
the petty officers hushed them, it rose 
to a great uproar. ‘There was a new 
bulletin, but what it said he did not 
gather except that it concerned the 
Barbarossa. Some of the men stared at 
him, and he heard the name of ‘ Booter- 
aidge ” several times ; but no one molested 





** * Dispose of that,’ he said in German, and passed on,’ 
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him, and there was no difficulty about his 
soup and bread when his turn at the end 
of the queue came. He had feared there 
might be no ration for him, and if so he 
did not know what he would have done. 

Afterwards he ventured out upon the 
little hanging gallery with the solitary 
sentinel. ‘The weather was still fine, but 
the wind was rising and the rolling swing 
of the airship increasing. He clutched 
the rail tightly and felt rather giddy. 
They were now out of sight of land, and 
over blue water rising and falling in great 
masses. A dingy old brigantine under 
the British flag rose and plunged amid 
the broad blue waves—the only ship in 
sight. 


§ 3. 


In the evening it began to blow and 
the airship to roll like a porpoise as it 
swung through the air. Kurt said that 
several of the men were sea-sick, but the 
motion did not inconvenience Bert, whose 
luck it was to be of that mysterious gastric 
disposition which constitutes a good 
sailor. He slept well, but in the small 
hours the light awoke him, and he found 
Kurt staggering about in search of some- 
thing. He found it at last in the locker, 
and held it in his hand unsteadily— 
a compass. Then he compared his map. 

“We've changed our direction,” he 
said, ‘‘and come into the wind. I can’t 
make it out. We’ve turned away from 
New York to the South. Almost as if 
we were going to take a hand——” 

He continued talking to himself for 
some time. 

Day came, wet and windy. ‘The window 
was bedewed externally, and they could 
see nothing through it. It was also very 
cold, and Bert decided to keep rolled up 
in his blankets on the locker until the 
bugle summoned him to his morning 
ration. ‘That consumed, he went out on 
the little gallery; but he could see 
nothing but eddying clouds driving head- 
long by, and the dim outlines of the 
nearer airships. Only at rare intervals 
could he get a glimpse of grey sea 
through the pouring cloud-drift. 

Later in the morning the Vaterland 
changed altitude, and soared up suddenly 
in a high, clear sky, going, Kurt said, to a 
height of nearly thirteen thousand feet. 

Bert was in his cabin, and chanced to 
see the dew vanish from the window and 
caught the gleam of sunlight outside. 
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He looked out, and saw once more that 
sunlit cloud floor he had seen first from 
the balloon, and the ships of the German 
air-fleet rising one by one from the 
white, as fish might rise and become 
visible from deep water. He stared for 
a moment and then ran out to the little 
gallery to see this wonder better. Below 
was cloudland and storm, a great drift of 
tumbled weather going hard away to 
the north-east, and the air about him 
was clear and cold and serene save for 
the faintest chill breeze and a rare 
drifting snow-flake. Throb, throb, throb, 
throb, went the engines in the stillness, 
That huge herd of airships rising one 
after another had an effect of strange, 
portentous monsters breaking into an 
altogether unfamiliar world... . 

Either there was no news of the naval 
battle that morning, or the Prince kept 
to himself whatever came until past 
midday. Then the bulletins came with 
a rush, bulletins that made the lieutenant 
wild with excitement. 

‘* Barbarossa disabled and sinking,” he 
cried. “ Gottim Himmel! Der alte Bar- 
barossa! Aber welch ein braver Krieger!” 

He walked about the swinging cabin, 
and for a time he was wholly German. 

Then hebecame English again. ‘Think 
of it, Smallways! ‘The old ship we kept 
so clean and tidy! All smashed about, 
and the iron flying about in fragments, and 
the chaps one knew—Gott !—flying about 
too! Scalding water squirting, fire, and 
the smash, smash of the guns! ‘They 
smash when you're near! Like every- 
thing bursting to pieces! Wool won't 
stop it—nothing! And me up here—so 
near and so far! Der alte Barbarossa /” 

“Any other ships?” asked Smallways 
presently. 

“Gott! Yes! We've lost the Xar/ 
der Grosse, our best and biggest. Run 
down in the night by a British liner that 
blundered into the fighting—in trying to 
blunder out, They’re fighting in a gale. 
The liner’s afloat with her nose broken, 
sagging about! ‘There never was such a 
battle !—never before! Good ships and 
good men on both sides—and a storm 
and the night and the dawn and all in 
the open ocean full steam ahead! No 
stabbing! No submarines! Guns and 
shooting! Half our ships we don’t hear 
of any more, because their masts are shot 
away. Latitude, 30° 40’ N.—longitude, 
40° 30° W.—where’s that?” 
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He routed out his map again, and 
stared at it with eyes that did not see. 

“ Der alte Barbarossa! 1 can’t get 
it out of my head—with shells in her 
engine-room, and the fires flying out of 
her furnaces, and the stokers and en- 
gineers scalded and dead. Men I’ve 
messed with, Smallways—men I’ve talked 
to close! And they’ve had their day 
at last! And it wasn’t all luck for them ! 

“Disabled and sinking! I suppose 
everybody can’t have all the luck in a 
battle. Poor old Schneider! I bet he 
gave em something back !” 

So it was the news of the battle came 
filtering through to them all that morning. 
The Americans had lost a second ship, 
name unknown ; the Hermann had been 
damaged in covering the Barbarossa. 
... Kurt fretted like an imprisoned 
animal about the airship, now going up 
to the forward gallery under the eagle, 
now down into the swinging gallery, now 
poring over his maps. He _ infected 
Smallways with a sense of the immediacy 
of this battle that was going on just over 
the curve of the earth. But when Bert 
went down to the gallery the world was 
empty and still, a clear inky-blue sky 
above and a rippled veil of still, thin 
sunlit cirrus below, through which one 
saw a racing drift of rain-cloud, and 
never a glimpse of sea. Throb, throb, 
throb, throb, went the engines, and the 
long, undulating wedge of airships hurried 
after the flagship like a flight of swans 
after their leader. Save for the quiver 
of the engines it was as noiseless as a 
dream. And down there, somewhere in 
the wind and rain, guns roared, shells 
crashed home, and, after the old manner 
of warfare, men toiled and died. 


§ 4. 


As the afternoon wore on the lower 
weather abated, and the sea became 
intermittently visible again. The air- 
fleet dropped slowly to the middle air, 
and towards sunset they had a glimpse 
of the disabled Barbarossa far away to 
the east. Smallways heard men hurrying 
along the passage, and was drawn out 
to the gallery, where he found nearly a 
dozen officers collected and scrutinising 
the helpless ruins of the battleship through 
field-glasses. Two other vessels stood 
by her, one an exhausted petrol tank, 
very high out of the water, and the other 
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a converted liner. Kurt was at the end 
of the gallery, a little apart from the 
others. 

“Gott!” he said at last, lowering his 
binocular, “it is like seeing an old friend 
with his nose cut off—waiting to be 
finished. Der Barbarossa!” 

With a sudden impulse he handed 
his glass to Bert, who had peered be- 
neath his hands, ignored by every one, 
seeing the three ships merely as three 
brown-black lines upon the sea. 

Never had Bert seen the like of that 
magnified slightly hazy image before. 
It was not simply a battered ironclad 
that wallowed helpless, it was a mangled 
ironclad, It seemed wonderful she still 
floated. Her powerful engines had been 
her ruin. In the long chase of the night 
she had got out of line with her consorts, 
and nipped in between the Susguehanna 
and the Aansas City. ‘They discovered 
her proximity, dropped back until she 
was nearly broadside on to the former 
battleship, and signalled up the Zheodore 
Roosevelt and the little A/onitor. As 
dawn broke she had found herself hostess 
of a circle. The fight had not lasted 
five minutes before the appearance of 
the Hermann to the east, and imme- 
diately after of the First Bismarck in 
the west, forced the Americans to leave 
her, but in that time they had smashed 
her iron to rags. ‘They had vented the 
accumulated tensions of their hard day’s 
retreat upon her. As Bert saw her, she 
seemed a mere metal-worker’s fantasy 
of frozen metal writhings. He could not 
tell part from part of her, except by its 
position, 

“Gott!” murmured Kurt, taking the 
glasses Bert restored to him—‘ Gott! Da 
waren Albrecht—der gute Albrecht und 
der alte Zimmermann— und Von Rosen !” 

Long after the Barbarossa had been 
swallowed up in the twilight and distance 
he remained on the gallery peering through 
his glasses, and when he came back into 
his cabin he was unusually silent and 
thoughtful. 

“This is a rough game, Smallways,” 
he said at last—‘this war is a rough 
game. Somehow one sees it different 
after a thing like that. Many men there 
were worked to make that Barbarossa, 
and there were men in it—one does not 
meet the like of them every day. Al- 
brecht—there was a man named Albrecht 
—played the zither and improvised; I 
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keep on wondering what has happened 
to him. He and l—we were very close 
friends, after the German fashion.” 


§ 5. 


Smallways woke the next night to dis- 
cover the cabin in darkness, a draught 
blowing through it, and Kurt talking to 
himself in German. He could see him 
dimly by the window, which he had 
unscrewed and opened, peering down. 
That cold, clear, attenuated light which 
is not so much light asa going of dark- 
ness, which casts inky shadows and so 
often heralds the dawn in the high air, 
was on his face. 

““What’s the row ?” said Bert. 

“ Shut up!” said the lieutenant. ‘“Can’t 
you hear?” 

Into the stillness came the repeated 
heavy thud of guns, one, two, a pause, 
then three in quick succession. 

“Gaw!” said Bert—“ guns!” and was 
instantly at the lieutenant’s side. The 
airship was still very high and the sea 
below was masked by a thin veil of 
clouds. The wind had fallen, and Bert, 
following Kurt’s pointing finger, saw dimly 
through the colourless veil first a red 
glow, then a quick red flash, and then 
at a little distance from it another. They 
were, it seemed for a while, silent flashes, 
and seconds after, when one had ceased 
to expect them, came the belated thuds— 
thud, thud. Kurt spoke in German, very 
quickly. 

A bugle call rang through the airship. 

Kurt sprang to his feet, saying some- 
thing in an excited tone, still using Ger- 
man, and went to the door. 

“T say! What’s up?” cried Bert. 
** What's that ?” 

The lieutenant stopped for an instant 
in the doorway, dark against the light 


passage. ‘You stay where you are, 
Smallways. You keep there and do 
nothing. We’re going into action,” he 
explained, and vanished. 

Bert’s heart began to beat rapidly. He 


felt himself poised over the fighting vessels 
far below. In a moment, were they to 
drop like a hawk striking a bird? “‘Gaw!” 
he whispered at last, in awestricken tones. 

Thud! . thud! He discovered far 
away a second ruddy flare flashing guns 
back at the first. He perceived some 
difference on the Vater/and for which he 
could not account, and then he realised 
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that the engines had slowed to an almost 
inaudible beat. He stuck his head out 
of the window—it was a tight fit—and 
saw in the bleak air the other airships 
slowed down to a scarcely perceptible 
motion. 

A second bugle sounded, was taken up 
faintly from ship to ship. Out went the 
lights ; the fleet became dim, dark bulks 
against an intense blue sky that still re- 
tained an occasional star. For a long time 
they hung, for an interminable time it 
seemed to him, and then began the 
sound of air being pumped into the 
balloonette, and slowly, slowly the Vater- 
Jand sank down towards the clouds. 

He craned his neck, but he could not 
see if the rest of the fleet was following 
them ; the overhang of the gas-chambers 
intervened. ‘There was something that 
stirred his imagination deeply in that 
stealthy, noiseless descent. 

The obscurity deepened for a time, the 
.ast fading star on the horizon vanished, 
and he felt the cold presence of cloud. 
Then suddenly the glow beneath assumed 
distinct outlines, became flames, and the 
Vaterland ceased to descend and hung 
observant, and it would seem unobserved, 
just beneath a drifting stratum of cloud, 
a thousand feet, perhaps, over the battle 
below. 

In the night the struggling naval battle 
and retreat had entered upon a new phase. 
The Americans had drawn together the 
ends of the flying line skilfully and dexter- 
ously, until at last it was a column and well 
to the south of the lax sweeping pursuit 
of the Germans. ‘Then in the darkness 
before the dawn they had come about and 
steamed northward in close order with 
the idea of passing through the German 
battle-line and falling upon the flotilla that 
was making for New York in support of 
the German air fleet. Much had altered 
since the first contact of the fleets. By 
this time the American admiral, O’Connor, 
was fully informed of the existence of the 
air-ships, and he was no longer vitally con- 
cerned for Panama, since the submarine 
flotilla was reported arrived there from 
Key West, and the Delaware and 
Abraham Lincoln, two powerful and 
entirely modern ships, were already at Rio 
Grande, on the Pacific side of the canal. 
His manceuvre was, however, delayed bya 
boiler explosion on board the Susguehanna, 
and dawn found this ship in sight of and 
indeed so close to the Bremen and Weimar 














that they instantly engaged. There was no 
alternative to her abandonment but a fleet 
engagement. O’Connor chose the latter 
course. It was by no means a hopeless 
fight. The Germans, though much more 
numerous and_ powerful than the 
Americans, were in a dispersed line 
measuring nearly forty-five miles from 
end to end, and there were many chances 
that before they could gather in for the 
fight the column of seven Americans 
would have ripped them from end to 
end. 

The day broke dim and overcast, and 
neither the Bremen nor the Weimar real- 
ised they had to deal with more than 
the Susguehanna until the whole column 
drew out from behind her at a distance 
of a mile or less and bore down on them. 
This was the position of affairs when 
the Vater/and appeared in the sky. The 
red glow Bert had seen through the 
column of clouds came from the luckless 
Susquehanna ; she lay almost immediately 
below, burning fore and aft, but. still 
fighting two of her guns and steaming 
slowly southward. The Bremen and the 
Weimar, both hit in several places, were 
going west by south and away from her. 
The American fleet, headed by the 
Theodore Roosevelt, was crossing behind 
them, pounding them in_ succession, 
steaming in between them and_ the 
big modern First Bismarck, which was 
coming up from the west. To Bert, 
however, the names of all these ships 
were unknown, and for a_ considerable 
time indeed, misled bythe direction in 
which the combatants were moving, he 
imagined the Germans to be Americans 
and the Americans Germans. He saw 
what appeared to him to be a column of 
six battleships pursuing three others, who 
were supported by a newcomer, until the 
fact that the Bremen and Weimar were 
firing into the Swsguehanna upset his 
calculations. Then for a time he was 
hopelessly at a loss. The noise of the 
guns, too, confused him, they no longer 
seemed to boom; they went whack, 
whack, whack, whack, and each faint 
flash made his heart jump in anticipation 
of the instant impact. He saw these 
ironclads, too, not in profile, as he was 
accustomed to see ironclads in pictures, 
but in plan and curiously foreshortened. 
For the most part they presented empty 
decks, but here and there little knots of 
men sheltered behind steel bulwarks, 
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The long agitated noses of their big guns 
jetting thin transparent flashes and the 
broadside activity of the quick-firers were 
the chief facts in this birds-eye view. 
The Americans,being steam-turbine ships, 
had from two to four blast funnels each ; 
the Germans lay lower in the water, hav- 
ing explosive engines which now for some 
reason made an unwonted muttering 
roar. Because of their steam propulsion, 
the American ships were larger and with 
amore graceful outline. He saw all 
these foreshortened ships rolling con- 
siderably and fighting their guns over a 
sea of huge low waves and under the 
cold, explicit light of dawn. The whole 
spectacle waved slowly with the long 
rhythmic rising and beat of the airship. 

At first only the Vater/and of all the fly- 
ing fleet appeared upon the scene below. 
She hovered high over the Theodore 
Roosevelt, keeping pace with the full speed 
of that ship. From that ship she must 
have been intermittently visible through 
the drifting clouds. The rest of the 
German fleet remained above the cloud 
canopy at a height of six or seven 
thousand feet, communicating with the 
flagship by wireless telegraphy, but risking 
no exposure to the artillery below. 

It is doubtful at what particular time the 
unlucky Americans realised the presence 
of this new factor in the fight. No 
account now survives of their experience. 
We have to imagine as well as we can 
what it must have been to a battle-strained 
sailor suddenly glancing upward to dis- 
cover that huge long silent shape over- 
head, vaster than any battleship, and 
trailing now from its hinder quarter a 
big German flag. Presently, as the sky 
cleared, more of such ships appeared in 
the blue through the dissolving clouds, 
and ‘more, all disdainfully free of guns 
or armour, all flying fast to keep pace 
with the running fight below. 

From first to last no gun whatever 
was fired at the Vater/and, and only a 
few rifle shots. It was a mere adverse 
stroke of chance that she had a man 
killed aboard her. Nor did she take any 
direct share in the fight until the end. 
She flew above the doomed American 
fleet while the Prince by wireless tele- 
graphy directed the movements of her 
consorts. Meanwhile the Adler and 
Preussen, each with half a dozen drachen- 
flieger in tow, went full speed ahead and 
then dropped through the clouds, perhaps 
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five miles ahead of the Americans. 
The Zheodore Roosevelt \et fly at once 
with the big guns in her forward _bar- 
bette, but the shells burst far below the 
Adler, and forthwith a dozen single-man 
drachenflieger were swooping down to 
make their attack. 

Bert, craning his neck through the 
cabin porthole, saw the whole of that 
incident, that first encounter of aeroplane 
and ironclad. He saw the queer German 
drachenflieger, with their wide flat wings 
and square box-shaped heads, their 
wheeled bodies and their single man 
riders, soar down the air like a flight 
of birds. “Gaw!” he said. One to the 
right pitched extravagantly, shot steeply 
up into the air, burst with a loud report, 
and flamed down into the sea; another 
plunged nose forward into the water and 
seemed to fly to pieces as it hit the 
waves. He saw little men on the deck 
of the Zheodore Roosevelt below, men 
foreshortened in plan into mere heads 
and feet, running out preparing to shoot 
at the others. Then the foremost flying- 
machine was rushing between Bert and 
the American’s deck, and then bang! 
came the thunder of its bomb flung 
neatly at the forward barbette, and a 
thin little crackling of rifle shots in reply. 
Whack, whack, whack, went the quick- 
firing guns of the American’s battery, and 
smash came an answering shell from the 
Fiirst Bismarck. Then a second and 
third flying-machine passed between Bert 
and the American ironclad, dropping 
bombs also, and a fourth, its rider hit 
by a bullet, reeled down and dashed 
itself to pieces and exploded between 
the shot-torn funnels, blowing them apart. 
Bert had a momentary glimpse of a 
little black creature jumping from the 
crumpling frame of the flying-machine, 
hitting the funnel, and falling limply, to 
be instantly caught and driven to nothing- 
ness by the blaze and rush of the 
explosion. 

Smash ! came a vast explosion in the 
forward part of the flagship, and a huge 
piece of metal-work seemed to lift out 
of her and dump itself into the sea, 
dropping men and leaving a gap into 
which a prompt drachenflieger planted a 
flaring bomb. And then for an instant 
Bert perceived only too clearly in the 
growing, pitiless light a number of minute, 
convulsively active animalcule scorched 
and struggling in the Theodore Roosevelt's 
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foaming wake. What were they? Not 
men—surely not men? ‘Those drowning, 
mangled little creatures tore with their 
clutching fingers at Bert’s soul. “Oh, 
Gord!” he cried, ‘‘Oh, Gord!” almost 
whimpering. He looked again and they 
had gone, and the black -stem of the 
Andrew Jackson, a little disfigured by 
the sinking Bremen’s last shot, was part- 
ing the water that had swallowed them 
into two neatly symmetrical waves. For 
some moments sheer blank horror blinded 
Bert to the destruction below. 

Then with an immense rushing sound, 
bearing as it were a straggling volley of 
crashing minor explosions on its back, 
the Susquehanna, three miles and more 
now to the east, blew up and vanished 
abruptly in a boiling, steaming welter. 
For a moment nothing was to be seen 
but tumbled water, and then there came 
belching up from below, with immense 
gulping noises, eructations of steam and 
air and petrol, and fragments of canvas 
and woodwork and men. 

That made a distinct pause in the fight. 
It seemed a long pause to Bert. He 
found himself looking for the drachen- 
flieger. ‘The flattened ruin of one was 
floating abeam of the Monitor, the rest 
had passed, dropping bombs down the 
American column; several were in the 
water and apparently uninjured, and three 
or four were still in the air and coming 
round now in a wide circle to return to 
their mother air-ships. The American 
ironclads were no longer in column 
formation ; the Zheodore Roosevelt, badly 
damaged, had turned to the south-east, 
and the Andrew Jackson, greatly battered 
but uninjured in any fighting part, was 
passing between her and the still fresh 
and vigorous First Bismarck to inter- 
cept and meet the latter’s fire. Away 
to the west the Hermann and the 
Germanicus had appeared and were 
coming into action. 

In the pause after the Susguehanna’s 
disaster Bert became aware of a trivial 
sound like the noise of an ill-greased, 
ill-hung door that falls ajar—the sound of 
the men in the First Bismarck cheering. 

And in that pause in the uproar too, 
the sun rose, the dark waters became 
luminously blue, and a torrent of golden 
light irradiated the world. It came like 
a sudden smile in a scene of hate and 
terror. The cloud veil had vanished as 
if by magic, and the whole immensity of 
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the German air-fleet was revealed in the 
sky; the air-fleet stooping now upon its 
rey. 

“ Whack-bang, whack-bang,” the guns 
resumed, but ironclads were not built 
to fight the zenith, and the only hits the 
.Americans scored were a few lucky 
chances in a generally ineffectual rifle 
fire. ‘Their column was now badly broken, 
the Susguehanna had gone, the Zheodore 
Roosevelt had fallen astern out of the line, 
with her forward guns disabled in a heap 
of wreckage, and the A/onitor was in 
some grave trouble. These two had 
ceased fire altogether, and so had the 
Bremen and Weimar, all four ships lying 
within shot of each other in an involuntary 
truce and with their respective flags still 
displayed. Only four American ships 
now, with the Andrew Jackson leading, 
kept to the south-easterly course. And 
the Furst Bismarck, the Hermann, and 
the Germanicus steamed parallel to 
them and drew ahead of them, fighting 
heavily. The Vaterland rose slowly in 
the air in preparation for the concluding 
act of the drama. 

Then falling into place one behind 
the other, a string of a dozen airships 
dropped with unhurrying swiftness down 
the air in pursuit of the American fleet. 
They kept at a height of two thousand 
feet or more until they were over and 
a little in advance of the rearmost iron- 
clad, and then stooped swiftly down into 
a fountain of bullets, and going just a 
little faster than the ship below, pelted 
her thinly protected decks with bombs 
until they became sheets of detonating 
flame. So the air-ships passed one after 
the other along the American column as 
it sought to keep up its fight with the 
First Bismarck, the Hermann, and the 
Germanicus, and each air-ship added 
to the destruction and confusion its 
predecessor had made. The American 
gunfire ceased, except for a few heroic 
shots, but they still steamed on, obsti- 
nately unsubdued, bloody, battered, and 
wrathfully resistent, spitting bullets at the 
airships and unmercifully pounded by 
the German ironclads. But now Bert 
had but intermittent glimpses of them 
between the nearer bulks of the airships 
that assailed them. . . . 

It struck Bert suddenly that the whole 
battle was receding and growing small 
and less thunderously noisy. The Vater- 
land was rising in the air, steadily and 


silently, until the impact of the guns no 
longer. smote upon the heart but came 
to the ear dulled by distance, until the 
four silenced ships to the eastward were 
little distant things : but were there four ? 
Bert now could see only three of those 
floating, blackened, and smoking rafts of 
ruin against the sun. But the Bremen 
had two boats out ; the Theodore Roosevelt 
was also dropping boats to where the 
drift of minute objects struggled, rising 
and falling on the big, broad Atlantic 
waves. . . The Vater/and was no longer 
following the fight. The whole of that 
hurrying tumult drove away to the south- 
eastward, growing smaller and _less 
audible as it passed. One of the airships 
lay on the water burning, a remote 
monstrous fount of flames, and far in the 
south-west appeared first one and then 
three other German ironclads hurrying in 
support of their consorts. . 


§ 6. 


Steadily the Vaterland soared, and the 
air-fleet soared with her and came round 
to head for New York, and the battle 
became a little thing far away, an incident 
before the breakfast. It dwindled to a 
string of dark shapes and one smoking 
yellow flare that presently became a mere 
indistinct smear upon the vast horizon and 
the bright new day, that was at last alto- 
gether lost to sight... . 

So it was that Bert Smallways saw the 
first fight of the air-ship and the last fight 
of those strangest things in the whole 
history of war: the ironclad battleships, 
which began their career with the floating 
batteries of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
in the Crimean War and lasted, with an 
enormous expenditure of human energy 
and resources, for seventy years. In that 
space of time the world produced over 
twelve thousand five hundred of these 
strange monsters, in schools, in types, in 
series, each larger and heavier and more 
deadly than its predecessors. Each in its 
turn was hailed as the last birth of time, 
most in their turn were sold for old iron. 
Only about five per cent. of them ever 
fought in a battle. Some foundered, some 
went ashore and broke up, several 
rammed one another by accident and sank. 
The lives of countless men were spent in 
their service, the splendid genius and 
patience of thousands of engineers and 
inventors, wealth and material beyond 
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estimating ; to their account we must put 
stunted and starved lives on land, millions 
of children sent to toil unduly, innumer- 
able opportunities of fine living unde- 
veloped and lost. Money had to be 
found for them at any cost—that was the 
law of a nation’s existence during that 
strange time. Surely they were the 
weirdest, most destructive and wasteful 
megatheria in the whole history of me- 
chanical invention. 

And then cheap things of gas and 
basket-work made an end of them alto- 
gether, smiting out of the sky! ... 

Never before had Bert Smallways seen 
pure destruction, never had he realised 
the mischief and waste of war. His 
startled mind rose to the conception ; this 
also is in life. Out of all this fierce 
torrent of sensation one impression rose 
and became cardinal—the impression of 
the men of the Theodore Roosevelt who 
had struggled in the water after the 
explosion of the first bomb. “Gaw!” 
he said at the memory. “It might ’ave 
been me and Grubb! . I suppose 
you kick about, and get the water in your 
mouf. I don’t suppose it lasts long.” 


He became anxious to see how Kurt 
was affected by these things. Also he per- 
ceived he was hungry. He _ hesitated 


towards the door of the cabin and peeped 
out into the passage. Down forward, 
near the gangway to the men’s mess, 
stood a little group of air sailors looking at 
something that was hidden from him in a 
recess. One of them wasin the light diver’s 
costume Bert had already seen in the gas 
chamber turret, and he was moved to 
walk along and look at this person more 
closely and examine the helmet he carried 
under his arm. But he forgot about the 
helmet when he got to the recess, because 
there he found lying on the floor the dead 
body of the boy who had been killed by a 
bullet from the Zheodore Roosevelt. 

Bert had not observed that any bullets 
at all had reached the Vaterland or, in- 
deed, imagined himself under fire. He 
could not understand for a time what 
had killed the lad, and no one explained 
to him. 

The boy lay just as he had fallen and 
died, with his jacket torn and scorched, 
his shoulder-blade smashed and _ burst 
away from his body, and all the left side of 
his body ripped and rent. There was 
much blood. ‘The sailors stood listening 


to the man with the helmet, who made 
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explanations and pointed to the round 
bullet hole in the floor and the smash in 
the panel of the passage upon which the 
still vicious missile had spent the residue 
of its energy. All the faces were grave 
and earnest : they were the faces of sober, 
blond, blue-eyed men accustomed to 
obedience and an orderly life, to whom 
this waste, wet, painful thing that had been 
a comrade came almost as strangely as it 
did to Bert. 

A peal of wild laughter sounded down 
the passage in the direction of the little 
gallery and something spoke—almost 
shouted—in German, in tones of exulta- 
tion. 

Other voices at a lower, more respectful 
pitch replied. 

“ Der Prinz,” said a voice, and all the 
men became stiffer and less natural. 
Down the passage appeared a group of 
figures, Lieutenant Kurt walking in front 
carrying a packet of papers. 

He stopped point-blank when he saw 
the thing in the recess, and his ruddy face 
went white. ‘So!” said he in surprise. 

The Prince was following him, talking 
over his shoulder to Von Winterfeld and 
the Kapitan. “Eh?” he said to Kurt, 
stopping in mid-sentence, and followed the 
gesture of Kurt’s hand. He glared at the 
crumpled object in the recess and seemed 
to think for a moment. 

He made a slight, careless gesture to- 
wards the boy’s body and turned to the 
Kapitan, 

“Dispose of that,” he said in German, 
and passed on, finishing his sentence to 
Von Winterfeld in the same cheerful tone 
in which it had begun. 


§ 7. 


The deep impression of helplessly 
drowning men that Bert had _ brought 
from the actual fight in the Atlantic 
mixed itself up inextricably with that of 
the lordly figure of Prince Karl Albert 
gesturing aside the dead body of the 
Vaterland sailor. Hitherto he had rather 
liked the idea of war as being a jolly, 
smashing, exciting affair, something like 
a Bank Holiday rag on a large scale, 
and on the whole agreeable and exhila- 
rating. Now he knew it a little better. 

The next day there was added to his 
growing disillusionment a third ugly im- 
pression, trivial indeed to describe, a 
mere necessary everyday incident of a 
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state of war, but very distressing to his 
urbanisedimagination. One writes “urban- 
ised ” to express the distinctive gentleness 
of the period. It was quite peculiar to 
the crowded townsmen of that time, and 
different altogether from the normal ex- 
perience of any preceding age, that they 
never saw anything killed, never en- 
countered, save through the mitigating 
media of book or picture, the fact of 
lethal violence that underlies all life. 
Three times in his existence, and three 
times only, had Bert seen a dead human 
being, and he had never assisted at the 
killing of anything bigger than a new- 
born kitten. 

The incident that gave him his third 
shock was the execution of one of the 
men on the Adler for carrying a box 
of matches. The case was a flagrant 
one. ‘The man had forgotten he had 
it upon him when coming aboard. Ample 
notice had been given to every one of 
the gravity of this offence, and notices 
appeared at numerous points all over 
the airships. ‘The man’s defence was 
that he had grown so used to the notices 
and had been so pre-occupied with his 
work that he hadn’t applied them to 
himself ; he pleaded, in his defence, what 
is indeed in military affairs another 
serious crime, inadvertency. He was 
tried by his captain, and the sentence 
confirmed by wireless telegraphy by the 
Prince, and it was decided to make his 
death an example to the whole fleet. 
“The Germans,” the Prince declared, 
“hadn’t crossed the Atlantic to go wool- 
gathering.” And in order that this lesson 
in discipline and obedience might be 
visible to every one, it was determined 
not to electrocute or drown, but hang 
the offender. 

Accordingly the air-fleet came cluster- 
ing round the flagship like carp in a 
pond at feeding-time. The Adler hung 
at the zenith immediately alongside 
the flagship. The whole crew of the 
Vaterland assembled upon the hanging 
gallery ; the crews of the other air-ships 
manned the air-chambers, that is to say, 
clambered up the outer netting to the 
upper sides. The officers appeared upon 
the machine-gun platforms. Bert thought 
it an altogether stupendous sight, looking 
down, as he was, upon the entire fleet. 
Far off below two steamers on the rippled 
blue water, one British and the other 
flying the American flag, seemed the 
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minutest objects, and marked the scale, 
They were immensely distant. Bert stood 


on the gallery, curious to see the exe- 


cution, but uncomfortable, because that 
terrible blond Prince was within a dozen 
feet of him, glaring terribly, with his arms 
folded, and his heels together in military 
fashion. 

They hung the man from the Ad/er, 
They gave him sixty feet of rope, so 
that he should hang and dangle in 
the sight of all evil-doers who might 
be hiding matches or contemplating any 
kindred disobedience. Bert saw the man 
standing, a living, reluctant man, no doubt 
scared and rebellious enough in his heart, 
but outwardly erect and obedient, on 
the lower gallery of the Ader about a 
hundred yards away. ‘Then they had 
thrust him overboard. . . . 

Down he fell, hands and feet extending, 


until with a jerk he was at the end of 


the rope. Then he ought to have died 
and swung edifyingly, but instead a more 
terrible thing happened ; his head came 
right off, and down the body went 
spinning to the sea, feeble, grotesque, 
fantastic, with the head racing it in its 
fall. 

“Ugh!” said Bert, clutching the rail 
before him, and a sympathetic grunt came 
from several of the men beside him. 

“So!” said the Prince, stiffer and 
sterner, glared for some seconds, then 
turned to the gangway up into the air- 
ship. 

For a long time Bert remained clinging 
to the railing of the gallery. He was 
almost physically sick with the horror 
of this trifling incident. He found it 
far more dreadful than the battle. He 
was indeed a very degenerate, latter-day, 
civilised person. 

Late that afternoon Kurt came into 
the cabin and found him curled up on 
his locker, and looking very white and 
miserable. Kurt had also lost something 
of his pristine freshness. 

** Sea-sick ?” he asked. 

“her” 

“We ought to reach New York this 
evening. ‘There’s a good breeze coming 
up under our tails. Then we shall see 
things.” 

Bert did not answer. 

Kurt opened out folding chair a 
table, and rustled for a time with his 
maps. Then he fell thinking darkly. 
He roused himself presently, and looked 
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at his companion. ‘“‘ What’s the matter?” 
he said. 

“ Nothing !” 

Kurt stared threateningly. ‘ What’s 
the matter?” he repeated. 

“TI saw them kill that chap. I saw 
that flying-machine man hit the funnels 
of the big ironclad. I saw that dead 
chap in the passage. I seen too much 
smashing and killing to-day. ‘That’s the 
matter. I don’t like it. I didn’t know 
war was this sort of thing. I’m a civilian. 
I don’t like it.” 

“J don’t like it,” said Kurt. ‘“‘ By 
Jove, no!” 

“T’ve read about war, and all that, 
but when you see it, it’s different. And 
I’m gettin’ giddy. I’m gettin’ giddy. I 
didn’t mind a bit being up in that balloon 
at first, but all this looking down and 
floating over things and smashing up 
people, it’s getting on my nerves. See?” 

“Tt’ll have to get offagain. . . .” 

Kurt thought. “You're not the only 
one. The men are all getting strung up. 
The flying—that’s just flying. Naturally 
it makes one a little swimmy in the head 
at first. As for the killing, we’ve got to 
be blooded; that’s all. We're tame, 
civilised men. And we've got to get 
blooded. I suppose there’s not a dozen 
men on the ship who’ve really seen 
bloodshed. Nice, quiet, law-abiding 
Germans they’ve been so far... . Here 
they are—in for it. Theyre a bit 
squeamy now, but you wait till they’ve 
got their hands in.” 
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He reflected. “‘Everybody’s getting a 
bit strung up,” he said. 

He turned again to his maps. Bert 
sat crumpled up in the corner, appar- 
ently heedless of him. For some time 
both kept silence. 

“*Whadid the Prince want to go and 
‘ang that chap for?” asked Bert sud- 
denly. 

“That was all right,” said Kurt, “that 
was all right. Qwéfe right. Here were 
the orders, plain as the nose on your 
face, and here was that fool going about 
with matches : 

“Gaw! I shan’t forget that bit in a 
’urry,” said Bert irrelevantly. 

Kurt did not answer him. He was 
measuring their distance from New York 
and speculating. ‘“ Wonder what the 
American aeroplanes are like ?” he said. 
‘Something like our drachenflieger. . . . 
We shall know by this time to-morrow. 
. . » | wonder what we shall know? I 
wonder. Suppose, after all, they put up 
a fight. . . . Rum sort of fight !” 

He whistled softly and mused. Pre- 
sently he fretted out of the cabin, and 
later Bert found him in the twilight upon 
the swinging platform, staring ahead, 
and speculating about the things that 
might happen on the morrow. Clouds 
veiled the sea again, and the long strag- 
gling wedge of air-ships rising and falling 
as they flew seemed like a flock of 
strange new births in a Chaos that had 
neither earth nor water but only mist 
and sky. 





(To be continued. ) 





LE. TEMPS . PASSE. MAIS. L’AMITIE. RESTE. 
(Sundial Motto.) 


IME passes. Blue the summer skies, 
Serenely blue, blue as your eyes ; 
And yet—trust not the summer skies 
Nor summer days. 


Time passes. Vain to bid him stay 
Or pauses upon his headlong way ; 
He pauses not nor will delay 

One single day. 
Time passes. Swift his wingéd flight, 
And whilst he passes, life and light 
Vanish, as the unfriendly night 

O’erwhelms our day. 


Time passes. Summer suns will set, 
Winter assail us, Pain, Regret, 
And Sorrow. But lament not yet, 

For Friendship stays. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON, 















BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


AST dimpsy light I had gude speed 
L Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 
For the loveliest woman ever you seed 
Went down-along over the- water-mead— 
Sing hey, sing honey ho! 


Her misty eyne was grey as glass- 

Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 

My stars! if she were not a bowerly lass, 

And be gormed if I could let the girl pass— 
Sing hey, sing honey ho ! 


With bow and scrape | then began— 
Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 
“Now do ’e, I beg, let me carry your can.” 





She smiled and said, ‘‘ Out o’ my path, young man.” 


Sing hey, sing honey ho! 


“Your pathway shall be mine,” quoth I 

Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 

“You're the loveliest creature under the sky, 

And for you I'll live, and for you I’d die!” 
Sing hey, sing honey ho! 


“Gude Lord! wheer was you born ?” cried she 
Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 
“T’m the farmer’s wife an’ a mother o’ three! 
My eldest be comin’ to welcome me.” 

Sing hey, sing honey ho! 


A tiny girl ran toddlin’ by— 

Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 

Wi’ a sunbonnet like a blue butterfly; 

And she had her mother’s misty grey eye. 
Sing hey, sing honey ho! 


“Come hither, my li'l dinky miss,”— 

Sing hey, sing ho, sing honey— 

“For to take to your butivul mother this.” 

I picked up the cheel and gave her a kiss. 

Sing hey, sing honey ho! 
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Il. ALFRED 


BY H. C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, C. BALL. 


“SPRING moved in the beech-woods. 
SG Quick air, ringing with the thrushes’ 
brave song, played fragrant through 
the boughs of gay green and silver, and 
set the sunlight dancing wildly over the 
gold of the daffodils and the wet jewelled 
violets. A woman came with glad music 
in her walk. ‘The dark dress, moulded 
close, showed her slight as a lad, but her 
face was all womanly and wistful. She 
knelt and her hair gleamed from her 
hood: singing to herself, she sought the 
flowers. 

So a horseman found her, a man of 
huge body and limb, a man of splendour. 
He was all clad in a dazzling byrnie of 
enlaced rings of steel. His steel helmet 
flamed with two wings of a golden eagle. 
He was worthy of it. From a wind-burnt 
face of grim jaw, grey eyes flashed as his 
own steel, keen and fierce. 

She started up at his sound, but he 
was already upon her, and she had no 
strength to flee. She stood before him, 
her flower-laden bosom all trembling, her 
lips parted and pale. He looked the 
lithe body over, the desperate, drawn 
white face; then his fierce eyes fastened 
on her eyes, that were grown darker than 
the violets and dim, 

“Whose woman art thou ?” 

“No man’s,” she said faintly. 

The Dane laughed. ‘That fault is 
lightly cured. ‘ What name and whence ?” 

“T am Morwenna, the daughter of 
Caradoc, out of Wintonceastre.” 

“And how fares it in Wintonceastre ? 

“There is no fear, Dane.” 

“No more than in thy shivering bosom, 
Morwenna,” he laughed. “Is there 
food ?” 

“ Great Store.” 

“Then will we take the town by storm, 
and again the widows shall wail in the 
white ash of Wintonceastre. ‘The raven 
is fain for red flesh. Well for thee thou 
art maid, with no weans nor man to 
mourn,” 
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She made courage out of despair, 
crying: ‘‘ Beware of our King ! ” 

“Ha, is there bold blood in that slim 
body ? ‘The better for me. So Morwenna 
came seeking flowers to deck her pretti- 
ness ?” 

‘** What harm to thee?” 

“Nay, none, white brow. I would 
have thee so, thy bosom fragrant of those 
dark jewels and gold.” 

“Let me go my way then,” she said, 
quivering. 

“ Ay, flutter as the eagle strikes. Rolf, 
son of Ragnar, never had ruth for man 
nor woman. ‘Thou art my _ plunder, 
maiden Morwenna.” ‘The weight of his 
hand fell on her slight shoulder, 

She cried out and tried to escape. 
‘Nay, but let me go, I pray thee, i’ the 
Virgin’s name. Nay, nay, it is evil. Ah, 
let me be! Indeed ” the word broke 
in a scream as his fierce grasp bit into 
her flesk. Screaming like a hare in the 
jaws of the hound, and as helpless too 
for pain and terror, she was drawn to 
him, while from her nerveless hands and 
her bosom the flowers fell in a bright 
fragrant stream. He saw the hideous 
anguish of her eyes and Jaughed and 
caught her up to the saddle. Her strength 
woke and she struggled against his breast : 
““What wrong—what wrong have I done 
thee?” 

‘* Every maid asks that of man,” he 
laughed, and crushed her to silence in his 
hard, knotted strength. Then exultant 
for this noble victory, “‘ Aoi!” he shouted, 
and the woods gave back the sound, 
‘Aoi! Rolf, Ragnar’s son, Wulfs son! 
Aoi!” and he rode off with his prey. 

On a bare down you stand ‘now, and 
see Winchester nestling close about the 
river, silver-grey college and cathedral 
sedate and. comely side by side, and 
beyond the dark valley, in slow curves, 
like the muscles of a man’s chest, the 
hills rise dull, lustreless green to the vague 
grey horizon. On that side too, as where 
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you stand, there are but small scarce 
companies of trees stark against the sun. 
But the Dane rode down through the 
dappled light of close woodland, and his 
horse crushed a brown carpet of empty 
nuts, and the scent of the beech was 
poignant. If through the gay green 
thicket he caught a glimpse of the town, 
it was but a tiny muddle of houses, just 
born anew after its last storm, inside 
the fosse and white circling rampart. 
You come down to the valley and close 
upon the hospitable square tower of St. 
Cross strike the old highway. That track 
was centuries old when the Dane rode 
by. He crashed through a hazel thicket, 
where now the refectory stands, and made 
the river side. 

The girl lay in his arm, still enough, 
stunned of spirit, nerveless and dumb. 
Her slight grace was bent at the will of 
his hand, her head fell back and swayed, 
and strands of gold were breaking about 
her temples and her white neck. But 
even so, conquered and bereft of hope, 
her wide eyes were intent upon him, with 
something sacred glowing in their dark 
mystery. The Dane looked down at her, 
and his laugh rang cruel. 

On the egg-shaped land between the 
twin streams of the river stood clean 
timbers of a new stockade, and out of it 
rose joyful noise and copious smoke, and 
the air was tainted with heavy odours of 
roasting meat. “ Ay, thou shalt feast fat 
now, Morwenna,” the Dane laughed, and 
set his horse at the lucid, grey-green 
water. With a roar of his name and a 
coarse joke for the lounging guard he 
clattered into camp. ‘lhere were no tents 
nor any shelter at all; the huge mail- 
shirted men lay bare to earth and sky: 
but the camp was rich. Droves of horses 
and cattle it had, rude piles of fodder and 
household gear, and weeping women 
bound for slaves. He flung Morwenna 
down, and with skilful sailor hands 
lashed her to the rest; he took his 
dagger, and cut his mark out of her 
dress, jesting careless the while to care- 
less comrades ; but her violet dark eyes 
saw only him. Laughing, he left her 
for his horse ; and when that more valu- 
able beast was put at ease he sought one 
of the circles, where half an ox sputtered 
and smoked over a flaring fire. 

He found music and rejoicing. The 
huge fighting men lay at their ease, 
munching dried fish for a whet to the 


coming feast. In the midst a bearded 
harper sang. If hard faring or age had 
not bowed his strength he would have 
been of a proud presence, and for all the 
piteous blinking eyelids, that told of failing 
sight, his face was noble yet. For certain 
he could sing. His voice rang deep and 
strong to a strain that set the fierce eyes 
flashing and strong limbs a-quiver. Now 
the whole throng moved with a dull clash 
of stee!, and more and more gathered 
eager to hear. It was a new saga. 
Bare, then, of byrnie, 
Breast bare and back bare, 
Forth to the foemen 
Fearless he fared. 
Loud laughed tbe Longbeard 
Great Jarl Goliath : 
‘* Ho, Jarls of Jewry, 
Dare ye no doughtier ? 
Boast ye a boyling 
First of your fyrd ? 
Smooth cheek and soft limb, 
Weak as a woman, 
Choose ye for combat 
Match ye with me?” 
Then the thegn David 
(Jesse’s son, Obed’s son), 
Weening no word worth, 
Sought in his shepherd scrip, 
Sought the smooth stones out, 
Chose him his choicest : 
Cunning he clenched it 
Safe in the sling. 
High heart but wary, 
Onward he hied him 
And over his golden head 
Shrill sang the sling. 

The grip of the great story held them 
close: they swayed to each thrill of it, 
and though it was long and their meat 
grew savoury and twilight darkened, no 
man could break the spell. The firelight 
cast strange, quivering, tawny light on 
their steel, and the warrior throng lay 
quick-breathed, gazing at that crouching 
harper with his miserable blinking eye- 
lids, the master of them all. When he 
made an end there was tense silence 
awhile, then a roar of praise, and they 
did him boisterous honour before the 
smoking carcass was taken off the fire, 
and fresh, fat skins of ale were brought. 
The best of the chine was the harper’s 
in that rude feast, and each man must 
cut a juicy strip of his own share and 
cast it into the harper’s lap, and yield 
the harper first draught of his horn. But 
he fell far behind the race, and before 
long they were mocking him with rough 
kindliness for a man of no stomach. 
When the flood of ale began to work 
and talk grew wild and foul he edged 
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timidly away, and curled himself up, apart 
by the cattle, alone, before the red embers 
of a deserted fire. 

Louder the din of the orgie rang, and 
evil songs came harsh and grim to the 
doomed women. The most of them 
huddled together seeking some comfort 
of their common womanhood, but some, 
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Out from the stacks of fodder three 
tongues of flame leapt up and clove the 
night. ‘The horses hard by screamed in 
fright and broke loose, and galloped 
across the camp, crushing the feasting 
throng with wild hoofs. Who could 
staggered to their feet, invoking demons, 
and ran to beat out the fire. But the 
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“He saw the hideous anguish of her eyes, and laughed and caught her up to the 
saddle. ... ‘Aoi!’ he shouted, and he rode off with his prey.” 


sitting erect in their bonds and calm of 
bosom, gazed with dry eyes at their 
masters’ growing madness. It was one 
of these, Morwenna, who saw the harper 
uncoil his long body and move. On his 
belly like a snake he went, and she saw 
a red gleam beneath his hand. He 
passed behind a heap of plunder, and was 
gone, 


hay was fiercely ablaze, and all the cattle 
mad with terror broke upon them, and 
the camp was utter chaos, man and beast 
fighting together in a frenzy, sweating 
and scorched by the glaring heat. 
Stealthily round by the circling stockade 
the harper came. He trailed a Danish 
axe behind him, and reaching black 
shadow beyond the glare rose to his 
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full height, and drove a slicing blow at 
the stockade timber. One more, and 
he had gap enough for a body to pass. 
Then he turned to the women. No 
word he said, but with swift dagger he 
loosed their bonds, and pointed the way 
to freedom. Gasping, half dazed by the 
whirl of fortune, they crept out. None 
heeded them. ‘The Danes had other 
work. ‘Their jarls were shouting order 
into them, and while some strove to 
master the frenzied horses, others made 
a line to the nearer river stream and, 
passing the ale-skins swift from hand to 
hand, kept a stream of water on the fire. 
The task defied them. The hay burnt 
fiercely in despite of all, and the flames 
had hold of store of plunder, and licked 
greedily at the stockade. 

It was the harper, stooping to half his 
height, but moving swiftly enough, who 
led the women away across the farther 
stream. Born and reared in the midst of 
alarms, they did not fail their chance. 
They held his pace, and were away into 
the sheltering gloom before any of the 
Danes, caught in the stress of desperate 
battle, could mark them. Safe upon the 
highway, the harper halted and let them 
gather round him. “ Follow me: follow 
to Wintonceastre.” 

‘And thou? Who art thou?” they 
breathed passionately. 

“Tam Alfred the King.” 

‘They were trembling to fall down and 
worship him, but he led swiftly on and 
spared them no more leisure. Even as 
the watchmen challenged them from the 
town’s white rampart, and he gave the 
word that passed them in, he vanished 
into the night. 

Inside the great rampart above Stock- 
bridge, on the crest of the Danebury 
down, the fyrd of Wessex was mustering. 
Thither the king came before dawn and 
found his good servant Ethelred, Ealdor- 
man of the Hwiccas, much alarmed for 
him. But King Alfred, when he had 
prayed to God and the mother of God, 
slept with good heart. He had his plan 
clear. All the “next day new strength 
gathered to him, thegn and wealthy cheorl, 
each in his shirt of ring mail, and even 
the poorest with shield and spear. By 
twilight the king spoke with a great host, 
and through the darkest of the night he 
led them away eastward over the broken 
downs. ‘The Danish camp woke in the 
morning to see a new rainpart white on 


St. Catherine’s hill. ‘Then heartily they 
cursed King Alfred. 

They knew his strategy. He would 
not attack their camp. He meant to 
starve them into attacking him as he lay 
fortressed behind steep ramparts, on the 
steep hill-side. He would wait high above 
them till they sent out a party for forage, 
then fall upon that with all his host ; and 
so again and again, till they were forced 
to fight as he chose. ‘Their case was 
made the more difficult by that fire which 
had devoured all the camp’s store. But 
the heathen of the raven standard never 
knew fear. By night a party stole away 
down the rich river valley and were almost 
safe in camp again, with the burden of 
many a plundered homestead, before the 
Saxons marked them down. ‘There was 
a wild, whirling charge, and a swift fight 
by the hazelwood and the river, and many 
a Dane was smitten, but the better part 
of the plunder came safely to camp, and 
the Saxons fell sullenly back from the 
stockade, from a victory half won. 

The women came out from Winton- 
ceastre to care for their wounded, and 
bore them away. But the stricken Danes 
were left to fight their agony out, and the 
most of them found with jagged axe or 
broken spear-head a swift path to Valhalla. 
Rolf Ragnar’s son had no strength even 
for that. He lay across. dead men, blue 
faced, breathing stertorously, and from 
his riven helm broke a dark mass of 
clotted blood. After nightfall, through 
the slumbering wood a woman came 
leading an ass. She took the Dane in 
her arms, and clasping him to her bosom, 
straining all her slight strength, laid him, 
unconscious still, across her beast, and 
made away. 

When Rolf knew himself again he was 
lying in a cave of the chalk on a bed 
of beech-leaves, and he looked up at 
Morwenna’s white brow. His sunken, 
bloodshot eyes set intent upon her a long 
while : then painfully he moved-his bound 
head, and peered on either side. He 
could make nothing of it, and the weary 
eyes came back to her. “Thou?” he 
said faintly. ‘Thou? What bed is 
this ?” : 

“Thou art safe,” she said, and with 
that turned away and wept. 

He lay in an ancient treasure house. 
Morwenna, daughter of Caradoc, was of 
the race that ruled England before the 
Saxon came, or Ceesar, and the inheritance 





“It was the harper... who led the women away across the farther stream.” 
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of her blood, besides more skill in handi- 
craft than the Saxon knew, was many a 
secret of forest and hill. The Saxons of 
Wintonceastre held her and her kin in 
awe that was mingled with hate and fear, 
There were murmurs sometimes of witch- 
craft and werewolves, but none dared 
speak too loud, and so Morwenna lived 
unhindered, and found her chance to steal 
out day by day and watch over the Dane. 

His strength came back to him on a 
swift tide. She could see life stir 
in the wasted limbs of the great body, 
and the light of his fierce soul glow again 
in his eyes. He spoke to her no more 
than of common needs, though his eyes 
began to seek her hungrily, till one morn- 
ing of a warm throbbing wind she found 
him risen and sitting without the cave in 
the sunshine, 

“T grow hungry, Morwenna,” he laughed. 

“TI can content thy need.” 

“That is sure.” 

She hid her eyes from him, busy in 
drawing viands from her pouch. The 
bright boughs swayed and sang, and 
made the sunbeams dance about her 
neck. 

“What am I to thee, Morwenna?” 

The blue eyes flashed sudden defiance. 
‘*A man that is helpless.” 

“No more?” His brow lowered. 
“Nay, that were folly.” Smiling he laid 
his hand upon her, and she had much 
ado to shake it off. 

“T hate thee in thy strength,” she cried 
fiercely. 

He muttered some oath by Odin’s 
head, frowning at her. “If I serve no 
need of thine, why dost serve me?” 

She laughed at him, her eyes dancing 
merrily. ‘Nay, thou art like a little 
greedy child. Come, child, to thy 
dinner.” : 

That helped his bewilderment not at 
all, and he looked grim and long at her 
before he fell upon the meat. . . . “‘ How 
fares the fight ? ” 

“There is none. King Alfred still 
watches your camp, but they dare not 
assail hf.” 

“Let the Christian assail them! I 
mock at your Christian war, that is all 
mind-work and craft. You Christ’s kin, 
you have no joy in the song of the axe 
and the red blood’s glow.” 

“‘ Nay, ours is the good news of peace.” 

“The good news of death,” quoth the 
Dane. He loeked at her, mocking. Her 
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blue eyes met him with a maid’s pure 
courage, and against that soon his eyes 
glowed fierce. He gripped her arm. 
** But the heart beats hot in thy Christian 
bosom, Morwenna,” he cried, and strove 
to draw her close, She withstood him, 
her eyes still gave him challenge, but her 
neck was rosy with quick blood. “ Nay, 
then, why didst breathe life into me?” 

“*T—I cared for him who suffered,” 
she said, and made herself free. ‘‘ Soon 
thou wilt be strong.” A moment she 
sped hither and thither, busy about his 
needs: then without a farewell she was 
gone, speeding a lithe dark form amid 
the lithe silvery beeches. 

Swiftly she went back through the 
wood, and stealthily into the town. There 
were too many might care to mark her 
journeys. The Dane set himself to prove 
his new-born strength. He could walk 
only a little way without dizziness and 
trembling, and he tottered back to the 
cave in a cold rage of impotence. But 
each hour strength grew in him. 

When she came again he took no 
heed of her greeting, and glowering at 
her renewed the battle: ‘‘ Does thy heart 
wake only for the weak, Morwenna ?” 

She checked and stood at gaze a 
moment. ‘“‘A woman loves most what 
wants help most.” 

“Thou—wouldst thou waste thy glad 
blood on maimed manhood ?” 

“Tt is life to serve,” she said, and was 
busy about his meal. 

“The life of the niderling. Lordly 
life is all mad joy. Hath thy maiden 
heart no longing ?” 

She was turned from him. She made 
no answer. On the throbbing wind was 
borne the wanton gaiety of a blackbird’s 
song. 

The Dane came to her quick-breathed. 
““Man’s triumph is maid’s_ triumph, 
Morwenna. Thy best hour is born of 
mine. Thy Z 

She sprang from him and fronted him 
with wild bright eyes. ‘‘ I am mine own,” 
she cried flinging her arms wide to the 
wind: “and glad—glad!” 

“ Ay, fight thine own heart! It has 
not been at thy will many a day.” 

“Tt rests in my bosom, not thine, 
Dane.” 

“By the hammer of Thor it has 
throbbed for me since I snatched thee 
and the flowers fell from thy bosom, 
since I bore thee away and bound thee 


























for my will.” 
caught her hungrily. 
thou not all mine ?” 

She had given a low quivering cry. 
She strove feebly against the hard fettering 
arms. She hid her face on his breast 
and murmured in a low voice of pain: 
“Thine!” She lay conquered, at rest. 

Unresisting she gave herself to the 
ruthless kiss of his will. Soon the white 
cheeks burnt hot, and passionate life beat 
in her again. She tore herself from his 
arms and fled like a hunted hind. 

The Dane came breathless to his cave 
and sat down, heavily. More than the 
strength of his body had failed him. His 


He sprang upon her and 
“Tell true! Art 
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and hard upon King Alfred’s army the 
Danes suffered more. The fierce lust 
of triumph was well quenched. Their 
food was shrunken and scanty. To 
linger in the stockade was to starve. 
To march forth was to be overborne by 
the crushing mass of the Saxon host. 
To attack that hillside rampart with their 
scanty company offered no better hope. 
Plain to their fancy the red raven of their 
banner hung its head and drooped its 
wings. 

And high above them the golden 
dragon of Wessex rode the wind gaily, 
and King Alfred paced his rampart keen- 
eyed and patient, watching their ways. 





“*He was lying on a bed of beech leaves.” 


dark brow was drawn, and he_ buried 
his face in his hands fighting strange 
pain, 

As Morwenna sped through the west 
gate into the town, a cunning fellow, 
Ethelwold, the son of Edwy, caught at 
her gown with a “ Where hast thou been, 
witch ? ” 

“T have been no whither!” she cried 
and hurried on. 

But Ethelwold looked after her with 
malign eyes. The old Saxon distrust of 


her British blood, the suspicion of her 
fondness for the woods, were inflamed 
by the stress of the long leaguer. 

If that bore hard on Wintonceastre 





All the night through, sleepless, Mor- 
wenna was torn by a passion of maiden- 
hood. A glad rosy dawn came fraught 
with courage. Since still he needed her 
for very food as a babe its mother, she 
must surely seek him again. But shame- 
faced, she knew that was no honest plea. 
In a maiden’s misery of scorning her- 
self for love, she stole out from the 
town. 

There were some who followed her. 
Ethelwold, and Eadbald the hunter, and 
Odda the town’s swineherd, and half-a- 
dozen more. 

Rolf waited her in fierce yearning. 
He had lived a night of bewildered 
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trouble like a wounded beast. The wild 
joy of conquest that he counted on was 
broken with distrust of himself. In_ his 
savage manhood a new nerve throbbed. 
But he beat it to silence and made his 
plan. 

He sprang to meet her, holding out his 
arms. She faltered, and all but fell, and 
then came running. She was crushed 
against his mail, quivering, and for a 
while they had no words. 

“ Mine ! thou art mine, Morwenna! ” 

She gave a wretched laugh: ‘* Thine— 
the Virgin help me!” 

“Pray to no Virgin! Thou art done 
with those wan, weakling Gods. ‘Thou 
must drink the foaming horn of full life. 
Art athirst yet?” He held her away 
from him, for the joy of sight, but she 
bowed her head, hot and shamed. With 
a fierce laugh he caught her to him again, 
and made her eyes endure the flame of 
his. ‘ We'll away from this listless land, 
thou and I. I cannot draw the breath 
of the byre. We'll away! ‘There are 
men enough will break from this weary 
Christian war to follow Rolf, Ragnar’s son. 
We'll away! The long ships lie in 
Hamble creek. Thou shalt have the 
swan’s path for thy bridal bed. Aoi, for 
the lash and shriek of the storm wind, 
and the crash of the plunging bows! Aoi, 
for the loom of the land, and the white 
Southron city! Aoi, for the fight and the 
broken breast bones, and the roof trees 
all in a low! Aoi, for the weeping women 
slaves and the red gold in ballast! So 
northward, northward, driving at the oar- 
blades. Away to the hall above the blue 
fjord, and the cunning slaves shall work 
thy will, and clothe thy white body with 
the soft Southron silk, and braid thy bright 
hair with gems. All winter thou shalt 
feast fat and quaff the wine of life, and 
when spring looses the heart again, and 
the grey snow water roars down, see the 
long ship leap to the spray. Aoi, for the 
swan’s path and the blades that thirst for 
blood !” 

She was gazing at him with wide eyes 
of terror, like some weak creature 
conquered by a beast of prey. With 
sudden passionate strength she broke 
herself free and hid her face in her hands 
and sobbed. 

Frowning, he strode to her and caught 
her wrist. ‘“‘ What now, fool ?” 

“Go—go thy way.” 

“ Not without thee, Morwenna.” 


She shuddered. “Rather may God 
slay me. Yours is the life of devils.” 

He wrenched her hands from her tear- 
stained, distorted face. ‘What fool’s 
weakness is this ?” 

“It is no weakness, but very truth,” 
she cried. ‘Thou art all -torture and 
greed! ... Ah, Mary mother, forgive 
me!” 

He flung her off, so that she reeled a 
long way and fell. He broke out in 
mocking laughter. ‘ ‘Thou cold weakling ! 
Fit bride for thy white, weeping Christ !” 
Again he strode to her and his hands 
were fidgety. It seemed that he would 
kill her, and perhaps she had thanked 
him for it. But in a moment he spurned 
her. ‘'Go back to thy dead life. I 
count thee with the bloodless vermin. 
Go!” and he left her, and reckless, strode 
off down the wood, 

Morwenna lay racked with terrible sobs 
and tried to pray.... The thicket 
rustled, and Ethelwold the son of Edwy, 
stood over her, smiling evil will. “It 
seems little gain to betray thy people, 
witch.” 

‘Through a dazzling veil of tears she 
saw men all about her. She started up 
and Eadbold gripped her. ‘‘ Rolf!” she 
screamed. They closed about her with 
oaths. ‘“ Rolf! the Saxons are upon 
thee! Away! The Saxons are upon thee ! 
Save thyself!” and Ethelwold smote her 
mouth. 

The brave townsmen, who had not 
dared to match themselves against one 
mailed Dane, were in no mind to linger 
there. Roughly they haled her away to 
the town and struck at her heart with 


horrible threats. But Morwenna did 
not shrink, and there was peace in her 
eyes. 


Rolfs anger had borne him at speed. 
He was all but down to the river; a few 
yards more would have shown him the 
stockade and his cousin, Jarl Ragnar, 
marching out with a company to King 
Alfred’s camp, when he heard Morwenna’s 
cry. He stood like a man of stone. She 
give him safety! It was not to be borne. 
He turned and strode back upon danger. 

Vainly youguess what purpose possessed 
him. It was the pride of his blood to 
dare wild deeds. He willed, maybe, that 
she should see him die, or rage among 
her kin slaying with naked hands, He 
came back to the cave and found the 
tracks of many men. Glowering, he 





“The ring of knives and spears closed upon him... . He sprang back to Morwenna’s side.” 
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followed their path to the town. But 
they were far before him in haste with the 
joy of torture, and they were within the 
rampart and crying the town moot, and 
all the folk were running together when 
he came out to the clearing, and the 
lonely watchman left by the west gate saw 
with amazed eyes a single Dane unarmed, 
marching bold upon the town. The 
watchman came down to talk with him. 
Rolf beat him aside and strode on. He 
had seen the crowd running to the moot- 
ground, and guessed the truth. After 
them down the bare street he strode, and 
sO a company that rode in by the east 
gate saw their haste and his, as he came 
alone, tall, in gleaming mail, with his 
golden hair wild in the wind. The first 
of these, a big bearded man of keen eyes, 
turned to the shaven priest at his side. 
“ How rede you this, my lord?” 

But Rolf took no heed of them, and 
turned away where the crier was calling 
the court. His eyes were ablaze. He 
saw a splendid setting for death. 

About the grey stump of a tree, sacred 
to dead gods, on the green beside the 
hall of Wulf, the reeve—-Wolvesey they 
call it now—the folk-moot gathered. 
Grey-bearded ealdormen, in long red 
robes edged with fur, held the inmost 
ring of the circle. About them crowded 
a throng of short-coated cheorls, bare of 
head and leg, and on the verge the women 
clung together and whispered. The 
leaders of that mounted company turned 
aside from the street to listen. Rolf was 
on the verge of the throng, looking easily 
over all to the midst. 

Morwenna stood there in the grip of 
Ethelwold, and calmly met the glare of 
eyes that knew no mercy. The: good 
Ethelwold made a venomous tale. She 
was of no honest Saxon blood, a witch 
herself and the daughter of witches. She 
had unholy converse with the beasts. 
She was a werewolf or a troll; why else 
did she haunt the fearsome places of the 
woods? Nay, and now she was proven 
breaking the King’s peace, betraying the 
common weal. Day by day she had 
gone out to company wickedly with the 
heathen. That hour she was seen in the 


arms of a giant Dane, and when they 
seized upon her she gave him to safety, 
being thus vilely besotted of heathenry. 
“Thou hast heard, Morwenna. 
sayest thou ?” said Wulf the Reeve. 
“Tt is a lie and true,” said Morwenna 


What 
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in a low, clear voice. 


“No witch am I, 
but a Christian maid, who loves the wood- 


land because it is kind tome. But one 
of the Danes lay a-dying, and I have 
nursed him and fed him.” 

“Thou hast fed the foes of the King?” 
quoth the reeve, and bent his grey brow. 

“Yes, I have fed the foes of the King” 
—she bowed her head and trembled— 
“even of the King of Heaven.” 

There was an ugly roar from the crowd, 
and Ethelwold shouted : “I cry her doom, 
master reeve, I cry her doom !” 

“It is good folk-law,” said the reeve. 
“She hath fed the foes of the King. 
She must die. Let her be burnt in the 
Dead Man’s field, having first the right of 
the cord, since she is a maid. How say 
you ” 

This way and that men went reeling as 
Rolf clove his way to the midst, to Mor- 
wenna. He stood there, towering above 
her, a gleaming giant of war. ‘ Hear my 
words!” he thundered. ‘I am he that 
she saved. My life for hers! My life 
for hers, master reeve!” He made a 
stride forward and the ag2d ealdormen 
shrank back into the crowd and left him 
fronting the younger men, and knives 
leapt out with yells of hate. “ Ay, ye 
can slay me, as a pack of hounds pull 
down the boar at bay. But two lives or 
three will wend out on the wind before 
Rolf, Ragnar’s son, is sped. Spare her, 
spare my maid, Morwenna, and ye shall 
slay me like a sheep in the shambles.” 
There was a wave of murmurs, but no 
clear answer, and the ring of knives and 
spears closed upon him. Loud and gay 
he laughed then. ‘Lay on!” he cried, 
and sprang back to Morwenna’s side. A 
mighty buffet beat Ethelwold down, and 
he snatched the girl against him and 
stood so in the midst of the closing 
foemen. ‘Aoi, for the last lone fight! 
Aoi, for the glad glow of death !” 

Deep as his own rang another voice: 
“Room, room for the King!” That 
bearded horseman was riding into the 
press, stately and calm. Beneath the 
blue cloak his mail gleamed like silver, 
his mitre helmet flamed of gold. Straight 
before him he held his bare sword, grasp- 
ing it by the grey blade, so that the gold- 
wrought cross-hilt shone high above them. 
On either side they surged away, and he 
came easily to the midst. Heedless of 
all else his keen eyes dwelt on Rolf and 
Morwenna. Rolf’s eyes met him fiercely, 
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but, gazing, were shadowed with doubt and 
wonder, and the grim brow bent. Mor- 
wenna was weeping and red. “ What is 
thy sin, maiden ?” said the King gently. 

“My lord, I found him smitten to 
death, and made him whole. No more 
than that—in truth—yet—yet more, since 
love for the heathen is more.” 

The King turned in his saddle. ‘“‘ How 
say you, my lord bishop—is that so black 
a sin?” 

“Tf that be sin,” quoth Bishop Dene- 
wulf, ‘‘ how great a sinner were the Lord 
Christ !” 

The King bent his head. Then his 
keen eyes scanned the swaying, doubting 
crowd. ‘Methinks you are quick with 
your dooms, men of Winton. I could 
cry you another,” his eyes sought Ethel- 
wold, who had scrambled to his feet, and 
was nursing an injured jaw, “a doom 
against folk-leasing. Good law it is that 
the evil tongue be torn.” Ethelwold 
slunk hastily into the crowd. “Ay, go 
thy ways. Little men are quick to torture, 
slow to endure. Master reeve, and you 
my folk of Wintonceastre, I thought not 
to find you at a work of death. I am 
come home to you with peace.” Like a 
thunder-clap the roar of joy broke out, 
and he looked over a wild sea of waving 
hands. ‘The host of the Danes hath 
sworn faith to me with great oaths, and 
they shall quit Wessex, and dwell at 
peace in the waste land north of Thames. 
For there is need of men, and surely they 
shall breed with us one people. And 
what is best, they swear faith also with 
the Christ. On the morrow I do receive 
the Jarl Ragnar in baptism, and here 
shali his chrism-loosing be. So in this 
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may God work with us, for without Him 
no man may do aught of good.” 

Then the tumult of rejoicing broke 
again... . 

But the King turned from the crowd 
to Morwenna and the Dane. She rested 
still by his side, but her head was bowed, 
and her hands crossed on her bosom. 
His eyes met the King, searching and 
grave. He was beckoned closer, and 
man and maid came together. Then, 
through the glad din: “‘I have seen a 
man do a man’s deed to-day,” said the 
King. ‘“ Wilt thou be man of mine ?” 

“Thou art he who played the harper 
with us,” said Rolf. 

“T am he.” 

“It was thou who spoilt us of our spoil, 
one mocking a host?” 

‘Since it was so God willed.” 

“That white, weeping Christ of thine?” 

“Even He who died: for thee as this 
maid would have died.” 

The Dane brushed his hand across his 
brow. “I see in a mist,” he muttered. 
Morwenna gazed up at him in a passion 
of pleading, but he took no heed of her. 
‘*T would be Christ’s man too, to be such 
as thou,” he said slowly ; then in a fierce, 
eager cry: “Let my hand lie between 
thy hands. I will be thy true thegn.” 

So the strong hands grasped, and the 
fearless eyes spoke together. 

“Go we now to the minster,” said the 
King, and began to sing : 

All down the ages 

High King of Heaven 
Thou hast established 
A home for the host. 


Rolf and Morwenna followed him, hand 
in hand. 


THE NEXT STORY IN THIS SERIES WILL APPEAR IN THE 
JULY NUMBER, ENTITLED 


“WILLIAM THE NORMAN.” 























“Opening wide to the stray beams of the pale-faced sun.” 





(White Crocuses.) 








THE WOODLAND GARDEN. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
HARRY H. THOMAS. 








BOVE all things the woodland 
A garden is a garden of moods, that 
vary not only with the seasons, 

with spring and summer, autumn and 
winter, but with every day, even every 
hour. ‘The garden in the woods owes its 
chief charm to changing moods. When 
winter holds sway there is rich beauty in 
the gaunt trunks, some rugged and deep- 
furrowed as though stress and storm had 
left their mark; others, smooth as the 
sapling in the spinney, as if their lives 
had passed in pleasant places, as though 
the wizard of the woods had watched and 
tended them, and they had turned a 
smiling face to the dark ways of forest 
life, to the fiercest winds, the keenest 
frosts and wind-borne snow, Black as 
they may seem against the pale sunlight 
as it casts frail shadows about them, these 
trunks have still their light and shade, 
their tender greys and richer greens. 
And the sun, dying in red and gold on a 
winter’s afternoon, touches the giant boles 


of pine and fir, of oak and elm, deepening 


to a fuller shade the natural colouring of 
the bark. Although the sylvan garden 
boasts not a single flower, there is fair 
beauty enough and to spare in the wild 
disorder of her frosted twigs and shoots, 
as they shine like burnished silver in the 
pale beams of the misty sun; there is 
music, plaintive though it be, and melan- 
choly, in the low wail of the wind as it 
passes coldly and swiftly by, rustling 
through the leafy shoots of evergreens, or 
whistling shrilly past bare and leafless 
boughs. 


The Coming of Spring. 


When Spring has pushed grim Winter 
o’er the precipice of Time, and sunlight 
gilds the morning mists again, then 
Nature’s smile once more lights up the 
garden in the woods. From damp, dank 
grass the aconite, yellow blossom in a 
dainty frill of green, wakes from its summer 
sleep and blooms anew, while, as if roused 
by the mystic trump of Nature’s bandsmen 
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of the 
woods, 
come 
snow- 
drops, 
peeping 
w onder- 
ingly 
through 
the hard 
crust of 
frost- 
bound 
earth, a 
mass of 
white 
among 
withered 
leaves 
or un- 
shorn, 
grassy 


cups, of 
cups. in 
white 
aon d 
purple, 
that 
almost 
alone 
among 
ti ® e 
flowers 
of early 
spring 
Oo p en 
wide to 
the stray 
beams 
of the 
pale- 
faced 
sun. As 
growing 


way, “Links binding season to season in an endless chain of blossom.” daylight 
forging axa de " (Wood Anemones.) robs the 


the earli- 

est links that, unerring and secure, bind 
season to season in an endless chain of 
blossom. ‘There a patch of crocus gilds 
the ground, postillion of a host of yellow 


shorten- 
ing night of precious hours, as heaven’s 
vast dome of grey and gloom gives place 
to cloud and sky at the bidding of the 
waxing sun, a smile, at first faint as that 


eee ee 


‘*Where mystic shade usurps the place of light and shadow.” 
(Star Narcissi.) 
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and all Nature laughs for very joy at the 
sounds and sights of springtime in the 
woods. 

Spring-time in the woods! If it still 
be winter, what anticipations does this 
not conjure up, what dreams of hope 
still unfulfilled if summer hold sway, 
what thoughts of joys gone by if autumn 
deck the woods in gold and brown! It 


ing to the twigs and shoots that it is 
waking time, rouses them from sleep, 
and leaves glad life in its ever-widening 
wake. As if remorseful for its fierce 
howling about the woodland trees, naked 
as they were and shorn of their protect- 
ing leaves, it now croons a sweet assuasive 
“Song of Spring,” and breathes gently on 
waking bud and opening flower. ‘Tenderly 

















“‘All nature laughs for very joy.” 


(Forget-me-nots in the garden in the woods.) 














it passes over the weodland fringe, and 
through the open glades where trumpet 
daffodils nod gracefully at its soft caress, 
while star narcissi, in countless numbers, 
ripple as it wafts by their wondering, up- 
turned flowers. In the dim depths of 
the woodland where mystic shade usurps 
the place of light and shadow there reigns 
a dead 
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of all. It is a fragrant borderland 
between spring and early summer; it 
comes when winter’s harsh wind, soothed 
in the gentle lap of spring, has softened 
to a balmy breeze, when the sky has 
lost its cold grey face in a dome of 
smiling blue, when every twig and every 
shoot on every tree is a tender leafy 
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deep of the delights of the garden in 
the woods, for it is bluebell-time, when 
the woodland wears her fairest dress, her 
gown of Sunday best. 


Lilac-Time and Summer. 

And close upon the heels of bluebell- 
time comes lilac-time, and _lilac-time 
in the woods is perhaps the sweetest time 


when the dew is on the grass, before 
the sweet fragrance that fills the air is 
dispelled by the rising sun. Then a 
gentle breeze rustles through leaf and 
flower, and the awakening sun as it dries 
night's teardrops from each lilac thyrse 
sets free a fragrant breath that comes, 
as it were, from a perfumed fairyland 
As shadows shorten and the sun’s bright 
light gains brilliancy, the lilacs are no 
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more a mass of subtle, soft-hued colour, 
alluring in its tender tones, beguiling in 
its restfulness. ‘lhe tints that charmed 
in the light of new-born day are harsh— 
strong light and heavy shade bring in 
their train a fainter scent that scarce 
floats on the rising breeze. Yet as noon 
gives way to evening, and evening fades 
to dusk, a gentler light falls down on 
tree and shrub, on leaf and petal, and 
the lilac comes to its own again. 
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in the woods depends less for its beauty 
on bright-hued flowers than at any other 
season. It is to the play of light and 
shadow, the shades of green that mark 
the leaf or trunk of one tree as distinct 
from the leaf or trunk of another, the 
casual splash of colour from rhododen- 
dron’s glowing blossom, and above all 
the pervading sense of exquisite peace, 
the sublime solitude of its. friendly deeps 
—it is to these that the summer woodland 
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In cloistered glades where grassy aisles 
lead between  pillared forest trees, 
where the glad sun, in the full prime 
of its strength and glory, mosaics the 
smooth stems of beech and birch, the 
queen trees of the woods, in patterns 
changing ever as the restless leaves im- 
pede the shafts of light; where the 
cuckoo’s harsh note seems mellowed by 
the hush of the woodland—there, and 
by these signs it may be known, Summer 
holds sway. In summer-time the garden 


the woods? Even the lowliest leaf, born 
and bred in seclusion, not differing from 
a host of its fellows, co-equal in their 
monotonous attractiveness, even the low- 
liest dies distinguished from its neighbour, 
and in a glorious death finds comfort for 
its uneventful life.- \When autumn paints 
the greenwood trees, the whole woodland 
is a garden of rich colour, a fairyland of 
leafy beauty. ‘The hillside wood and 
lowland copse form one majestic tapestry 
fresh-woven from Nature’s loom. 











‘*The pervading sense of exquisite peace.” 
(A Rhododendron dell.) 


‘*When Summer holds sway.” 
(Rambling Rose Psyche in the Woodland.) 
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“The placid water sur- 
face that mirrors 
monumental trees as 
formless shadows.” 

(Torch-lilies in fore- 
ground.) 


it is some 
solace that while 
flowers fade with 
an ugliness that 
pains and de- 
presses, leaves 
pass to their doom 
in robes of death 
sublimer far than 
those of the 
supreme moment 
of their full fresh 
lives. There is 
nothing sad about 
the death of the 
leaves: they pass 
in gladsome 





colours, as though 
life held nothing 
more in store, and 
they rejoiced at 
rather than re- 
gretted the part- 
ing; yet flowers, 
steeped in all the 
joys that Flora 
can command 
upon this chang- 
ing globe, fade and 
droop and die 
most melancholy. 
Thus in autumn 
time the whole 
woodland is a 
garden, depending 
for its charm on 
changing — leaves, 
and not on 
withered, wasting 
flowers. Perhaps 
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“The faint murmurings of the lesser deeps.” 
(Pampas grass and Cypress.) 
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the most hallowed spot of all in’ the 
sylvan garden is that where wood and 
water meet. Through and beyond the 
shaded aisles, steeped in perpetual gloom, 
cold and still and sad, tree-fringed and 
bramble-margined, lie the waters of the 
woodland lake. ‘There the music of 
the woods is hushed, no sunray lights, no 
ripple stirs the placid water surface that 
mirrors monumental trees as_ formless 
shadows. 


“Last phase of all.” 


‘Then, last phase of all, comes ‘‘ Night 
in the Garden in the Woods.” Lengthen- 
ing shadows proclaim approaching dusk : 
the clouds, sun-stained with rainbow tints, 
gilt with bright gold and lit by far-off 
fires, herald the approaching sacrifice of 
Day upon the remorseless pyre of ‘Time. 
Now dusk has deepened to twilight, 
twilight has passed to night, and, as_ it 
were, a mantle of silence and deep sleep 
is fallen on leaf and flower—it is night 
in the woodland. Heaven’s dome is lit 
with countless stars, fairy lamps that 
twinkle tirelessly from dusk to dawn. 
The clear pale moon sheds silvered beams 
on the woodland’s  grass-grown ways, 
dewdrops sparkle on a million blades of 
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grass, and behold, a richly bejewelled 
carpet lies at your feet. Leaves that were 
sombre green take on a lustrous sheen, 
softly the night wind rustles through 
plants and flowers, turning leaf and petal, 
petal and leaf, until they glitter like 
wave crests on a moonlit sea. ‘To realise 
the infinite mystery that pervades the 
garden in the woods, to get closer to the 
hearts of the plants and learn their secrets, 
go out when it is night, when all is hushed 
and the breeze in the trees above chants 
a lullaby to the sleeping flowers, while 
a teardrop falls from the dew-spangled 
branch for blossoms that will fail to greet 
the sunlit dawn of another summer day, 
‘Then, strange sight, awake in a garden 
asleep, open among flowers fast closed, 
sentinel o’er the sleeping, blooms ceno- 


thera, evening’s primrose; its fragile 
petals, roused by some magic touch, 
awake refreshed from their daylight 


dreams, and glow beneath the moon’s soft 
light. As brighter shines the sun the 
more soundly do they sleep, yet as even- 
ing’s dusk and night’s dark gloom 
approach, slowly the petals wake and 
presently unfold in all their fair, frail 
beauty. There is no surer balm for the 
troubled mind, no solace more soothing, 
than that of gloaming in the woodland. 

















“One grand harmony of green.” 
(Ferns in the Woodland.) 
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but composes it, and has written some charming songs. 











Wow 


A musical autograph from Schumann's “ Papillons.” 


MAUD ALLAN AND HER DANCES. 


BY GRACE HODSDON BOUTELLE. 


. HE human body in tts beauty, as 
the highest potency of all the 
beauty of material objects, seemed 

just then to be matter no longer, but, 
having taken celestial fire, to assert tt- 
self as indeed the true, though visible soul 
or spirit in things . ideal, in all the 
pure brilliancy, and, as tt were, in the 
happy light, of youth and mourning and 
the springtide.” 

Pater had said this years before, but 
as we saw Maud Allan dance, the words 
became our own. It was as_ though 
through us the most graceful of formal 
classicists paid homage to this young 
creature, who is the inspired exponent 
of classic grace of form in orchestric pose 
and motion. 

For it is not only the voice of that 
people of ancient Greece that she has 
heard and answered, but the gods of 
Greece, the nymphs, the hamadryads, 
have called to her through the music of 
Chopin and of Bach, and of Rubinstein, 
and she has found the spell to set them 
free. She has wakened the ‘Tanagra 
figures from their two-thousand-year- 
long repose, and has beckoned so blithely 
to the piping fauns and the dancing 
maidens, and the stately priestesses who 
circle in wondrous processional around 
Greek vases and Etruscan jars, that they 
have hastened down the centuries to meet 


her, bringing rare gifts to lay within her 
slender hands. 

The dry formule of classic gesture, 
whether ritualistic or symbolic, the 
movements of ordinary action, the con- 
crete gestures of either class divested of 
their original meaning to form a third 
class of purely decorative significance,— 
these have quickened for her into fresh 
and pliant loveliness as marvellously as 
the kernels of wheat hidden away in 
Egyptian sarcophagi, when we find and 
plant them in living soil. There are 
glimpses and echoes of the dances of 
festal ceremonial, of the funereal dances, 
and of the dances that the people knew 
and loved. But these she evokes through 
the spell of such music as was unknown 
even to beauty-loving Greece, and they 
are blended into a new enchantment 
illumined by her own inspiration. 

Dancing was to the Greeks as adequate 
an expression of all emotions and 
experiences as poetry or music—more 
adequate than their music, it would seem, 
from the little we have been able to 
discover concerning it. A few of the 
characteristic rhythms we know, but 
either nothing is left to us, or nothing 
ever existed which approached the poly- 
phonic eloquence of the music written 
by the great composers of our later age. 
After all, the inadequacy of their music was 
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only a question of immaturity. The whole 
world was still too young to produce such 
music as we hear and know, Our per- 
version of the true significance of dancing 
has had less excuse. It has been a lost 
art with us, not an undiscovered one. 
And this means that gradually, through 
the centuries, we have allowed an 
exquisite 
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ments of the finest period of Greek art 
we may see reproduced or rather strikingly 
paraphrased in Maud Allan’s dancing of 
the Marche Funebre of Chopin— gestures 
of the endymata and the epiblemata—the 
clinging chiton and enfolding veil. And 
we understand how the raising of the arm 
to cover the head lost somewhere among 

the early 





perception 
to become 
atrophied, 
and a nobly 
flexible 
medium of 
expression 
to be de- 
based. 


The Greek 
Love of the 
Dance. 
But to the 
Greeks, 
dancing was 
a language 
as richly 
varied as 
complete, 
The earliest 
example of 
Greek writ- 
ing that we 
have found 
appears on 
an Attic jar 
of the 
seventh 
century B.C. 
—an in- 
scription 
saying that 
the jar shall 
be given as 
a prize to 
that dancer 








centuries its 
archaic 
significance 
as an action 
of warlike 
defence, to 
become the 
expression 
of theinertia 
of utter ex- 
haustion, or 
an involun- 
tary attempt 
at defence 
against an 
agony of de- 
spair. 

And in 
sheer lyric 
joyousness 
of motion, 
this young 
girl of our 
modern day, 
born in 
Toronto, 
growing up 
in the won- 
drous —un- 
Hellenic 
atmosphere 
of San Fran- 
cisco, has 
infused 
through the 
Greek tradi- 
tion a very 








who ex- 
presses joy- 
ousness 
more vividly 
than all the rest. On the archaic vases of 
Dipylon and Corinth we find crude and 
violent gestures of grief that are gradually 
modified century by century, losing their 
frenzied spontaneity, and gaining in 
symbolic dignity, unto which is added 
at length a studied decorative value. 
And some of these poses and move- 


measures of the Caryates... 


Miss Allan in her ‘‘Spring Song, by Mendelssohn." 
** After seeing her, we know, as we never knew before, how the slender white- 
limbed girls of Lacedemonia drifted, light as thistledown, through the 
in honour of Diana,” 


rare and dis- 
tinctive 
quality of 
beauty. 
For it is al- 
ways her own creative inspiration that she 
is expressing in the exquisite language 
of the virginal dances of Greece. She 
has studied, but never copied these. It 
is their spirit that she interprets for us, 
because their spirit is within her own. 
After seeing her, we know as we never 
knew before how the slender white 














—— 


limbed girls 
of Lacede- 
monitia 
drifted, 
light as 
thistledown, 
through the 
measures of 
the Cary- 
ates, com- 
posed by 
Castor and 
Pollux in 
honour of 
Diana, and 
how the 
Spartan 
youths and 
maidens 
danced the 
Hormos, 
also in 
honour _ of 
Diana, glim- 
mering 
through the 
streets of the 
city, lumin- 
ously chaste 
as moon- 
beams on 
the ripples 
of the sea. 
And wehear 
the flute 
notes clear 
as a forest 
thrws hb. 
shaping to 
their rhyth- 
mic charm 
the dances 
called the 
Hygra, Kal- 
labis and 
Oklasma. 
Most of us 
readof these 
as mere his- 
torical data 
when we 
diligently 
study the 
“manners 
and customs 
of the 
Greeks.” 
But she has 


restored them to living loveliness. 


MAUD ALLAN AND HER DANCES. 

















Photo by Foulsham and Banfield 
“The Vision of Salome.” 


“It took me rather a long time to find just the stones I wanted for the Salome, 
and I made a coloured design showing just where eac 
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is all the 
difference 
that exists 
between the 
treatment of 
the same 
theme by a 
philologist 
and a poet. 

In many 
of he-s 
dances she 
wears the 
short chiton 
used often 
by the 
young Gre- 
cian girls for 
dancing and 
running 
races, of 
such deli- 
cate translu- 
cent texture 
as they 
chose for 
the dance 
composed 
by Deedalus 
for Ariadne. 
For the 
Chopin 
Valse in A 
minor, and 
for Men- 
delssohn’s 
Spring 
Song, the 
little chiton 
is of smoke- 
coloured 
chiffon, the 
full puff of 
the kolpos 
light as a 
floatin g 
cloud. And 
while she is 
dancing, 
one forgets 
the Grecian 
maidens— 
and even 
the dryads, 
for she 
seems an 
expression 
ofsome- 
She is the 
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Miss Allan’s father and 
mother are both eye special- 
ists, her brother is a doctor, 
and an uncle of hers was 
a surgeon of distinguished 
ability. None the less, the 
family calling. may have 
helped to fit her for her 
wholly unexpected voca- 
tion all unconsciously, 
through the carefully 
hygienic ruling of her daily 
life. ‘There, in the midst 
of the insistent bustle and 
sophistication of San Fran- 
cisco, her bringing up was 
like that of a young Greek 
girl of classic days, in its 
out-of-door freedom and 
healthful simplicity. Her 
natural litheness has never 
been checked or hampered 
by the wearing of a corset ; 
so when she began to 
dance she had no cramped 
motions of body or limbs 
to unlearn ; and her slender 
white feet had never been 
taught to grow ugly and 
immobile in tight shoes 
with high heels. It is 
said that the hand of a 
Greek dancer was never 
for a moment inexpressive 
—that even the fingers 








A characteristic pose. 


“To the Greeks. dancing was a language as richly varied as complete.” 


visible swift gladness of a clear spring 
wind. 


The Evolution of an Art. 

Yet people are continually asking, 
“ Who taught her these steps?” It does 
not occur to them that they might as well 
have asked Chopin, after he had played 
one of his ballades, ‘“ Who taught you 
those phrases ?” 

lor this young artist has never “ taken 
a lesson” in stage dancing or any sort of 
dramatic expression in her life. She has 
studied with one teacher only, and that 
one, Genius. And as to the other question 
people ask, “From whom does she 
inherit this gift?” the answer is again 
“Genius.” None of her ancestors have 
been upon the stage. The family talent 
has developed along quite different lines. 


were unceasingly eloquent 
interpreters of the com- 
plex orchestric language. 
With Maud Allan, hands 
and feet are alike inspired. 

The only disciplined training — her 
fingers have received was in another art. 
She had intended to be a concert pianist, 
had played in public at San Francisco as 
avery young girl, and afterwards studied 
five years at the Royal High School of 
Music at Berlin. And long before she 
dreamed of dancing, her talent for music 
had awakened the interest of such artists 
as Busoni—whose pupil she was for a 
year, César Thomson, Joachim, Ysaye, 
and Marcel Remy, who wrote for her the 
music of * Salome.” 


Music and Joachim. 

Nevertheless, she had not yet found 
her métier. Playing was a delight, but it 
was not her most complete expression of 














MAUD ALLAN AND HER DANCES. 


music as she interpreted it. To sit still 
at the piano made her feel prisoned at 
times. And when any one else played, to 
listen passively was not enough. Her 
instinct was to reflect the music in motion, 
One day she followed the impulse as 
a friend of hers was playing; and as 
sometimes one hears a familiar melody 
and begins to hum it half unconsciously, 
so she began to dance. It was impossible 
that a musician should see such dancing 
and not recognise pure creative inspiration. 
And so it all began. 

And now there was the treasure-house 
of music that she had known and loved 
for years, ready for her to enter by this 
just-discovered door. ‘That is how her 
repertoire is so varied and ever-changing, 
—there is always some unfinished 
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her. To this Belgian composer and 
savant she owes more in the way of 
helpful research and suggestion than to 
any other person, and [| have never 
heard her speak of him without the 
most grateful recognition of his never- 
failing sympathy. ‘Lhe last years of his 
life he withdrew himself more and more 
from his friends, for his increasing deaf- 
ness made him sensitive and gloomy. 
But he always had interest and to spare 
in the career of this young artist friend 
of his, whose possibilities he recognised 
with such fine appreciation. 

As to the Salome itself few people who 
have ever heard that curious haunting 
music will ever forget it wholly—and 
certainly not the vision of the dance 





dance gradually shaping itself into 
complete beauty in her mind. 
Partly through the friendships she 
had already made with people of 
true artistic discrimination, partly 
because her exquisite art would have 
compelled the recognition of such 
people in any case, appreciation of 
a rare quality was immediately forth- 
coming. So that her public appear- 
ances have been for the most part 
“under distinguished patronage ” in 
a refreshingly genuine sense of the 
phrase, and in theatres where only 
plays or recitals of especial distinc- 
tion are allowed to be given. 
Among these was her own Royal 
High School of Music at Berlin. 
“It was so strange and exciting,” 
she has told me, “to go back to 
Berlin the second time on purpose 
to dance at my old school. Pro- 
fessor Joachim seemed so glad to 
see me, and so interested to hear 
about my dancing; but he said, 
with the quaintest whimsical earnest- 
ness, patting me on the head as if 


I were a small child, ‘Yes, my 
little girl, you may dance anything 


1 o 


that comes into your little head 
only please don’t dance my Beet- 
hoven!’ So that day I crossed the 
Moonlight Sonata from my _pro- 
gramme.” 


“The Vision of Salome.” 


It was in Vienna that she planned 














and completed “The Vision of 
Salome,” two years after Marcel 
Remy had written the music for 


An appeal. 


‘Some of the poses and movements of the best period of Greek 


art we may see reproduced in Maud Allan's dancing.” 
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itself. It is the daughter of kings that from her arms, her feet, and her gar- 


we see, superbly, fiercely, dazzlingly 
proud—this Salome, granddaughter of 
Herod the Great and lineal descendant 


of the Maccabees, Watching her, we 
feel that Hebrew ancestors of hers 
have taken part in the sacred dances 


borrowed and adapted from the priestly 
ceremonies of Egypt. And we see how 
the Greek flower-danves have changed 
in character since being brought to Rome, 
growing more decorative, more sensuous, 
and far less clear in spirit. ‘The criticisms 
one has heard are just as valid, and no 
more, as the objections expressed by a 
very querulous princess in one city where 
it was proposed that Miss Allan should 
appear publicly at the Opera, where she 
had already given a private performance. 
‘The princess was a very important patron 
of the Opera House, and announced 
with stern finality that she should never 
enter their doors again if “a young 
person with naked feet” was permitted 
to dance there. Many times since then 
have urgent messages been sent to Miss 
Allan to appear in this very House, but 
the management have been given to 
understand that their choice of the princess 
was final, and that they must abide by it. 

In another city Salome was forbidden, 
not by the censor, but through the bid 
for votes of a member of the Government 
who held a vetoing power. He burned 
to denounce something or somebody, to 
establish a general appreciation of his 
own righteousness and striking eligibility 
for re-election, so without even seeing 
the dance he spoke of it in good set 
terms, and pompously dilated upon its 
contaminating powcr. 

Whereupon the press of several king- 
doms cleared the air by laughing at him 
right heartily—which was not at all the 
method of purifying the atmosphere that 
he had intended. And Otto Julius Bir- 
baum promptly wrote a feuilleton for the 
Berlin Zagedb/att, saying that “ one could 
not be grateful enough to this young and 
really great artist””—that it “ would not 
be too muci: if we should go down on 
our knees to her and thank her for the 
beauty she has brought into our lives.” 

Of this new Salome may be said what 
was written of the real Salome—that 
“she danced like the Indian priestesses, 
like Nubians of the Cataracts, like the 
Bacchantes of Lydia, like a flower sway- 
ing in the wind,” and that “sparks flew 





ments.” 

Even more remarkable than the in- 
tensity of public enthusiasm over her 
dancing is the quality of the audience 
she attracts. It is not so much its social 
brilliance I speak of now—that is an 
obvious element of all her audiences—as 
its widely representative character. Men 
and women who stand for the best 
thought and work of England go to see 
her, not once, but again and again, for 
they recognise that the gracious presence 
of genius is here. 


Home and an Earthquake. 


Meantime the young artist they flock 
to see is living very quietly here in 
London with her father and mother, It 
is only a temporary abode, to be sure, for 
it is in Berlin that she is establishing her 
permanent atelier, But plenty of flowers, 
and all the sunshine that London deigns 
to offer, give it a genuine and restful 
homeliness, and one finds there some- 
thing very closely akin to the atmosphere 
of family life in New England—that quiet 
sort of understanding comraderie that 
has no need to be expressed in words, 
It is a spirit that is sometimes misunder- 
stood by the more demonstrative Con- 
tinentals, this Anglo-Saxon reserve of 
ours. At the time of the earthquake 
at San Francisco, Miss Allan was in 
Berlin, and for ten days she had no news 
from her father and mother. She was at 
that time resting, and in pension, and 
many of the pension aditués extracted 
an agreeable excitement from watching 
her with lynx eyes to see whether she 
‘showed any real feeling.” And as she 
neither went into hysterics nor wept con- 
fidingly on any dowager’s shoulder, they 
decided that she was a very hard and 
unnatural person. At the end of what 
seemed to her these endless ten days, a 
telegram reached her, and was given to 
her when she was passing through the 
hall, where instantly they all crowded 
around her and bombarded her with 
questions. She read the telegram, folded 
it up again with a deliberate exactness 
that should have told them something of 
her benumbed state, made her stiff lips 
form the words “They are safe,” and 
went quietly to her room, while they 
whispered loudly that it was very strange 
that she could receive such news without 














fainting. 
And they 
were SO ag- 
grieved at 
being cheated 
out of this 
agreeable 
break in the 
usual mono- 
tony of their 
lives, that 
they never 
quite forgave 
her, and _ be- 
lieved most 
firmly thence- 
forth that she 
was a person 
utterly devoid 
of natural 
affection ! 

Yesterday 
her father was 
telling me 
something of 
another talent 
she has— 
several, in 
fact, for those 
eloquent 
fingers of 
hersare gifted 
in a hundred 
different 
ways. He 
spoke with 
hearty pride 
of the clever 
things she 
had done in 
the way of 
m odelling, 
and told me 
that he had 
just brought 
overseas a 
cabinet that 
she had 
carved at 
home, to be 
installed now 
in her Berlin 
studio, 


Something 
of “Fidi,” 


Out of the many invitations that come 
to her, Miss Allan accepts comparatively 
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Miss Allan at home. 


Specially taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


quietly amused. 
self,” she said. 
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few, keeping 
certain hours 
clear for rest 
and for study 
—hours that 
are occasion- 
ally en- 
croached 
upon when 
we fall to 
talking of 
music and 
books. (She 
not only in- 
terprets 
music, but 
composes it, 
and has 
written some 
charming 
songs.) But 
if the  con- 
versation 
lasts too long, 
Fidi takes it 
upon herself 
to remind us, 
Fidi is a white 
kitten, whose 
ears are en- 
gagingly pink. 
She has divers 
ingenious 
ways of re- 
minding us 
that she 
wishes to be 
amused, ‘The 
other night 
we were very 
literally talk- 
ing chiffons. 
I was won- 
dering who 
could have 
fashioned 
Miss Allan’s 
little smoke- 
grey chiton— 
since the 
Greek spit it 
abides not 
pure and un- 
trammelled 
inthe modern 
modiste. 
She _ looked 


“Oh, I made that my- 
**It was the simplest 
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way. Of course I knew just what I 


wanted, as no one else could, and even 
when 1 drew the most careful designs, 
I couldn’t make other people understand 
the 


how the folds should go. I make 


designs for 


all my _ cos- 
tumes. It 
took me 


rather a long 
time to find 
just the 
tones. oi 
wanted for 
the Salome, 
and I made 
a coloured 
design show- 
ing just where 
each one was 
to go.” 
While we 
were _ busily 
discussing 
the matter of 
classic cos 
tume,  Fidi, 
who had been 
investigating 
a basket of 
cyclamens 
with great 
interest, 
neatly 
scooped out 
a pawful of 
moss, and 
rushing over 
to us ‘on 
three legs, 
offered the 
moss for our 
inspection as 
a trophy of 
great worth 
And as this 
did not 
wholly  dis- 
tract our 
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when she was chidden in German for 
spoiling the flowers, she leapt about in 
impenitent joy because she had made 
us notice her. Fidi hath a strange, nay, 
uncanny intelligence that I have never 
known 
equalled in 
any other 
real orlegend- 
ary cat. And 
her love of 
flowers is in- 
ordinate. 
But the 
daily supply 
of flowers 
nienhe 16 
enough to 


satisfy even 
Fidi. And 
it has been 


steadily — in- 
creasing ever 
since Miss 
Allan came 
to London. 
Last night the 
little  sitting- 
room waslike 
a hanging 
garden, all 
aglow with a 
June — splen- 
dour of roses. 
There were 
tall lilies, too, 
and_ passion- 
flowers,  fra- 
gile clematis 
swaying 
abovea snow- 
drift of aza- 
leas, and 
sprays of lilac 
white as sea- 
foam. 





Flowers and 





attention, she 
jumped up 
on the table, 
where a vase 
of white violets stood, and dabbed at 
three or four of the blossoms until 
they fell out without overturning the vase, 
—mirabile dictu/—brought them to us, 
and patted our hands sharply with her 
paws to make us pay attention. And 


The Dancing Girl. 


their Influ- 


ence, 


A famous Greek statue in the British Museum 


Presently 

she came in, 

this grave-eyed, sleader girl with the brow 
of a student and soft brown waving 
hair, for whom all this blossoming love- 
liness had been evoked, and her arms 
were full of wild daffodils. 
** See, have just from 


these come 








A parting glimpse. 


“This grave-eyed, slender girl with the brow of a student and soft brown waving hair. . . . The little sitting-room was like a 


hanging garden, all aglow with a June splendour of roses.” 


(Photograph specially taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE.) 
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Wales,” she said. ‘‘ People are always 
asking who taught me to dance. | 
wonder if they ever saw these growing, 
with the morning sunlight on them, when 
a spring wind blows.” 


a ‘thorough course’ in something, and 


holds certificates and diplomas setting 
forth his attainments in polysyllabic 
periods.” And for a moment or two we 
fell into rather sober thought. 








.s _ a 














The Marche Funebre of Chopin, as Miss Allan interprets it. 


** Tt is all music —and the echo is dancing.” 


“hey would be sure to ask you why 
you wondered anything so very irrelevant,” 
I said. ‘‘There is only one kind of 
teacher, as you know full well —an 
energetic human being who has taken 


But in a hanging garden, academic 
rigidities slip out of one’s mind very 
quickly. 

“Did you lie in the grass for hours 
when you were a little girl, just watching 
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and feeling the rhythm of things?” she 
asked presently. 1 nodded, and she went 
on: “ Of course we do it now, whenever 
the hours will let us; but there is never 
such golden leisure any more when one 
grows up. But even now it is so good to 
get away like that, and rest—and_ learn 
things—-to watch the ferns and the feathery 
grasses and the swaying branches of the 
trees. You see themes of motion 
developed into all the complexity of a 
Jach fugue, and resolved into clear 
simplicity again through obeying just as 
definite a lawas the one Bach recognised. 
But it is stupid to try to talk about it; 
] can’t find the words I want—only it is 
all music to me, the April smell of the 
earth, and the springing uplift of growing 
things, and a sudden glimpse of blue in 
the sky, and the swift outlining of a white 
cloud in living silver by a flash of the sun. 
It is all music—and the echo is dancing.” 

Perhaps this is part of the reason why 
I have so often heard people whisper to 
each other, as they watched Miss Allan 
dance, “It is so different, isn’t it?” 

It is different—very. 

This is not an age in which we hold 
dancing in such honour as to name our 


very magistrates “ pro-orchesteres,” “‘ the 
dance leaders,” as in ancient ‘Thessaly. 
Neither do our statesmen dance around 
the spoils of war, as Sophocles around the 
trophies taken at Salamis. Poets do not 
dance as they chant their verses; and I 
fear that neither Mr. Bernard Shaw nor 
Mr. Barrie would receive with enthusiasm 
the suggestion that they should acquit 
themselves as dancers in their own plays, 
after the manner of At%schylus and 
Aristophanes. In fact, I think that Mr, 
Chesterton is the only modern person 
who would find an intrinsic dignity in 
the idea. For our sense of humour is 
amazingly crude and persistently occupied 
with superficial aspects. And we most 
certainly should never have the moral cour- 
age to erect a statue to the most illustrious 
dancer of the State, for the essentially 
Anglo-Saxon reason that “it is not done.” 

And yet, there is a hope that our pur- 
blind eyes may begin to see a little clearer, 
to recognise that dancing — not the 


mathematically prescribed caracoling of 


the ballet—but dancing such as Maud 
Allan has re-created, is a noble and 
inspired art of expression that has been 
too long forgotten 
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The expression of the inertia of utter exhaustion. 


The six photographs of Miss Allan in the act of dancing are by Foulsham and Banfield ; 
the others were taken specially for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Reginald Haines. 








IN MY GARDEN. 




















Headpiece by W. T. Horton. 


’ WAS there she turned and mocked at me, 

| Just by that snow-white lilac tree : 
‘‘What did I want with woman’s love? 

Flowers filled my life all else above.” 

Ah, when she seemed to scorn me so, 

My garden—’twas a Vale of Woe. 


This is the rose she threw away— 

I plucked it from a damask spray 
And bade her wear it for my sake ; 
Small progress did my wooing make— 
She only saw the tiny thorn 

By which her little hand was torn. 


Towards that small white gate she sped, 
The sparrows twittered overhead, 

A lark sprang up from out the grass— 
I vowed I would not let her pass 

Until at least I knew my fate— 

Such coquetry was out of date. 


A bush of syringa looked down 
Upon her forehead’s puckered frown, 
Then tossed some blossoms in her hair- 
And she, she let them linger there. 
“Cupid is crowning you,” I cried, 
“The orange flower proclaims the bride.” 
Ah, when at length she raised her eyes, 
My garden—it was Paradise ! 
ANNIE G. HopPkKINs. 
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BY OWE 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK REYNOLDS. 
T was an Octoberish October after- 
| noon, raw and damp and dirty. 

Sadie Bell, daughter of old Peter, 
the oil millionaire, elevated her pretty, 
pert face in the air, and made. uncom- 
plimentary remarks about England in 
general and Endswell in particular, as 
she walked down the dreary main street, 
accompanied by the Hon. Tom Varing and 
the superintendent of police. She was 
staying at Lord Endswell’s country house, 
just outside Endswell. Some of her 
diamonds had been stolen the night 
before; hence her excursion into the 
town, and some disposition to criticise it. 

“Tt doesn’t even look wicked,” she 
complained ; “‘ only nasty.” 

“Ah!” said the superintendent. ‘“ You 
ought to go down some of those alleys— 
or rather you ought not. There’s no one 
can venture there alone, except Parson 
Smith.” 

Miss Sadie turned to the Hon. Tom. 
They did not share their parents’ desire 
for a matrimonial alliance between them ; 
but they were on good terms. 


Copyright 1908 by Owen Oliver. 


“He watched them eat.” 


PARSON SMITH. 
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“Your friend the madman,” she re- 
marked. 

“He advised Miss Bell to sell her 
jewellery for the benefit of the poor,” the 
Hon. Tom explained, with a grin. 

‘‘Ah!” saidthe superintendent. “He 
carries things rather far. Still,—talk of 
parsons ! ” 

He jerked his head toward a man who 
had just come out of a narrow passage on 
the other side of the road, and was striding 
along parallel with them—a very tall 
young fellow, who seemed to _ have 
obtained an unfair share of arms and 
legs, and to be somewhat embarrassed 
with them. He had red hair, and a long 
nose, and a mouth that looked as if it 
shut more easily than it opened. ‘There 
was a permanent scar on his forehead, 
and a temporary swelling on his cheek, 
and his knuckles were cut and _ swollen. 
His clerical attire was somewhat dis- 
ordered, and his coat was dabbed with 
mud. 

“* Why !” cried Miss Sadie, ‘‘ he looks 
as if he had been fighting !” 
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The superintendent laughed. “It’s 
his way of preaching,” he stated. ‘“‘ The 
only way that some of them understand. 
They call him ‘Scrapping Smith,’ and 
I’m told that it’s pretty to see him handle 
a man. It seems to do them good, 
anyhow. I’ve had ten per cent. less 
convictions this last year, since he came.” 

“Ask him about it,” Miss Sadie com- 
manded, as Parson Smith slanted across 
the road to their side, without heeding 
the mud; and the superintendent cut 
him off. 

“Been having a little trouble, sir?” 
he asked. It was noticeable that he 
addressed Parson Smith with deference. 
For the superintendent was an indepen- 
dent man. 

“It was only Joe Siggers,” the parson 
apologised. ‘* You see, he took the pledge 
last week, and I heard that he was going 
to the ‘‘l'rue Briton’ this afternoon.” 

“Ah!” said the superintendent. 
“From his wife, I suppose ? ” 

“The information reached me,” said 
the parson evasively. ‘“ Tortunately, I 
arrived there just before poor Joe. I had 
some difficulty in persuading him to 
abandon his foolish intention ; but in the 
end my arguments prevailed.” 

Miss Sadie laughed. ‘ Your arguments 
seem to have suffered in the process,” she 
suggested. She pointed to his bruised 
hands ; and he blushed. 

“T daresay it seems a strange way to 
you,” he confessed ; “but I warned him 
before he took the pledge that I should 
hold him to it. You don’t know what it 
means to the wife and children when the 
man drinks. Yes, it came toa fight. It 
often does.” He sighed. ‘I wish I could 
reach them some other way; but I use 
the best weapons that I have. I ama 
poor preacher, unfortunately, and I fear I 
am also lacking in tact. They are a 
queer flock; but there are some rough 
diamonds among them.” 

“And some polished ones!” cried 
Miss Sadie. ‘‘ Mine!” 

Parson Smith shook his head sadly. 
“I fear so!—I fearso! I thought I had 
persuaded him to give up that sort of 
thing, but . 

* You know the thief?” she interrupted 
quickly. 

‘*T understand that it is ‘ Sober Jones.’ ” 
He glanced at the superintendent ; and 
the superintendent nodded. ‘It is a 
blow to me. I had great hopes of Jones 





—great hopes. He is an abstemious man, 
and a kind husband and father. Circum- 
stances led him into evil courses ; but he 
seemed penitent, and his wife joined her 
influence to mine ; she is a worthy woman 
—very worthy. I really thought but it 
seems that he couldn’t get work, and the 
children were hungry, and—I am grieved 
about it—deeply grieved.” 

“T am obliged by your sympathy.” 
Miss Sadie tossed her pretty head 
slightly, 

‘*] was thinking of him and his family,” 
the parson said* gravely. “I do not 
suppose it matters so much to you.” 

She tossed her head more than slightly. 
“You are on the side of the thieves 
and drunkards,” she challenged him. 

He faced her quietly and unflinchingly. 
“On the side of the sinners, yes! On 
the side of the sin, no!” 

Miss Sadie bowed with a_ sweep. 
“Since you are on their side, not mine,” 
she said, ‘‘ good-day !” 

“Good-day!” Parson Smith looked at 
her with admiration too sincere to be 
impertinent. “I wish I could preach,” 
he said wistfully. 

“Try!” she cried defiantly; and he 
took off his hat. 

“ They live hard,” he said; “and you 
live soft. God soften your heart to them. 
Good-day!” He put on his hat and 
strode away. 

“TIl soften my heart when I get back 
those diamonds,” Miss Sadie told her 
companions ; “ and not before, I guess!” 

She watched Parson Smith’s broad 
back, with a strange look in her eyes. 
“What do you make of him?” she « 
manded sharply. 

‘““A man,” said the Hon. Tom, with 
unusual gravity. 

““That’s it,” the superintendent agreed. 

“Vil tell you what Z make of him,” 
said Miss Sadie. “A thief! He stole 
my diamonds !” 

The Hon. Tom glared, and the superin- 
tendent laughed. 

“Hang it all!” the Hon. Tom 
spluttered. “Hang it all! He's a 
‘varsity man ; and a double blue ; anda 
parson,” 

“A queer parson!” snapped Miss 
Sadie. 

“Well,” said the superintendent, “he 
may be ; but I’d sooner take my chance 
with him than with some of the regular 
clergy. As for taking your jewe's, it’s 
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PARSON 


absurd—if you'll excuse me for speaking 
plainly.” 

“He’s the very figure of the fellow I 
saw jump through the window,” Miss 
Sadie persisted obstinately; ‘‘and red 
hair, too.” 

The superintendent pointed out that 
“Sober Jones” was of similar build, and 
rejoiced in hair of the same colour; and 
the Hon. Tom made angry remarks about 
the unreasonableness of women, and 
especially spoilt American girls—he and 
Miss Sadie were good enough friends to 
wrangle—-but they failed to convince her. 

“1 don’t mean that he’s a common 
pickpocket,” she explained, “only a— 
what do you call it ?—an anarchist ?” 

‘Socialist, you mean, I suppose ?” the 
Hon. ‘Tom growled. 

“Ye-es. Those people who think 
they’ve as much right to your things as 
you have yourself—and more! He’s 
taken them for his poor, or something of 
that sort. He told me they’d be more 
use to them than to me. He’s quite 
mad. It’s a pity, for he’s real fine in 
some ways.” She sighed. 

The Rev. Theophilus Smith marched 
on, little guessing these slurs upon his char- 
acter. He would no more have dreamed 
of taking the diamonds than of flying ; 
and he would rather have harmed any 
one in the world than Miss Sadie. He 
was thinking of her, in fact, as he walked 
along, and, quoting Zhe Lady of Shadlott 
to himself — 


He said, ‘She has a lovely face. 
The Lord in His mercy send her grace ’— 


“There’s good in her,” he told himself— 
“there must be, with eyes like that. If 
I could show her herself, in her furs, 
beside the wife of ‘Sober Jones,’ in her 
rags, she would know what | meant ; but 
I’ve no power of words—no power at 
all... . 1 suppose she thought me a 
disreputable, brawling brute. It és dis- 
reputable ; but, if I hadn’t stopped him 
drinking, he wouldn’t have taken a penny 
home. ... Poorold Joe!” | 

The parson’s landlady held up her 
hands and scolded him when she opened 
the door. “ Fighting again!” she cried. 
“You're a pretty parson !” 

“I may be a parson,” he said cheer- 
fully ; “but I am certainly not pretty. 
Neither is poor Joe at this moment. I 
caught him just as he was going in. I 
fear he will not be able to come to the 
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smoker this evening.” He looked sad, 
but brightened up quickly. “Still, he’s 
a good chap, and bears no malice. And 
what’s for tea, Mrs. Millet ?” 

Mrs. Milletsmiled triumphantly. “Crum- 
pets!” she said. ‘“‘ Sixpennyworth! ” 

“Ah!” said Parson Smith. “ Ah-ha!” 

He rubbed his hands boyishly, and ran 
upstairs to wash; and Mrs. Millet told 
her daughter to dish up the crumpets and 
the tea. ‘And if any one wants to see 
him,” she commanded,” just fetch me to 
them. ‘They'll not go in till he’s eaten 
every crumpet. If he had the last loaf 
in the world he’d give it away. He’s a 
saint on earth, he is!” 

The crumpets were in two glovious, 
greasy stacks. Parson Smith had de- 
molished one pile when two ragged little 
boys tapped cautiously at his window, 
which looked into the street. He rose 
hastily, with his finger to his lips, opened 
the window, and pulled them in. Then 
he motioned to the crumpets, and the 
boys rushed upon them. He watched 
them eat, rubbing his hands. 

“Well, Jones?” he asked, when the 
plate was empty. 

“Mother wants you to come round at 
once,” said the elder boy, who was about 
ten. . 

“ Farver’s come back,” said the younger 
boy, who was about eight. 

“You fool!” cried his older brother. 
** Mother told you not to tell. She'll give 
it to you, if she knows !” 

“Then she’d better not know,” the 
parson suggested, ‘‘or I might have to 
give it to you. You wouldn't like that, 
eh?” He pinched their ears playfully. 
“Best go out the way you came, or 
Mrs. Millet will give it to me. Tell your 
mother I’ll be round directly.” 

He shook his head when he had closed 
the window, and strode up and down the 
room. “They'll have him,” he muttered 
—‘‘they’ll have him. Dear, dear me! A 
good husband and father. If I’d had 
more power of influencing him. The 
man’s not bad—not really bad. I ought 
to have managed better ; but I’m such a 
poor hand at preaching. I don’t find 
the right words. Dear, dear me! It’s 
terrible—terrible !” 

He put on his hat, and went out into 
the drizzling rain. He wore no overcoat, 
because he had none. He had given his 
old ulster to an asthmatic pavement artist. 
“The overcoat fund,” as he playfully 
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termed his savings for the new one, only 
amounted to fifteen shillings and seven- 
pence as yet. His private income was 
not small; but the calls upon his charity 
were large. 

He passed down dark alleys and ill-lit 
passages till he reached some squalid 
cottages backing upon the banks of the 
torpid, unsavoury canal. He knocked 
at a door, and entered without waiting for 
an answer. A meagre little woman stood 
in the passage, twisting her apron in 
her bony hands. She had evidently been 
crying. 

“Weil, Mrs. Jones ?” he asked. 

“He.can’t get away,” she said. ‘“ He’s 
run back here. ‘The police are coming. 
Oh, sir! can’t you save him? He never 
meant to do it, sir; but the children 
were hungry. Oh, sir! you never had 
children ?” 

‘Where is he ?” the parson asked. 

She jerked her head toward an unlit 
room. 

The parson entered. 

“Tt’s your own fault,” he pronounced, 
with a resolute attempt at sternness. 

‘What's the use of talking about 
‘fault,’” a hoarse voice asked from the 
darkness, “‘ when a chap’s kids are starv- 
ing ?” 

“Tt isn't I who speaks,” said the parson 
sternly. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ ” 

There was a silence. 

“They was all laid out under the light, 
by the window,” the hoarse voice apolo- 
gised at length. ‘‘ And we was that hard 
up. I never set out to do it, parson. 
I’d put ’em back if I could. Straight!” 

“Give them to me,” said the parson. 
“Tl take them back.” ‘There was an- 


other silence. ‘ Well, I’ll do nothing for 


you while you keep them.” 

“What's the good?” the voice asked. 
“ They’ve tracked me here. ‘There’s two 
‘cops’ on the banks, and two in the street ; 
and they’re waiting for more!” The 
man laughed fiercely, ‘‘ They know it'll 
take half a dozen to run me in. If there 
ain’t murder done 

“If I set about you,” the parson cried, 
with sudden fury, ‘‘ there’ll be something 
of the kind done now! Give me the 
diamonds, or You fool ! do you want 
to be taken with them on you?” 

“‘ Doesn’t matter,” said “ Sober Jones.” 
“She saw me—the gal they belonged 
to. Look here, parson. Couldn’t you 
draw them off, just for a few minutes— 








the blessed ‘cops’? If you’d do that and 
lend me two-and-five I might get down 
to the junction, and off to my sister’s. 
That’s the’ fare. I’d try to get work 
swelp me bob, I would !—and then I’d 
write to you, and you could tell her.” 
A shadowy arm pointed out of the 
darkness to the trembling woman in the 
doorway. ‘“Can’t you fox them, and 
give a chap a dog’s chance ?” 

‘Give me the diamonds,” the parson 
repeated, ‘It’s the last time I shall ask 
you.” 

“Give him the diamonds,” the woman 
begged. 

‘There was a hoarse groan. The hand 
stretched slowly out from the gloom 
again. ‘The parson took a case to the 
candle in the passage and examined the 
contents, When he was satisfied he put 
it in his pocket. 

“ Here’s five shillings,” he said shortly, 
“Give me an old muffler of his, Mrs. 
Jones. Sharp!” She ran upstairs ; and 
the parson put his hat under his jacket— 
a shabby, unclerical garment that he wore 
in rough weather—and buttoned the 
jacket tightly. ‘‘We’re the same size 
and _ build,” he said, ‘and both red _ hair. 
They may take me for you in the dark. 
If they do, and chase me, take the chance, 
and get away. ‘Try to go straight, man, 
for——” 

The elder boy rushed in at the back 
door, and announced that the “cops” 
were coming up the alley. Mrs. Jones rar 
downstairs with a huge, tattered muffler. 
The parson tied it round his neck and 
face almost up to his eyes. Even in the 
candle-light he was scarcely distinguish- 
able from “Sober Jones.” He darted 
from the front door into the ill-lit street. 
Two policemen gave a shout, and blew 
their whistles. ‘The parson ran, and they 
ran after him, and the denizens of the 
cottages ran here and there around and 
between them. ‘They never got in the 
way of the pursued, but always in that 
of the pursuers. ‘‘ Mind the ‘cop’ in the 
alley,” one rough muttered in his ear; 
and he made a football swerve, and 
eluded a young policeman who sprang 
out. “Through Black’s house and along 
the canal bank,” another rough whis- 
pered, as he turned the corner. He saw 
an open front door facing him, and darted 
in. The front door closed behind him, 
and the back door opened in front of 
him. He flew down the garden, vaulted 
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“He flew down the garden, vaulted the fence, and ran along the greasy bank, almost hidden in the rising 
mist that generally hung about the canal.” 
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the fence, and ran along the greasy bank, 
almost hidden in the rising mist that 
generally hung about the canal at this 
time of the year. 

For a few moments he thought that 
his escape was made. ‘Then he heard 
a whistle behind him. A constable posted 
on the bank had detected the moving 
figure, and was pursuing. Whistles were 
blowing shrilly everywhere in the street 
above that ran parallel to the canal. 
Through the long alleys that ran down 
to the bank he saw a crowd pouring by. 
Another crowd was gathering on the 
bridge where it crossed the canal. The 
electric lights there pierced through the 
mist, and he could see the vehicles 
halting. He heard police whistles there 
too. ‘That was where they expected to 
catch him evidently. 

Well, they must catch him, he decided. 
Jones would have got away by now, and 
they would probably not be able to prove 
anything against himself. ‘They might 
suspect that he had given them this wild 
chase to enable the thief to escape ; 
but proof was another matter—unless 


they searched him and _ found the 
diamonds! He sweated coldly at the 
thought. If they discovered them they 


would think that e was the thief! He! 
A minister of religion! He groaned 
aloud. His thought was less of himself 
than of the disgrace to his sacred calling, 
and the sneers that would fall upon 
religion. He knew the harm that was 
done by those sneers ; saw it every day 
of his life. 

He put his hand in his pocket hastily 
to throw the jewels into the canal, drew 
out the little case, and paused... . 
No! he could not do that. They were 
not his to throw away. ‘That would be 
theft. He must find some way of _re- 
storing them to the rightful owner, as had 
been his intention when he took them. 
If that way involved disgrace and prison 
for him, he must face it. 

He paused in his running, threw the 
tattered muffler into the canal, replaced 
his hat on his head, and walked on. ‘The 
constable behind slowed down as he 
drew near, and crept on very cautiously, 
truncheon inhand. Parson Smith paused 
under the light of a lamp and faced him. 
They stared at each other. 

“T’ve got the wrong man!” the con- 
stable panted. 


“You've got the wrong man!” 


the 
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parson agreed. He tried to speak steadily, 
but his breath failed him, 

“You've been running, sir,” the con- 
stable observed with sudden suspicion. 
* You—what do you know about it ?” 

“ About what ?” asked Parson Smith, 
with a great effort to regain his wind. 

The man eyed him keenly. “I think 
we’d better go into that at the station,” 
he suggested. 

“Very well,” said the parson. 

They walked along together. At the 
bridge they met an inspector and a 
number of policemen. The inspector 
heard the man’s story without comment. 

“You must come to the station, sir,” 
he said; and they walked up the steps, 
and over the bridge, followed by an ex- 
cited crowd. At the far end there was 
an ugly rush. Some of the roughs 
wished to rescue “ Scrapping Smith,” and 
were only kept back by his stepping in 
front of the police and remonstrating with 
them. He was going with the police in 
the interests of justice, he told them; and 
they gave him three cheers, 

He was kept waiting in the station a 
long while. Then he was shown into a 
room where he found the superintendent 
—-and Sadie Bell. She had been driving 
before dinner, and had heard of the chase, 
and had come into the station to see the 
thief. He would sooner have seen any 
one else ; for Sadie’s bright eyes had 
done their work very thoroughly, and 
he feared her more than the rest of 
the world. 

““T suppose,” said the superintendent 
slowly, ‘‘ you wanted to draw our men off, 
and give Jones a run. Well, I’ve been 
talking it over with Miss Bell, and we 
don’t want to ask you any questions. 
You didn’t wish to be mixed up in this 
affair, and you ran out, and, being in a 
dangerous neighbourhood and _ hearing 
that something was going on, you kept on 
running. Our men mistook you for 
Jones, and followed. That’s what we'll 
understand. . . . I don’t know that I’m 
doing my duty in letting you go, but—I 
know that you do a good work among 
these poor wretches, and—I suppose there 
are two sides to every question. I hope 


you'll be more careful in future, sir. You 
can go.” 
“Thank you,” said Parson Smith. He 


bowed to both. ; 
“T will drive you a little way,” said the 
“T want to speak toyou.. . 


girl. about 
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the softening of hearts.” 
queerly. 

Nevertheless, she did not speak till she 
put him down at the corner of the street 
where he lived, and he had alighted. 
Then she bent slowly toward him, 

“Thief!” she said in a fierce, quiet 
whisper. “It was you who took them ! 
I saw your red 
hair. I knew it 
when I saw it 
this afternoon. I 
thought you did 
it for the poor, 
and—and I meant 
to say nothing ; 
but you let them 
put the blame on 


She laughed 


this poor man, 
with a wife and 
children. ~ 


hearts want soften- 
ing ... Drive on, 
please.” 

She leaned back 
in the carriage 
and pulled up the 
window. 

Parson Smith 
was still standing 
motionless when 
thecarriage turned 
the corner. Ile 
did not sleep that 
night. 

He called upon 
her next morning 
and gave her the 
jewels, 

““You are mis- 
taken on one 
point,” he began ; 
but she cut him 
short fiercely. 

“Do not dare 
to speak to me!” 


she cried. ‘‘ And 
do not suppose 
that F am 


influenced by any pity for you—or any 
softening of the heart! ‘Those who steal 
deserve to pay the penalty. It is just. 
It is right. If the thief had been this 
man Jones, he should go to prison. If 
you had not been a parson—a parson ! 
Oh! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself !— 
I could have asked them to search you 
at the station, and you should have gone 
to prison. I have spared you for one 





“'Sadie's usually bright face was tearful.” 
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reason—only one. I once had a friend 
who was a minister. I loved him; and I 
remembered what he had said about— 


about any disgrace to the cloth. I did 
not think of such disgrace as yours. I— 


please go!” 


Parson Smith did not answer, only 
looked at her fora moment. He had 
hoped against 

hope that — she 


would believe his 
story ; but now he 
could 


not even 
tell it, for the 
sake of ‘‘Sober 
Jones” and _ his 


children and wife. 
He looked at her 
a long while be- 


\ 4 | "| fore he turned 

ENG } away; and again 
b VY, { 

hd WY from the door. 

A \\\ \ | She never forgot 

if Ser | =e 7. 

y Wine <4 the look in his 

NS eyes. 
The superin- 
tendent came 


round to see him 
the next morning. 


“Well, sir,” he 
said cheerfully, 
“Vm glad for 
once that I did 
wrong: but |] 
always back your 
judgment about 
that sort of 
people. It seems 


that Jones didnt 
tuke those things 
after all. She's 
found them in a 
secret drawer! 
For utter careless- 
ness and thought 
lessness give mea 
woman—especi- 
ally a pretty one! 
She doesn’t seem 


to think a bit of the trouble she’s 
caused to the police. Still, she behaved 
very well about-you. It was a_ foolish 


thing to do, and she had it in her power 
to give you a deal of trouble.” 
“Yes,” said Parson Smith. 
had.” 
He brought “ Sober Jones ” back to his 
family, and started him upon a life of 
honesty out of the balance of the “ over- 


‘ She 
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coat fund.” He denied himself more, 
and worked harder among the poor. He 
grew quieter and more thoughtful; and, 
when he preached, the gift of words 
seemed to come to him. Sorrow speaks, 
especially when we are silent about the 
sorrow. ‘ The parson’s had trouble,” his 
rough flock said ; and they listened to his 
preaching for the sake of the preacher. 

He told his trouble to none for nine 
months—till Sadie Bell had come on 
another visit to the Varings, and the paths 
of rectitude threatened to prove too strait 
for “Sober Jones.” In the old days the 
parson would have punched him into 
well-doing; but now he preached _in- 
stead. 

** Jones,” he said,‘ “I’m beginning to 
think that you’re an out-and-out black- 
guard ; but, if there’s any good at all in 
you, listen to me.” And then he told 
him of his interview with Miss Bell. 

‘** Now, Jones,” he concluded, “ I’ve let 
her think this because she’d spare me, 
but she wouldn’t spare you; and —she’s 


the woman I love. So you'll have to 
keep straight. You owe it to me.” 

* Sober Jones ” cried like a child. He 
wished it was even harder to go straight, 
he said, so that he could do it for the 
parson. And from that day to this there is 
no more upright man than ‘‘Sober Jones.” 

The next afternoon Parson Smith was 
sitting in a little room, compiling the 
accounts of the coal club; and Mrs, 
Millet showed in Sadie Bell. Sadie’s 
usually bright face was tearful, and she 
put her hand in his. 

‘- Jones has told me,” she said. 

“'That he took them?” said Parson 
Smith. 

“And that—that you love me,” she 
said. “Oh! I do too.” 

* And if a friend of yours hadn’t been 
a clergyman,” Parson Smith said after- 
wards—a long time afterwards—“ I should 
have been in prison.” 

Miss Sadie blushed. ‘‘ Ye-es,” she 
said. ‘“ You see, the friend was—Parson 
Smith.” 


A MORNING RIDE. 


I. 


OW, we are off! Away—away ! 
The misty world is al] our own, 


And sweet as a wild rose half-blown 


Upon a fragrant dewy spray ! 

The breeze sings as we race along ; 
From airy heights of morning blue 
A lark pours sparkling beads of song ; 

Our hearts are singing blithelv too. 


III, 


The roses beckon from the hedge ; 
And, mirrored in a tranquil stream, 
We see the golden Iris gleam : 

A goddess by the water’s edge ; 

For look ! she goes with flashing tread 
Across the meadows out of sight : 

Not bearing Juno’s message dread, 
But one of solace and delight ! 


Il, 


We leave our cares and griefs behind, 
And enter an enchanted land, 
Where meadows lie on either hand : 

Their grasses swaying in the wind, 

And holding in their meshes brown 
A captive maiden—silver-sweet — 

With light upon her petall’d crown 
The slender, moon-faced Marguerite. 


IV. 


On, on we ride into the mist, 
Which still its secret power doth wield, 
Giving a bloom to pond and field, 
Lending the hills their amethyst. 
What leads us on, and on again? 
That charm to which our hearts respond ; 
The promise of a winding lane— 
The vistas of a Land Beyond. 


MABEL E. WORSFOLD. 





























THE TRAINING OF A MODERN KING. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY EDUCATION OF 


VICTOR 


EMMANUEL I11. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., VENICE. 


Royalty, especially in southern Europe, has its dangers as well as its duties, and the 
violent change of succession at Lisbon is a reminder of the need for princes of the 


blood to be prepared for their high responsibilities at any hour. 


/taly has had to bear 


the terrible curse of regicide as well as Portugal, and she may well be broud of the 
foresight and thoroughness that acduate her ruler, as they did the late King Humbert, 


his father, example, and predecessor. 


The following article, from the pen of a 


Scottish Minister of high standing and experiencein Italy, shows how from his boyhood 
King Victor Emmanuel I/1. was inured to the strictest discipline under the sternest 


of tutors, and applied himself to a varied course of unremitting study. 


The result 


has justified the means, for King Victor ts admitted to be one of the most versatile and 
accomplished men tn Europe, and the present article is exceptionally interesting to English- 
men as showing how English ideals have entered into the life and thought of a far-seeing 


and popular monarch. 


N these days, when education is a 
burning question, when it is dis- 
cussed continually in Parliament 

and in the street, and that with reference 
to the children of all classes, I wonder 
how many have ever thought of it in 
connection with a prince, and asked, 
“How is a prince educated?” The 
subject is not an unimportant one. It 
may have for us not only a sentimental, 
but a practical interest. When Francis I. 
of Austria, about the year 1816, visited 
the University of Pavia, and became aware 
of the learning there imparted to the 
young men of Lombardy, and heard the 
voice of Ugo Foscolo raised on behalf of 
liberty, he .exclaimed: “ Voglio sudditi 
devoti, non sapienti” (I want devoted 
subjects, not learned ones), and he drove 
Foscolo, with hundreds of other learned 
Italians, into exile, to find in London a 
new sphere for their talents. But such 
an idea and conduct is a thing of the past. 
Now learning, not ignorance, is realised 
to be a uniting and consolidating bond 
between sovereign and subject. 

I am inclined to think that the popular 
notion in regard to the education of a 
prince is wide of the mark. He is 
supposed to be very leniently treated by 
his preceptors—to be, to some extent, 
the master of his masters, who permit 
him to do very much as he likes. It may 
be so in the case of some princes. It was 


not so in the case of our own Royal 





Family, and it was far from being so in 
the case of him of whose education I am 
going to speak. I cannot imagine a 
soldier, far less a scholar, being under 
stricter discipline than he was, or being 
kept harder at work, nor can I conceive 
any soldier responding more loyally to the 
demands made upon him. The whole of 
the faculties of his being, his body, mind, 
and spirit, his heart, head, and hand, were 
assiduously and unintermittently trained 
by his teachers, and he answered willingly 
to their enlightened educational and 
unrelenting disciplinary methods. The 
result was that when that prince, in 1891, 
went on his first visit to England, the 
late Queen Victoria, no mean judge of 
character, pronounced him to be ‘the 
most intelligent prince in Europe.” The 
result is that now that he has come to his 
inheritance, he is in every sense a king ; a 
king, not only by birth and _ heredity, 
but by reason of the maturity of his powers, 
the thoroughness and extensiveness of his 
knowledge, his energy and capacity for 
work, his wide and liberal sympathies, and 
by the high moral tone of his unsullied 
character and life—a moral tone that is 
making itself felt, not only in the circle 
of his court, but amongst his senators 
and councillors, and amongst the body of 
his people. The Prince, now sovereign, to 
whom I refer, and of whose education I am 
about to speak, is Victor Emmanuel III. 
of Italy. 
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Prince Victor Em- 
manuel was born in 
Naples, on November 
11, 1869. His father, 
the late King Humbert 
I., was then Prince 
of Naples; and _ his 
mother, the present 
Queen Dowager Mar- 
gherita, the daughter 


of the late Prince 
Ferdinand, Duke of 
Genoa, was King 


Humbert’s cousin. It 
is a custom of the 
House of Savoy to 
give to a_ first-born 
son the name of his 
grandfather, and thus 
the child received the 
illustrious name of 
Victor Emmanuel. 
The title bestowed 
upon him was Prince 
of Naples. A Neapoli- 
tan nurse, Maria 
Giusto, a woman of 
conspicuous — strength 


and beauty, was engaged for him, and 
his childhood was spent in that city. He 


was a rather delicate 
child, and great care 
had to be taken of 
him. Every summer 
he was carried for 
bracing air and for 
strengthening — sea- 
baths, either to the 
sunny white sandy 
Lido shore of the Adri- 
atic at Venice, or to 
the equally beautiful 
sea-bathing beach of 
Ostend. As he had 
a perfectly sound con- 
stitution, he had no 
serious illnesses, and 
his health rapidly im- 
proved, 

His first teachers, 
in whose hands he 
remained till he was 
twelve years of age, 
were his mother, and 
an English governess, 
Miss Elizabeth Lee. 
They soon found out 
his inquiring turn of 
mind as he assailed 
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The King of Italy as a child. 


forgot what he had 
he had once seen. 

















The King of Italy at four years of age. 
By favour of H, Le Lieure, Rome. 


them with his “ whys ” 
and his ‘‘ wherefores.” 
Question time with 
him seemed to oc- 
cupy the whole day. 
They also quickly dis- 
covered that he was 
exceptionally ~ intelli- 
gent, standing in this 
respect much above 
the average, and that 
he was gifted with a 
most retentive 
memory. It is said 
of Napoleon the Great 
that he was never 
ashamed to ask a 
question, but that he 
never asked the same 
question twice. Pro- 
bably that could not 
be said of many, and 
I do not suppose that 
it could be said of 
Prince Victor IEm- 
manuel; _ still, like 
members of our own 
Royal Family, he rarely 
once learned, or faces 


Up to the age of 
eight his schooling 
had to be regulated 
more or less according 
to the state of his 
health, which  con- 
tinued to be, although 
happily in a decreasing 
degree, a source of 
anxiety. Still, in spite 
of that drawback, at 
that age he was able 
to read English and 
French and converse 
in these languages, 
which were taught him 
by Miss Lee, and he 
knew still better, of 
course, his native 
Italian, which was 
taught him by his 
mother. His moral 
training, too, was an 
all-important concern. 
Indeed, Miss Lee had 
been engaged with a 
view mainly to this. 
His little faults and 
failings were instantly 
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taken notice of and corrected. Once, 
when he was playing with a woollen ball, 
it hit the Marchioness of Villamarina, 
a Maid-of-Ionour, but so slightly that she 
took no notice of it. His mother, how- 
ever, who saw what had happened, made 
the Prince at once go to the marchioness 
and beg her pardon. On another occa- 
sion, when he was playing with the little 
daughter of this same lady, the children 
quarrelled. The Prince became veryangry, 
and was heard to say: ‘‘ Quando sarod 
re, ti fard tag- 
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full sight of the people. The effect was 
striking, and the crowd broke out anew 
in rapturous applause. A few months 
later he made his first official appearance. 
He had been enrolled as lieutenant of 
the torpedo-boat Caracciola, and in that 
capacity was present at the launch of the 
battleship Dandolo. The Prince looked 
well and smart in his naval uniform, and 

received a great ovation. 
At the close of the year he was with 
his parents at Naples, when an attempt was 
made on the life 





liare la testa” 
(when I am king, 
I will have your 
head cut off). 
For his — rash 
words, although 
not put in prison, 
he was put on 
prisoner’s fare for 
three days— 
bread and water. 


First Public 
Appearances. 
The year 1878 
was an eventful 
one for the 
young prince, 
now in his ninth 
year. At the 
beginning of it 
his grandfather, 
King Victor 
Emmanuel IL, 
il re galantuomo, 
as he is always 
called, died. 
His parents, 








of the king. As 
the carriage, 
containing the 
royal family, was 
leaving the rail- 
way station, a 
young anarchist, 
named Passa- 
nanti, made a 
thrust at the 
king’s breast 
with a dagger. 
Cairoli, the 
minister with him 
in the carriage, 
struck aside the 
blade, which 
only grazed his 
right arm, and 
the king, rising 
to his feet, 
struck the would- 
be assassin over 
the head with 
his sabre, which 
enabled the 
guards to seize 
him, when he 








with the Prince, The King as student of the Military College of Naples. was hurried off 


left Naples for 
Rome to take 
up their abode in the Quirinal. Here 
the young Prince was called upon to 
make his first appearance as heir-apparent 
to the throne. The circumstances were 
somewhat dramatic. His father and 
mother were on the balcony of the palace 
receiving the plaudits of Rome’s as- 
sembled thousands, as King Humbert I. 
and Queen Margherita. ‘The Prince was 
too small to be seen behind the massive 
balustrade. All at once the late Emperor 
Frederick, then Crown Prince, who was 
standing in the shadow of the window, 
took him in his arms, and, stepping out 
on the balcony, held him high up in 


From a photograph by favour of Senator Morandi. to prison. It 


was remarked at 
the time that the Prince showed not the 
slightest sign of fear, proving his possession 
of the proverbial coolness and courage of 
the House of Savoy. 

His mother and Miss Lee continued to 
be his guides and instructresses for three 
years longer—that is till 1881, when he 
was twelve years of age. By that time 
he was well grounded in Latin, history, 
geography, and arithmetic, for which 
subjects he showed a natural aptitude. 
He could converse fluently in English 
and French, and he knew a little German. 
He also possessed a well-stocked and 
well-arranged library of books suitable for 
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his age, most of them in English. The 
majority of these books he had read, and 
had marked them with marginal notes, 
even making indices for some of them. 
He was in the habit of reading illustrated 
periodicals in different languages. He 
kept a diary and a cash book, and was 


Once when his father was engaged with 
his Ministers signing decrees until the 
luncheon hour was long past, he said to 
his mother that he was hungry and could 
not wait any longer. ‘The Queen quietly 
went to a bookshelf and took down a 
copy of Dante, and opening it at a certain 




















The King of Italy when a boy (from a painting). 


The Prince (then fourteen years of age), is represented at the tournament given to celebrate the 
Duke of Genoa’s marriage in 1883. His military tutor, Colonel Osio, is at his right hand. 
Reproduced by favour of Senator Morandi. 


taught thus to set a right value on time 
and money. Physically, though he was 
slightly built, he could support a large 
amount of both bodily and mental work, 
without a sense of fatigue. He was far 
from being a spoilt child, for neither his 
mother nor Miss Lee indulged him. 


passage, set it before him, saying, ‘‘ Legge 
gui, e la fama ti passera” (Read here, and 
your hunger will pass away). 


The Strictest of Tutors. 


Such was the intellectual and moral 
equipment of the Prince, when, in 
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Portraits of the King of Italy when a boy 
By favour of H. Le Lieure, Rome. 
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November 1881, on his twelfth birthday, 
he passed absolutely, for his further in- 
struction and education, into the hands 
of Colonel Egidio Osio, under whose 
care he remained for the next eight 
years, that is from his twelfth till his 
twentieth year. Colonel.Osio was then in 
his forty-second year, having been born in 
Milan on June 16, 1840. Young in years, 
he was a veteran in arms, for he had been 
all his life in the army, and had seen 
much active 


there arise men who are moral giants, 
reproductions of the best type of the 
old, stern, upright, inflexible Roman. 
Colonel Osio was one of these. He was 
a student and a teacher. He himself 
said, “ During my whole life I have done 
nothing but study and teach.” He 
possessed a sound judgment, he was full 
of energy, and, as a disciplinarian, his 
strictness and sternness, his seriousness 
of tone, his high sense of honour, his rigid 
exactness in 





service. He 
had taken 
part in the 
chief cam- 
paigns by 
which — the 
indepen- 
dence and 
unity of 
Italy were 
secured, 
fighting 
under King 
Victor Em- 
manuel IT. 
in 1859 
against the 
Austrians 
onthe plains 
of Lom: 
bardy ; in 
1860 against 
the Papal 
troopsin the 
States of the 
C pares; 
and in 1861 
against the 
Bourbon 
troops in the 
kingdom of 








the perform- 
ance of 
every task, 
his labori- 
ousness, his 
absolute 
thorough- 
ness and 
trustworthi- 
ness __ were 
proverbial. 
Such was 
the man to 
whom, as I 
have _ said, 
King Hum- 
bert handed 
over his son 
for his 
fet ete 
education 
and _ train- 
ing. He 
undertook 
the charge 
of . tne 
Prince on 
one condi- 
tion only— 
namely, 
that he 








Naples. In 
all these 
campaigns 
he had dis- 
tinguished himself. In 1868 he had 
fought with the English in Abyssinia, and 
later on he bore a leading part in the 
campaign against brigandage, and from 
1879 to 1881 he was military attaché to 
the Italian Embassy at Berlin. 

But Colonel Osio was more than a 
distinguished soldier, he was a remarkable 
man, in many respects one of the most re- 
markable men in Italy at that time. Justas 
Italy produces from time to time men of 
superlative intellect, so amongst her sons 


King Victor as a boy in fancy dress. 
His little companion is Contessina Villamarina. 
By favour of H. Le Lieure, Rome. 


should 
never be in- 
terfered 
with in his 
dealings with him; and, during the 
lengthened period of his rule, the King 
and Queen scrupulously observed this 
compact. If, for example, the Prince 
asked his father to permit him to go 
to some social festivity, or to attend a 
concert or the theatre, his father would 
invariably say, “Ask the Colonel,” and 
the Colonel’s answer was generally a re- 
fusal, as to grant it would interfere with 
his studies. Sometimes, however, the 
Colonel himself would take him to the 
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theatre and other places of entertainment, 
when the play or amusement was of an 
elevating and instructive kind. But the 
Colonel was by no means all sternness. 
He was buoyant and hopeful in spirit, 
and had no small fund of wit and humour, 
and would often unbend, when the Prince 
found in him more a companion than a 
teacher. Still his control over him was 
absolute. As he sometimes facetiously 
said, “1/7 Principe pud far tutto . . . quel 
che voglio io” (The Prince is free to do 
everything . . . that I wish). 
During those 


appointed his teachers. The curricula of 
the Military Schools of Naples and of 
Modena, and of the College of War, were 
taken as the groundwork of this course. 
That of Naples was pursued for three 
years, from 1881 to 1884, that of Modena 
for two years, from 1884 to 1886, and 
that of the College of War for the remain- 
ing three. ‘The Prince was at once en- 
rolled as a student of the first-mentioned 
college, and exchanged his naval uniform 
for a military one. ‘The subjects of study 
of these different colleges were taught him 

at home in the 





eight years the 


Prince and ae 
Colonel Osio 
really lived 


together. ‘They 
occupied the 
same suite of 
apartments, a 
small but cheer- 
ful one, above 
the library of the 
Queen, com- 
manding an ex- 
tensive and 
beautiful view 
over the Quirinal 
gardens. ‘They 
had their meals 
together, the 
Prince only | 
lunching with his 
father and 
mother on 








} ig 
fe ke 0 
Thursdays, and Pot 
dining with them ki 


Quirinal, and 
they were modi- 
fied andenlarged 
to meet the posi- 
tion of the 
Prince. The 
chief of these 
subjects were 
Italian literature, 
history, geo- 
graphy, arithme- 
tic, music, draw- 
ing, the classics, 
modern lan- 
] guages, mathe- 
matics, algebra, 
natural philo- 
sophy, physics, 
chemistry, politi- 
cal economy, 
finance, jurispru- 
dence (including 
civil, criminal, 
military, and in- 
ternational law), 








on Sundays. P horsemanship, 
Colonel O sio Photo by Angelina Cané, Roma. fencing, shoot- 
himself taught Senator Luigi Morandi, the King’s teacher of Italian ing, drill, en- 


the Prince cer- 
tain subjects, and 
arranged for the lessons given by others. 
When the Prince went fora ride or a drive 
Colonel Osio accompanied him. When he 
went into the country he went with him. 
When he went on a shooting excursion 
he shot with him. When he went a 
sea-voyage he sailed with him. ‘There 
was no getting away from Colonel! Osio. 


Learning the Arts of War. 

With the approval of King Humbert and 
his Ministers, and with the help of Captain 
Morelli, whom he chose as his lieutenant, 
Colonel Osio planned out the eight years’ 
course of study of the Prince, and 


Literature. 


gineering, and 
everything con- 
nected with the use of arms, artillery, and 
fortifications. ‘These last-mentioned sub- 
jects were taught him by Captain Morelli ; 
Colonel Osio taught him military history, 
geography, and German; Lnglish was 
taught him by Mr. William Bliss, Latin 
by Professor Zambaldi, Italian literature 
by Professor Luigi Morandi (to whose 
writings I am indebted for many facts 
regarding the Prince), and for the re- 
maining subjects other professors were 
engaged. 

Having so much work to do, the 
Prince had no time to lose. His day was 
a long and a full one. Every morning, 
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summer and win- 
ter, he was up at 
six o'clock. He 
then had a bath, 
and a_ simple 
breakfast, consist- 
ing either of a cup 
of coffee with 
bread and butter, 
or of a cup of 
beef-tea. Punctu- 
ally at seven 
o'clock he had to 
be in his lesson- 
room, at his desk, 
with his books be- 
fore him, ready for 
his teacher. If by 
any chance he 
overslept him- 














self, and there 
was not time to 
have both bath 
and breakfast be- 
fore the clock struck seven, he had _ his 
bath, but not his breakfast. I believe this 
happened only twice or thrice during the 
whole of his eight years’ course of study. 
His lessons went on all day ; even his 
recreations in the Quirinal gardens were 
of an educational nature, for he had to 
dig trenches, build forts, raise redoubts 
and palisades, and plan military defences 
and assaults. And his scholastic year 
never ended. Nominally it ran from 
November till June, eight months, with 
no holidays at Carnival time or at Easter, 
but only a week at Christmas. But 
throughout the four nominal holiday 
months, July, August, September, and 
October, when he was out of Rome, 
generally at some shooting-box with his 
parents, he had to continue his studies 
all the same, doing exercises, and writing 
essays for his teachers, and working hard 
for Colonel Osio, who never left him ; so 
much so that after an unusually busy day, 
the Prince would ask the Colonel to tell 
him the difference between a holiday and 
a working-day. They say in Italy that a 
perfect education consists ‘‘ Vel conoscere 
ogni cosa adi qualche cosa, e qualche cosa dt 
ogni cosa” (In knowing everything of 
something, and something of everything). 
That was what was aimed at in the case 
of the Prince, and very well realised, too. 


“Treat him like the Rest.” 
Professor Luigi Morandi, now a senator 


One of the Prince's drawings. 
A view of Lago Maggiore from Stresa, 


By favour of Senator Morandi. 


of the kingdom, was, as I have said, the 
teacher of the Prince in Italian literature, 
and as he has written in his “Come 
fu educato Vittorio Emanuele IIT,” 
a pretty full account of his experiences, 
we know exactly how the teachers had to 
conduct themselves towards the Prince, 
and we know fairly well what kind of a 
scholar the Prince was. It was between 
six and seven o'clock on a dark November 
morning in 1881, he tells us, that he 
appeared before Colonel Osio, in his 
apartment at the Palace of the Quirinal, 
to give his first lesson to the Prince. 
Before entering the Prince’s schoolroom 
Colonel Osio gave Professor Morandi his 
instructions, or admonitions (ammont- 
menti), which he was to follow. Similar 
instructions were given to all the other 
teachers of the Prince. The Colonel 
said: “Treat the Prince as you would 
treat any other of your scholars. Do 
not show him any exceptional regard, 
nor indulge him in any way, not even in 
the smallest matter. If, for example, 
during the lesson something is wanted, 
he, and not you, must rise and fetch it. If 
a book falls to the ground, he, and not 
you, must pick it up. You must profit by 
his self-esteem, highly developed in him, 
to exact from him firmly and always the 
fulfilment of all his duties.” ‘‘ As for 


yourself,” Colonel Osio added, looking at 
him sternly with his piercing eyes, “I 
want you to understand that the interests 
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at stake are so great, that if you fail 
in any way I shall show you no 
mercy.” 

When Professor Morandi first entered 
the study, the Prince rose and advanced to 
meet him ; and giving him his hand, and 
addressing a few simple kind words to 
him, led him to an arm-chair by the study 
table, he seating himself in a common 
chair beside him. On a later occasion, 
during an examination of the Prince, his 
father said : “ A’ miet tempi, era tut? altra 
cosa” (In my time, it was a very different 
thing). “Yes,” said the minister ad- 
dressed, “then the teacher was in the 
common chair and the Prince was in the 
easy one; and he studied only when he 
had a mind to.” 

The law laid down by Colonel Osio 
was strictly enforced. Professor Morandi 
began his lesson with the Prince punctu- 
ally at seven o'clock. One morning he 
was a little behind time. It was the 
dead of winter, and he had to make his 
way to the Quirinal almost in the dark 
and in a torrent of rain on foot, as no 
carriage could be got. Entering the study 
breathlessly just as the clock struck seven, 
he found the Prince in his place, and the 
colonel standing reading Virgil. Some- 
what flurried, he went to the library 
shelves, took down the necessarv books 
and placed them on the table. Colonel 
Osio, 
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that hour, Colonel Osio took the Prince 
out riding. And Professor Morandi tells 
us that infallibly, as the clock was striking 
eight, the Prince and he heard the foot- 
steps of the Colonel, and the clang of his 
spurs, as he came along the passage 


towards them. The unfailing precision 
of the colonel used to amuse the 
Prince. 


Instances of Discipline, 


The Prince was rather liable to colds in 
the head, and one winter morning, dark 
and stormy, he had a rather severe one. 
He was coughing a good deal, and had a 
little fever. Professor Morandi ventured 
to point this out to Colonel Osio, suggest- 
ing that the Prince should be allowed to 
forego his riding lesson that morning. But 
Colonel Osio answered, “If war is de- 
clared to-morrow, would the Prince be 
allowed to stay indoors because he had a 
cold?” And off they went. The Court 
doctor, who was in the corridor, over- 
heard the conversation, and meeting Pro- 
fessor Morandi as he left the study, said, 
“Ah! with these soldiers it is impossible 
to reason.” , 

After his first lesson, Queen Margherita 
asked the Prince what he thought of his 
teacher. He replied: “ He seems very 





smiling, 
put them 
all back 
again, 
saying, 
“That is 
not your 
duty, that 
is the 
duty 
of the 
Prince.” 
With the 
same 
punctu- 
ality 
that the 
lesson 
began at 
seven, 
it had to 
end at 
eight 














o’clock, 
for, at 


Another of the Prince's sketches. 
Reproduction of a water-colour, signed ‘‘ April 24, 1886, V.E.S.” 
By favour of Senator Morandi. 
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able, but to judge of him well, I must used to do asa child, he asked questions 
wait till I have had a few more lessons.” about it, and if these failed, he set about a 


Professor Morandi found his pupil very search in his books of 


* consultation.” 


quick in perceiving the meaning of a_ In reading, for example, with the Pro- 

















From a painting. ‘ 
The late General Osio. 


By permission of his widow, Contessa Osio-Scanzi. 


fessor, “J miei 
Ricordi” (My 
Memoirs), by 
Massimo d’Azeg- 
leo (a wonderful 
book, full of in- 
struction, and, I 
think, more fasci- 
nating than any 
novel), the name 
Radicofani oc- 
curred. Instantly 
he asked: “Is it 
a place in Tus- 
cany?” *" Yes,” 
“In what pro- 
vince?” ““Ip 
Siena.” “Is it a 
commune?” “J 
do not’ know,” 
answered the pro- 
fessor, “and as far 
as I am concerned 
it does not matter; 
but you may have 
to meet its Mayor, 
so let us search it 
out.” The Prince 
then got his 
‘*Dictionary of 
Communes,” and 
did not rest till 
he knew all about 
it. When he be- 
gan the study of 
Latin, his mother 
began it too, and 
one day she let 
him understand 
that she had gone 
ahead of him, for 
whilst he was only 
reading Cornelius 
Nepos, she was 
reading Virgil. 
He did not al- 
together like it, 
but said nothing 
at the time. 
When, however, 
the subject came 


thing, and, like boys so gifted, somewhat upin conversation with Professor Morandi, 
impatient of detailed explanations and he said, “That is all very well, but my 
repetitions. At the same time, if he did mother has nothing else to do, whilst I 
not understand anything, he did what he have a hundred other things to attend to!” 
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The Prince hada keen sense of humour, 
and often the subject of study suggested 
some amusing saying or anecdote to his 
mind, which he felt bound to tell. Pro- 
fessor Morandi tried to check this, as it 
interfered with his lessons. Frequently, 
however, the Prince would say, “ ‘This is 
too good—you must let me tell it.” Simi- 
lar to these 
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the country he had long essays to write, 
on how he spent his holidays, or on other 
subjects prescribed by his teachers. Pro- 
fessor Morandi tells us that sometimes he 
would give the Prince a choice of subjects, 
or even allow him to select his own. But 
this very much displeased Colonel Osio, 
when he knew of it, and so one day he 





“ parentheses,” as 
his teacher called 
them, were the 
flourishes with 
which he used to 
adorn his writing. 
To effectually stop 
both, his teacher 
issued the edict ; 
“Non pin paren- 
test, non piu 
ghirtogori” (No 
more parentheses, 
no more  flour- 
ishes). ‘The next 
morning he found 
that the Prince 
had written out 
the sentence in 
big letters, and 
had tacked it up 
on the wall in 
front of the study 
table. “Do you 
see that?” said 
the Prince. “In 
this way I shall 
not forget it, and 
your name is 
written under it 
like another St. 
Paul.” <A few 
years later the 
Prince changed 
his handwriting 
altogether, from 
the Italian sloping 














hand to the 
English upright The Prince at his coming of age. 


one, putting into 

practice the 

wholesome formula, “ writing 
paper straight, body straight.” 


straight, 


Master and Pupil Reproved. 

The Prince made rapid progress in 
composition. Not only had he to write 
many exercises in different languages 
during his studies in Rome, but when in 


By kind permission of H. Le Lieure. 


said to him, “ Lo obdblight, lo obblighi, senza 
complimenti, a scrivere su quel che piace a 
vot” (Oblige him, oblige him, without any 
scruple, to write on what is chosen by 
you). The Colonel was also very particular 
about the essays being written carefully 
and cleanly. A scrawl, a blot, or even a 
mark that indicated carelessness or levity, 
roused his wrath. Once, when a super- 
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fluous word in his exercise was pointed 
out to the Prince, instead of merely putting 
a stroke through it, he amused himself by 
drawing a little triangle over it. Professor 
Morandi did not even notice it. But it 
did not escape the eye of the Colonel, 
who, on seeing it, first severely reproved 
the Prince, and then as_ severely the 
master, when, without waiting a moment, 
he left the room, banging the door behind 
him, leaving the two culprits to condole 
with each other. Morandi tells us the 
first thing the Prince did was to take all the 
blame upon himself, expressing regret that 
he had brought his Professor into trouble. 
On another occasion the Prince said to 
Morandi, “‘ Have you noticed how dis- 
pleased the Colonel looks this morning ? ” 
“Have you done anything to cause it?” 
asked the Professor. ‘“ Not that I am 
aware of,” was the answer, “but I fancy 
we will soon know.” Nor had they long 
to wait. Very soon the storm burst. 
When it was all over, Morandi said, “ He 
does it for your good, Prince.” ‘ Za so” 
(I know it) was the laconic and resigned 
reply. “After all,” said the Professor, 
“you may console yourself, Prince. For 
of such men, who thus inexorably demand 
the fulfilment of every duty from those 
under them, you have to do with one; 
I have got three”—referring to the 
president and _ vice-president of the 
‘Technical School, where he taught, who 
were almost as strict disciplinarians as the 
Colonel. 


A Stiff Examination. 


Once a year he had to undergo an 
examination in all the subjects he had 
been studying. ‘These examinations were 
no formalities, but serious undertakings 
both for pupil and teachers. ‘They 
were conducted in the presence of the 
King and Queen, of the Minister for 
War, of the Head of the Army Staff, of 
the First Adjutant Field-General of the 
King, of the Principals of the different 
Military Colleges, and of his teachers. 
The spectators and examiners were seated 
at a long table, whilst the Prince was 
stationed behind a small one. Observing 
this at the first examination, he said to 
Professor Morandi, ‘“‘ Look! it seems the 
big table is going to interrogate the little 
one.” Then he added: “If I cut a bad 
figure, I shall have to throw myself out of 
the window.” 


Neither teacher, nor pupil, nor any one 
present knew exactly on what parts of his 
studies the Prince would be examined. 
Each subject was divided up into sec- 
tions and themes. These sections and 
themes were all numbered. Bails num- 
bered to correspond with them were 
placed upon the long table. As each 
subject was called, the Minister of War 
gathered up all the balls connected with 
it, and put them ina bag. He then 
invited the Prince to come forward, and 
“with his own hand. pull out the fatal 
number.” When Colonel Osio had ex- 
plained this arrangement to those present, 
and had distributed programmes, tied up 
with the national colours, he intimated to 
the Minister of War, who presided, that 
all was ready, adding, as he took his seat, 
the characteristic words : “‘ Qui non ci sono 
imposture” (Here there is no imposture), 

This first examination lasted three hours 
without a break. ‘The professors wanted 
an interval, but Colonel Osio would not 
allow it. Besides the professors the 
Minister for War and the two generals 
present took part in it. The Prince 
acquitted himself well in every subject, 
so that he scored a success all along the 
line. Of this there could be no doubt, 
for the inexorable Colonel, far less easily 
pleased than any one present, even than 
the king and queen, was so delighted 
that he pronounced it “ as vero trionfo” 
(a real triumph). ‘The high standard the 
Prince now attained to he never went 
back from. Each future examination 
resulted in a similar success. It was a 
hard school he was trained in. Colonel 
Egidio Osio, since deceased, was, as we 
have seen, a stern, inflexible governor 
and tutor, intolerant of the slightest 
deviation from duty, or from becoming- 
ness of conduct. Many in the Court 
and in the country thought his discipline 
too severe. Yet the result justified it. 
The Prince himself acknowledged it. 
One day towards the end of 1887, during 
a lesson given to him by Professor 
Bozzani, he continually drew his watch 
out of his pocket and looked at it. This 
rather disturbed his teacher, who natu- 
rally thought that there was something in 
himself or in the lesson that was annoy- 
ing the Prince. All at once, however, 
the Prince rose, and rushing towards 
Colonel Osio, who was in the room 
reading, threw his arms about him and 
kissed him, saying to Professor Bozzani, 
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as he held his watch in his hand, “See, 
it is exactly seven years ago to a minute 
since the Colonel was introduced to me 
by my father.” He then said many kind 
things in praise of the Colonel, expressive 
of his appreciation of what he had done 
for him. 

Before closing this article I wish to 
refer in a few words to another instrument 
largely made use of by Colonel Osio in 
the education of the Prince—namely, 
travel. The Prince and he and Cap- 
tain Morelli made long journeys and 
voyages. In 1885, when the Prince was 
but sixteen years of age, they visited 
Switzerland and part of Southern Germany. 
In 1886, in connection with a course of 
military studies, they visited all the battle- 
fields of the Franco-German war, returning 
into Italy, through Savoy, the cradle of 
his House, crossing the Great St. Bernard 
on foot to Aosta. In descending the 
mountain, night overtook them, and they 
could find no shelter but a miserable inn, 
and nothing to eat but eggs, cooked in 
un tegame impossibile (an impossible sauce- 
pan). In 1887 they visited Egypt, going 
up the Nile as far as Assouan. In ascend- 
ing one of the pyramids the Prince refused 
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all help, using the characteristic expression, 
sono sicuro at me (1 am sure of myself). 
From Egypt they went on to Palestine. A 
journalist who followed the Prince said 
that his camp always broke up before 
daylight, and that the Prince was always 
first in the saddle before dawn. In 1890 
he visited Greece, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
the Crimea, and Western ‘Turkestan. 
With these voyages closed the formal 
education and training of the Prince. 

Colonel Osio, although he did not live 
to see the splendid results of his training 
in Victor Emmanuel III., the King, to 
which J shall refer in a succeeding article, 
yet had his reward. ‘The Prince, as we 
have seen, esteemed and loved him. 
Queen Margherita said, ‘‘ My son has 
never caused me displeasure.” Ruggero 
Bonghi, the scholarly statesman, said, 
“No youth in Italy has been educated 
with greater care and more scrupulous 
diligence than the future King of Italy.” 
It was doubtless owing largely to Colonel 
Osio’s training that, when the Prince 
visited Queen Victoria in 1891, she was 
able, as I have already said, to pronounce 
him to be ‘‘ the most intelligent prince in 
Europe.” 


MAIRIN. 


M OON-SILVER on the stream was not so fair as she: 


Mairin ! 


When, with a rippling laugh, she hid away from me. 
What wonder that a Faery Prince was there to see ! 


Blossoms were in her hands, as white and sweet as they : 
Mairin ! 

Soft was her singing as the hush of grass in May. 

Wrapped in his cloak of mist, a dream upon her lay 


Moon-shadows veiled her eyes. 


“ Mairin ! 


Turn back to me!” 


He whispered her away! 


She did not heed nor hear! 


“ Mairin !” 
Cold like a drifting snow-wreath stilled my heart with fear, 
Horns of the Faery hunters sounded far and clear,— 
Faeries who prisoned her in dreams for many a year! 


Yet, when the moonlit blossoms whiten where I pass, 
One thought of love and me in Faery halls she has: 


Mairin ! 


One slender flitting shadow falls upon the grass ! 


Her wind-swept, lonely shadow lightly wanders nigh: 
Mairin ! 

I kneel and kiss it on the grass, and hear a sigh. 

Long on the cool brown earth in sorrow sore I lie, 

For to my heart must come that vision—till I die ! 


ALDIS DUNBAR. 
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STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER.—VI. 
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xs IKE a thief in the night,” said 
Captain Hayes, lowering his 


glasses. “Bet a handful of 
dollars it’s that plug-headed labour- 
schooner of Lewin’s.” 

Leaning over the trade-house verandah, 
the buccaneer stared again at the dark, 
unlit vessel moving through the narrow 
reef entrance. The surf flew in white 
heaps where the stiff crested palms broke 
the knife-like edge of skyline. The un- 
varying boom of the breakers, the loud 
after-crash and the swooning silence that 
followed, was heart-music to the man who 
regarded Eight Bells Island as his own. 

The sudden entry of this stark, voice- 
less craft into his lagoon cast a sullen 
spell over Hayes. It stole upon him like 
an unclean thing dripping blood and tears 
from its sea-weary planks. 

The clatter and jolt of her anchor 
chains beat harshly upon his ears. A 
solitary light flashed from her port bow 
and vanished as though a rough hand had 
snatched it away. Five minutes later a 
dinghy shot from her side and made for 
the white strip of beach under the trade- 
house window. 

The buccaneer’s night glasses surveyed 
a lank, white figure as it clambered from 
the dinghy and strode leisurely towards 
the house. Turning from the verandah, 
Hayes spoke softly to a kanaka in the 
doorway and pointed to a large pink- 
shaded lamp hanging in the front room. 
A few moments afterwards the verandah 
was lit with half a dozen purple-and- 
orange-coloured lanterns. 

A great silence lay upon the island; a 
few fires still burned in the village behind 
the dark belt of palm woods facing the 
eastern side of the lagoon. 

Hayes winced slightly as the lank white 
figure halted on the verandah steps. 
The schooner’s appearance in that lonely, 
out-of-the-way archipelago surprised and 
vexed him. Between himself and her 
owner a quarrel still lay unsettled, and 
the buccaneer wondered whether there 
would be peace-offerings or a little friendly 
shooting. 


The schooner’s mission was clear to 
him ; one glance at her villainous outline, 
and the armed shapes squatting on her 
hatches, made manifest her bleak, un- 
wholesome calling. 

The visitor halted at the verandah steps 
uncertainly, and regarded Hayes standing 
in the full lantern-flare motionless but 
savagely alert. Neither spoke for awhile, 
but the silence seemed alive with un- 
uttered threats. 

‘Well, what’s the trouble, Lewin?” 
Hayes met the steely, almost lifeless eyes 
that stared at him from the shadow of the 
house palms. ‘“ Lost your crew ?” 

“Tm short of water, Bully. Left the 
Kingsmill two months ago, and we’ve 
been stewing in dead calms for three 
weeks. Our tanks are empty. I thought 
maybe you’d oblige me with a few hundred 
gallons—if it isn’t asking too much.” 

‘“* What's your cargo ?” drawled Hayes : 
“* béche-de-mer ?” 

“Cotton trade and few cases of square- 
face.” 

“ Don’t lie to me, Captain Lewin ; don’t 
lie to me about that skulking kanaka-hell 
out there. You slink in here without a 
light, the fear of the gunboats in your 
vitals,;—you and your cotton trade !” 

Hayes paused and regarded him 
frostily. “First time the British gun- 
boats meet you they’re going to shell you 
at sight, Lewin. The smell of your 
schooner poisons the outer seas—you 
slaver !” 

Lewin’s hand played with his lantern 
jaw thoughtfully, until his sea-blackened 
lips puckered half humorously. ‘I like 
your tune, Bully.” His words fell thick 
and raspy, like one who had not held 
speech with man for years. ‘ You always 
had a good baritone voice. ‘Try a hymn, 
or that Judas Maccabeeus thing you used 
to sing at the band concert in Cocoanut 
Square. Yah, I’m tired, Bully!” Lewin 
strode to the verandah, threw himself 
into a chair, and yawned. 

‘lhe buccaneer suppressed a smile with 
difficulty as he eyed the lean, pale-eyed 
miscreant before him. ‘Guess you're 
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~ 
looking thinner than a stick in a cyclone, 
Ross. How about your niggers? Got 
‘em battened down, as usual, licking the 

. . ? 

nail-heads to cool their tongues?” He 
nodded towards the schooner’s black 
outline. 
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at the schooner. ‘All night and day I 
listened to ’em howling like dry-mouthed 
hyenas in a sand pit. What could I 
do?” 

The “ blackbirder” held out his hands 
for a moment as though appealing to the 


‘The blackoirder took up the dice feverishly, and spun them across the little bamboo table.” 


Lewin moistened the frayed edges of 


his cigar abstractedly. “We've had a 
time,” he said softly. ‘You know what 
its like out there, eight hundred miles 
between drinks, and not enough wind to 
dry your eye.” He smoked on sullenly 
for a while, then glanced over his shoulder 


white-browed giant before him. “If I’d 
been a young man fresh from home I’d 
have sat down and cried perhaps.” 

A soft breeze stirred the face of the 
lagoon ; the eyes of both men went out 
to the lean black vessel anchored within 
gunshot of the trade-house. A_ low, 
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wailing murmur stole across the starlit 
expanse, the strange pent-up sobbing of 
human voices, of weeping men. and 
children, followed by thudding sounds, as 
though a gun-butt were smiting naked 
bodies and limbs. 

Hayes flinched as though a knife had 
touched him. ‘Any women aboard?” 
he asked huskily. 

“That’s why I’m asking for water. 
D’ye think I’d have come in here if the 
fear of death hadn’t sent me, Hayes?” 
The blackbirder breathed gently and 
glanced at the sky. 

“You'll let me stay a couple of days to 
pull myself together. It will give the 
niggers breathing space, too.” 

“The water’s yours for the asking, 
Lewin. But you'll quit here at daybreak. 
You're defiling my clean lagoon with your 
kanaka-trap.” 

“Give me forty-eight hours, Hayes. 
It’s the last trip I'll ever make in the 
trade again.” 

“If I were a magistrate, Lewin, I’d give 
you forty-eight inches of rope for breakfast. 
Thank your stars I’ve been in the trade 
myself. ‘Thank your stars I happen to be 
a bit of an outcast, too.” 

A soft footfall came from the house- 
passage ; a young girl crossed the verandah 
and stood hesitating near therail. Hayes 
turned, and his eyes softened strangely. 
“Come here, Hetty. I want to introduce 
you to Captain Ross Lewin.” 

The girl approached somewhat timidly ; 
her eyes seemed to flinch from the gaze 
of the brooding slave-runner. ‘* My niece, 
Hetty Bond,” said the buccaneer slowly. 
‘*She’s over on a visit from Sydney. It’s 
a long time, Lewin, since you and me 
met decent people from the outside world. 
Suppose ——” 

‘The buccaneer paused, hand on hip, 
and grinned maliciously. “ Suppose I ask 
this young lady to pass judgment on you ? 
She’s fresh from school and civilisation, 
You and me, Lewin, are so used to this 
kind of thing”—he nodded towards the 
unlit schooner—“ that a little outside 
opinion might do us both good.” 

The slave-runner blinked owlishly ; his 
sprawling legs seemed to twist and slacken 
as he leaned back in the chair. “Go 
on, Hayes. Say your say if it amuses 
you.” 

‘The buccaneer handed the night glasses 
to his niece, smiling grimly. “Take a 
good look at that schooner, Hetty, and 


you'll see a couple of kanakas lying on 
the hatches.” 2 

The girl gazed half-puzzled as the 
schooner’s outline took sudden shape 
before her, its dirty decks, its unclean 
galley, and the black objects crouching 
tiger-like on the hatch combings, 

“What are they nursing those rifles for,” 
she asked steadily, “in a quiet haven like 
Eight Bells lagoon ? ” 

“They're Captain Lewin’s watch-dogs, 
Hetty. If you could step below you'd 
see a picture that would blight your 
young eyes and hold you till you died, 
There are eighty men, women, and 
children barracooned’ below. Captain 
Lewin has brought them from the Kings- 
mill group. ‘They’re intended for the 
Fiji plantations, and are worth from fifty 
to a hundred dollars a head—landed. 
The schooner has been wind-bound for 
three weeks, with all that crowd below, 
and only a pint of water a day for each 
man and child. ‘The children being 
pretty weak didn’t get any in the scramble, 
eh, Lewin ?” 

The blackbirder’s legs sprawled and 
twisted again; his small, sun-shrivelled 
eyes seemed to glow from their roots. 
He made no response, although the big 
silver ring on his middle finger tapped 
the verandah rail a trifle impatiently. 

The girl looked up, and the blood 
flushed in her cheeks for a moment ; her 
breath came in little heart-choking gasps 
that left her eyes full of sharp misery 
and dread. Hayes held her arm gently. 
“TI did that kind of thing once, Hetty, 
but not Captain Lewin’s way.” 

Tearing herself away, the girl reeled 
across the verandah, and with a sob ran 
down the trade-house passage, crying 
aloud as she ran. 

Both men listened to the quiet, far- 
away sobbing that came from her room. 
Hayes paced the verandah slowly, his 
thumbs locked behind his powerful back. 
“That’s what civilisation thinks of you 
and me, Lewin. That’s what half the 
world would do if it saw your schooner 
to-night—run away and cover its head 
like little Hetty.” : 

“Give me some whisky, Hayes. ‘This 
is my last trip in the Daphne, I swear it!” 

The kanaka servant brought a bottle 
and placed it before the blackbirder. 
Hayes gave an order to another islander, 
waiting in the shadow of the trade-house, 
to carry water aboard the schooner. 
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“The whale-boats, with their freight of bewildered natives, clung desperately to a rope trailing 
from the schooner's stern.” 
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Returning to the verandah, he dropped 
into a chair and watched Lewin gulp 
down the spirit like one who had passed 
through the eighteen gehennas of 
Mencius. The long silence was only 
broken by the rattle of oars as the trade- 
house whale-boat plied to and from the 
schooner with its water-filled casks. 

“ Perhaps you’d like a friendly game of 
dice, Ross; or maybe you'll give us a 
song.” Hayes helped himself to a little 
of the whisky somewhat sorrowfully. 

“Howling at niggers has spoilt my 
voice,” grinned the slave runner. “I 
want oiling; I’m too husky and wind- 
dried to sing.” 

“Try the dice,” said Hayes smoothly. 
‘Oil yourself with a little pleasant excite- 
ment. You won six hundred dollars 
from me in Apia two years ago.” 

“T’ve no currency, Bully. I put my 
last coin into my venture.” He gestured 
towards the schooner abstractedly. ‘And 
I don’t want to borrow money to gamble 
with.” 

“Niggers are as good as money these 
times,” drawled Hayes. ‘ You put up a 
kanaka and I'll call him fifty dollars. A 
few of ’em would be useful to me if I 
win, and my ready cash won’t hurt you 
if your luck’s in.” 

The blackbirder untwined his legs ; 
suddenly his dozing, sea-weary eyes 
wakened at the prospect of a little play. 
Where’s the bones?” he asked sharply. 
“T’ve eighty-two islanders on board, all 
told. ‘They’re worth their weight in 
silver to those Queensland sugar planters.” 
He coughed and fingered his chin ab- 


stractedly. “I'll see the colour of your 
money before we _ start,” he added 
shrewdly. 


“My dollars are brighter than your 
niggers’ heels, anyhow,” laughed the 
buccaneer. He passed into the trade- 
house briskly, and the waiting slave- 
runner heard the jingle of the safe keys 
within, followed by the creaking of the 
heavy iron door. His eyes grew large 
when Hayes returned, dice-box in hand, 
a bag of dollars under his arm. 

Lewin examined the dice critically, 
casting them across the verandah table 
to satisfy himself that they were evenly 
balanced and free from loading. 

The sobbing in the outer room con- 
tinued until it seemed to disturb and 
irritate the lank, shamble-footed black- 
birder. Hayes, with a nod to his visitor, 
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tiptoed down the passage to the little 
side-room, where his niece sat half crouch- 
ing in a chair. 

“Hetty.” He touched her shoulder 
tenderly. ‘ There’s a chance to night of 
me lifting those niggers out of that 
schooner. ‘“ Perhaps I oughtn’t to have 
told you what I did.” 

“Oh, uncle, that man will never let 
you take those poor people from him ! 
I saw his eyes, and they frightened me.” 

“‘ He’s as smart as steel with the dice, 
I'll admit, Het; but his eyes won't 
hold those niggers if I throw sixes, my 
lass,” 

“Are you playing for their liberation, 
Uncle Willy? And if you win?” she 
asked tremulously. 

“T’ll make him empty ’em from his 
dirty schooner on the clean white beach 
in front of the trade-house. And if he’s 
one nigger short [’ll—I’ll turn off his gas 
at the meter,” he grinned. 

Returning to the verandah, Hayes lit 
a cigar cheerfully. “Throw for ’em in 
couples and call ’em one hundred dollars. 
You shake first, Lewin, because you are 
so nice-mannered, I'll pay in Chilean 
dollars or American greenbacks.” 

The blackbirder took up the dice 
feverishly and spun them across the little 
bamboo table. “Five!” Again he cast, 
and four were added. His last throw 
brought his score to fifteen. 

Hayes played jauntily, casting high at 
each throw. Ten followed, eight and 
seven finished his rubber. 

“Two niggers for you, Bully. 
you take ’em—men or women ?” 

**\ Men.” 

The game continued in the uneasy 
flare of the wind-tossed lanterns. Hayes 
scored repeatedly, but no word of satis- 
faction escaped him at each fresh win. 
Lewin sat back in his chair wolfing the 
end of his cigar. Occasionally his luck 
turned, allowing him to win back half a 
score of human lives, but Hayes was not 
to be denied. He played with the nerve 
of a sharper until the last kanaka stood 
marked to his credit on the closely 
pencilled card at his elbow. 

Lewin flung the dice-box from him 
and grinned silently, a lifeless sharp- 
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toothed grin that spoke of the famishing 
windless spaces of sea over which his 
schooner had crawled. 

““You’ve won, Hayes; eighty-two of 


’ ” 


em. He finished the whisky in the 
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bottle and stretched his legs far under 
the table. ‘No luck for me, it seems, 
after hauling ’*em from one hell to an- 
other. I s’pose that niece of yours will 
make pets of ’em as soon as they’re 
landed ?” 

Hayes made no reply. A crunching 
of feet on the coral outside, followed by 
a peculiar cry, took him across the beach 
to the jetty, where the whale-boat lay 
under the steps. Amati and Pao, his 
kanaka boatmen, awaited him silently. 
Something in their fear-stricken eyes 
turned him cold as ice. 

‘“‘ All the water aboard the schooner ?” 
he demanded sharply. ‘ Speak up, men. 
What’s wrong ?” 

Pao made a sign towards the schooner, 
and grunted a single word in the verna- 
cular. Hayes reeled backwards as though 
some one had struck him between the 
eyes. 

‘Pao speaks true, O captain,” half 
whispered Amati. ‘“ Long before we put 
the water aboard we saw them lowering 
their dead over the side.” 

“There are two white men aboard,” 
choked the buccaneer. ‘Did you see 
them ?” 

‘“T saw them, O captain,” answered 
Pao; ‘‘but they would not speak to us 
as we lay under their chains. We heard 
the crying of many people below. We 
heard a voice call out that the scourge 
was killing them very fast.” 

‘“ That’s why he came in here,” snarled 
Hayes. ‘It’s one of his little jokes, I 
suppose —bringing his small-pox schooner 
into my lagoon. Damn him!” 

Like a panther in his wrath he returned 
to the verandah, and found it deserted. 
Peering into the darkness, he listened to 
the slow savage laugh that came from the 
lagoon edge. 

“Good-bye, Hayes. I’m going to send 
your eighty kanakas ashore, You'll find 
‘em useful.” 

‘IT guess they’ve come to the right 
island,” answered the buccaneer lazily. 
“ Kighty-two I make it.” 

Lewin’s white figure was visible for a 
moment as he sprang into his dinghy two 
hundred yards from the trade-house. 
Leaning on his oars, he looked back at 
Hayes, and in the tropic silence each 
word rang with blade-edge clearness. 
“You flung your little niece at me like 
a methodist parson, Bully. The sight of 
me made her sick, eh? It was nice of 
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you to exhibit me in that way . . . slave 
owner, murderer, island blackguard. You 
wait, Hayes; I'll give you something in 
return that will freeze the heart in you” 
—the voice paused a moment as though 
taking breath—“ like her eyes froze mine. 
Good-night, Hayes.” 

**You damned Herod!” 

The oars splashed as the dinghy shot 
towards the schooner and faded suddenly 
in the soft darkness of the night. 

Hayes leaned over the verandah and 
gritted his teeth. Lewin’s threat to land 
a horde of disease-smitten kanakas on his 
island left him cold and speechless. Of 
the scourges black and yellow that some- 
times swept over the Pacific, small-pox 
was the one he dreaded most. He had 
seen islands decimated, whole settlements 
turned into wind-blown skeleton heaps 
by a mere breath from a passing ship. 

With a half-shaped thought flitting 
through his brain, he slipped into a palm- 
thatched shed at the rear of the trade- 
house and glanced round. From floor to 
roof it was stored with oil drums and 
naphtha tanks, salvaged some eighteen 
months before from the wreck of a storm- 
driven barque 

The two kanaka boatmen followed 
silently, and at a word from the white 
man they rolled a naphtha tank from the 
shed through the white beach sand until 
it lay half submerged in the lapping 
water. A few blows from an axe stove 
in the side, and the naphtha ran with a 
soft glucking sound into the lagoon. 

“This idea of pouring oil on the 
troubled slave-owner fits me,” grunted 
the buccaneer. “He'll find that two 
can play at raising Cain.” 

The tide was ebbing ; the slow moving 
water cast up a prismatic sheen where 
the naphtha flowed and spread over the 
lagoon surface. Hayes, with the eye of 
a navigator, measured the distance from 
shore to schooner, and told himself that 
the out-drifting oil would float round 
Lewin’s vessel within half an hour at 
least. 

A light winked dismally from the narrow 
poop, the clamour of voices, the wailing 
and curses of the terrified crew grew 
louder each moment. Boats were being 
lowered from her starboard side ; black 
shapes were flung headlong into the 
thwarts until they lay in a squirming 
huddle above the gunwales. 

Lewin stood by the windlass, his lank 
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white shape silhouetted against the dark 
figures that staggered and crawled up 
from below. A kanaka with a broken 
oar drove the upstreaming mob towards 
the gangway. ‘The crowded whale-boats 
threatened to fill as the last batch were 
tumbled aboard. 

Lewin made no _ sign, uttered no 
command, but his lean, sinewy figure 
dominated the inferno of writhing shapes. 
A child’s hand, a woman’s upturned 
face crawling from the unlit pande- 
monium below, moved him not. His 
eyes were fixed on the strip of beach 
under the trade-house window where 
Hayes stood directing the movements 
of Pao and Amati. 

A couple of candlenut torches flared 
in their hands. Seizing one hurriedly, 
Hayes stooped and held the flame over 
the naphtha-coated surface of the lagoon. 
Instantly the water bubbled with many 
tongues of violet-hued flames, that sped 
with a fluttering, gulping noise along the 
water’s edge. 

A flock of sea-fowl rose screaming 
against the sudden flare of light; the 
cry was answered by the sleeping gulls 
on the outside reefs. ‘lhe lagoon seemed 
to flower with amber and purple balls 
of fire that roared and wheeled from 
beach to beach in wind-driven circles. 

Lewin paused near the after-house, 
shading his eyes. Foot by foot the wide 
encircling zone of fire was drawn irre- 
sistibly towards him by the outgoing tide. 
Gripping the wheel, he roared out an 
order to the half-paralysed crew standing 
in the break of the poop. 

It seemed hours before the small bow 
anchor was hoisted, ages ere the dew- 
drenched sails clapped noisily in the 
rising wind. ‘The schooner hung in stays 
and whined like a sore-driven beast until 
the freshening wind drove her foot by 
foot towards the narrow reef entrance. 

It was now a race between schooner 
and flames. Clouds of oil-smoke drifted 
skywards, blotting out the slow-moving 
schooner from the shore. A long blade- 
like shadow swept under the slaver’s keel, 
smearing the unruffled deeps with its 
phosphorescent trail. A sailor crouching 
in the foresail boom knew it for a terri- 
fied shark slinking towards the open 
sea. 
The whale-boats, with their freight of 
bewildered natives, clung desperately to 
a rope trailing from the schooner’s stern, 


their fire-illumined eyes watching for an 
opening in the cyclone of blazing oil and 
smoke. 

From each reef end and inlet came 
fresh streams of floating fire. It seemed 
as though Hayes in his fury had utilised 
his vast store of oil in expelling the 
disease-smitten vessel from Eight Bellis 
lagoon. 

The flame-driven schooner slewed for 
the reef entrance and wore through, foot 
by foot. Smoke poured from her timbers ; 
her yards dripped fire and burning cord- 
ends. Above and around them the sour 
oil smoke wove a terrible garment ; it 
seized the eyes and throats of the crew 
and drove them choking and stammer- 
ing among the shuddering forms in the 
hold. 

Lewin, his coat wrapped round his 
face, clung doggedly to the wheel until 
the south-east trade carried him to the 
open Pacific. 

Dawn found the fire-blackened schooner 
making east, a horde of sullen islanders 
crawling about her deck. Hayes watched 
her through his glasses from the reef end, 
where the gulls floated and cried over 
the lanes of surf-washed coral. 

Hetty Bond stole from the trade-house 
and stood beside him, the wind in her 
hair, salt in her eyes where the mountainous 
surf flung itself against the outer barriers 
of the lonely atoll. 

“That’s the last of ’em anyhow,” said 
Hayes grimly. ‘Guess I couldn’t see 
my way clear to let him turn my island 
into a morgue.” 

“Tt seems inhuman, almost fiendish, to 
serve those innocent natives as you have 
done !” answered the girl. ‘Was there 
no other way ?” 

Hayes lowered his glasses sharply and 
looked into her tear-filled eyes. “ ‘There 
was another way, Hetty: I could have 
accepted delivery of those eighty kanakas 
sick unto death. But we’ve no medicine, 
no doctor, and Lewin would have scattered 
them over the island before I could have 
raised a finger. See here!” 

He pointed across the limestone 
barriers to where the huts of the village 
nestled beyond the wooded headland. 
“There are seven hundred women and 
men and children in that village, happy 
and God-fearing in their way—mission 
station and all thrown in. Now, I ask 
you, Hetty—are you listening ?—I ask you 
whether it would have been fair to allow 
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Ross Lewin to land his scourge-stricken 
rabble hereabouts. It is a disease that 
runs like a hound and kills wherever it 
stays. Intwo months—less—there would 
have been a big lonely cemetery stretched 
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‘‘Hetty Bond stole from the trade-house and stood beside him.” 


across this atoll, with you and me anda 
missioner in the middle of it; seven 
hundred quiet heaps of sand and coral 
to mark the spot,” he added slowly. 

The gulls cried and floated over the 
surf-washed reefs; the smoke of many 
cooking fires rose from the distant village 
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and hung in streamers across the woods 
and plantations. 

“Looks peaceful, doesn’t it?” Hayes 
spoke thoughtfully, his smoke-blackened 
face to the village. ‘Not one of ’em 








dreamt last night how close they were to 
a big unholy funeral.” 

The swart fire-driven schooner slanted 
over the horizon and was gone. ‘The girl 
sat and listened to the sea fretting against 
the reefs, and to her it sounded like the 
far-off crying of imprisoned souls. 











A top room in college. 


THE INS AND OUTS OF 


"VARSITY LIFE. 


BY A CAMBRIDGE “FRESHER.” 


A deal of nonsense has been talked about the life that undergraduates lead at our Universities, 
and perhaps the credulous people who take their impressions of anything from anywhere are never 


very ready to be disillusioned. 


In particular, the pages of the average lady novelist are full of 


“*howlers” on points of University etiquette and the regulations as to tinter-college sport ; but as it is 
the mission of these misguided writers to supply fiction unalloyed by fact, no one can fairly grumble 


if these gifted writers interpret that vocation as widely as they like. 


But there are limits even to 


the patience of undergraduate flesh-and-blood, and the following has been written in order to scatter 
a number of old-established and cherished misconceptions, by a ‘‘ fresher,” or first-year man, who 


desires to remain anonymous. 
N receiving a_ notification that 
() rooms had been allotted me, I 
went up to Cambridge, accom- 
panied by a friend. When we arrived at 
the gates of ‘“‘my” college, one of the 
porters politely offered to show us round. 
The aspect of the rooms was hardly pre- 
possessing on a first visit, for all the furni- 
ture was heaped together in the middle of 
a carpetless floor and the place lay inches 
thick in dust. It was nearing the end of 
the summer vacation, but the dustpan and 
brush were yet to make their appearance. 
Few of the colleges have rooms enough 
to accommodate all their students, and the 
remainder have to betake themselves to 
lodgings in the town. The choice be- 
tween living in and living out is usually 
offered to those who hold scholarships, 
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and after them to those who were the 
first to enter their names upon the college 
books. Furniture is supplied originally 
either by the college or the first tenant, 
and on his quitting occupation a man is 
brought in from some big dealer to value 
the furniture piece by piece. His estimate 
is sent to the succeeding tenant, who may 
take on the whole or part of the furniture, 
or may furnish anew his rooms at his own 
expense. In the last case the dealers 
agree to take the old furniture off the 
previous occupier’s hands at a slight dis- 
count off the estimate. The student has 
absolute ownership of the furniture during 
his time of residence, and mav, if he 
wishes, take it away with him on leaving, 
or have it valued, and the estimate sub- 
mitted to the new-comer. 
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After viewing the rooms, the old porter, 
having in view a possible tip, offered to 
show us the chapel, the Fellows’ com- 
bination room, and other points of interest. 
1 looked with all the pride of a new-comer 
on the well-kept lawns and flower-beds, 
the small, dark chapel, and the luxurious 
apartment to which the Fellows of the 
College retire to drink their wine and 
smoke their cigars after dinner. Portraits 
of famous men in their generation, all 
members of the college, hang upon the 
walls, and for 
the first time 
their names 
seem to strike 
the ear 
familiarly. 

After lunch 
(in a_ shop 
and at our 
own expense) 
we started off 
to take the air 
of the place, 
and at length 
sought the 
station and 
took train 
homewards to 
pass the few 
weeks which 
had still to 
elapse before 
residence 
actually com- 
menced. 

As soon as 
term began, I 
went up to 
take posses- 
sion. (Cit 
may be ex- 
plained in 
passing that a 
University 
man always “goes up” and “comes down,” 
the University being for him the -central 
point.) My first feeling was one of pride 
in the ownership of two rooms, from which 
I could shut out the obtrusive world by 
the simple operation of closing a door. 
For each set of rooms is entered through 
an outside door which, when shut, can 
only be opened from without by a private 
key. The rooms are looked after by a 
“oyp” and a bedmaker, who divide the 
duties between them. The former lights 
the fire, lays the table, washes the crockery, 








“Down a side lane.” 


and runs errands if required. ‘The bed- 
maker, as her name implies, makes the 
bed, and occasionally—not quite so often 
in fact—sweeps and dusts the room. My 
gyp is quite a character, for he has been 
in the college for more than twenty years, 
and at times when he becomes talkative 
he tells me anecdotes of bygone heroes 
who once had the honour of inhabiting 
rooms on his staircase. Each “gyp” and 
bedmaker look after one staircase, which 
usually leads to nine or ten sets of rooms. 
The gyp must 
be a_ sharp 
fellow, and a 
jack-of-all- 
trades, as he 
may be called 
upon to do 
anything, 
from first-aid 
to the injured 
to patrolling 
the town with 
the proctor. 
I heard from 
my particular 
divinity one 
story relating 
to his adven- 
tures with 
foreign _stu- 
dents, who 
could speak 
little or no 
English. An 
undergradu- 
ate—he was a 
Frenchman 
who had 
come over to 
learn English 
—madea 
purchase one 
day for which 
he tendered 
a half-sovereign. He received as change 
three florins and a half-crown, the cost of 
the article being one-and-sixpence. Florins 
he was familiar with, but the half-crown 
puzzled him exceedingly ; finally, he de- 
manded another sixpence. After many 
explanations, light dawned upon him, and 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! ze leetle sixpence, 
he is in zere,” pointing to the half-crown. 
Another foreigner could not make himself 
intelligible to anybody but the gyp. Fail- 
ing, after much chatter and gesticulation, 
to make himself clear, he would lean back 
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exhausted, and say: “Send for H q 
he onnerstan’ me.” ‘These, and other re- 
collections quite as mild, have been in- 
flicted on my predecessors for many years, 
and are supposed to be pinnacles of 
humour. 

The food-system at college resembles 
that of an hotel. Practically anything can 
be procured at the kitchen in the way of 
food, and the buttery will supply you with 
wines, mineral waters, coffee, or cigarettes. 
The undergraduates living in the town are 
also supplied by the college kitchen, and 





Bull-dogs, Proctor, and the Undergraduate. 


it is marvellous that the various dishes 
never seem to get cold in transit. Break- 
fast, lunch, and tea are taken in the 
undergraduates’ rooms, and dinner may 
be served up there by special request. 
Ordinarily dinner is supplied in the 
college hall, and the freshmen usually 
dine an hour before the seniors. At 
seniors’ or ‘‘second hall,” as it is usuaily 
called, the Fellows of the College dine 
at a separate table on the dais at the 
end of the hall, with a Latin grace read 
by one of the scholars in front of the 





meal, ‘There is no grace for us unfor- 
tunate freshmen, and we have to dine with- 
cut it. ‘he courses are usually soup or 
fish, entrée, joint, hot or cold, and a sweet, 
with a savoury as an extra. Drinks, of 
course, are extras, and you may have 
anything from milk to whisky-and-soda. 
tach undergraduate is at liberty to rise 
and go as soon as he has finished his 
meal. An hour or two after ‘‘ hall,” coffee 
(which as a meal is peculiar to the univer- 
sities) gives one opportunity for some of the 
pleasantest social intercourse of the day. 


—>= 


Etiquette at the University, as at a 
public school, is as rigid and binding as 
any of the written regulations. Woe to 
the unhappy man who offends against it ; 
for him there is no pardon. The etiquette 
of calling is one of the most important 
points in the case of a freshman, Unless 
a senior calls upon him, he must on no 
account visit the senior: but when the 
call has been paid, it is his duty to call 
again and again until he finds the senior 
at home. No cards must be left. If the 
senior is kind of heart, and remembers 
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his own freshman’s days, he will pencil on 
his card an invitation to tea upon a certain 
day, which will greatly smooth the fresh- 
man’s thorny path, and save him many a 
useless journey. Again, it is considered 
bad form for a freshman to “ sport his 
oak ”—that is, to close his outer door to 
keep out visitors. Only at bed-time is he 
supposed to do this, and it is not until his 
third term, when examinations begin to 
loom ahead, that he is allowed to transgress 
this unwritten law, in order to obtain 
uninterrupted 
quiet for 
work. An- 
other point, 
while I think 
of it. Per- 
haps people 
who have had 
the misfor- 
tune to visit 
the Univer- 
sity on a rainy 
day have no- 
ticed a uni- 
form absence 
of umbrellas 
amongst the 
undergradu- 
ates. The 
undergradu- 
ate who ap- 
peared with 
an umbrella 
would create 
nearly as 
much stir as 
did Jonas 
Hanway on 
the memor- 
able day when 
the umbrella 
made its first 
appearance in 
London. 
These customs die hard, but there is 
one that is dying at the present time. It 
used to be customary for all boating 
novices to row in long white trousers 
until their first race. ‘This costume is 
extremely uncomfortable, and the custom 
has now been abandoned in the best 
rowing colleges in Cambridge. 

Not very long ago I read a novel of 
University life in which the system of 
calling produced a humorous situation. 
A gentleman whose son has already been 
in residence for one year decides to go to 





the ’Varsity himself. For three days after 
the beginning of term he sees nothing 
of his son, and finally goes round and 
demands why he has not been to see him. 
‘The son replies that he expected that his 
father would come round if he wished to 
see him. ‘But I couldn’t,” says the 
father : “ you’re second-year, and I’m only 
a fresher.” It is an amusing coincidence 
that in Cambridge at the present time a 
father and son are actually in residence 
together at a certain college. 

Services 
are held in 
the chapels 
twice a day, 
at hours 
which vary 
greatly ac- 
cording to 
the college, 
the morning 
services rang- 
ing from 7.30 
to 8.50 in 
time of com- 
mencement, 
and from 
ten minutes 
to half an 
hour in point 
of length. 
One chapel is 
irreverently 
termed ‘the 
8.50 express.” 
All under- 
graduates, 
unless they 
can show 
good and 
sufficient 
reason to the 
contrary, 
must attend 
a certain 
number of times weekly, usually four 
on week-days and once on Sunday, 
though some colleges stipulate for two 
attendances on Sunday. ‘These figures 
apply to freshmen only, since the longer 
a student remains at the college the 
fewer chapels he need attend. Usually 
an appearance on Sunday suffices for a 
third-year man, while graduates are 
exempt altogether. Surplices must be 
worn by all students attending chapel on 
Sundays or saints’ days, and the lessons 
are read by the scholars of the college in 
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turn, each taking a week. An amusing 
incident happened once in this con- 
nection. One of the scholars, in reading 
the lesson, read on by mistake into the 
next verse, in the middle of which he 
stopped abruptly, with the following re- 
sult: ‘With these words be ye com- 
forted’: here endeth the lesson.” No 
doubt his hearers were. 

University statute requires an_ under- 
graduate to wear his cap and gown while 
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short cloaks. If the proctor meets an 
undergraduate not wearing cap and gown 
after dusk, or smoking while in academical 
dress, or otherwise misconducting himself, 
he ascertains his name and college and 
inflicts a fine. The usual amount is 
six-and-eightpence, which is doubled if 
the offence occurs on Sunday, or is 
committed by a bachelor of arts. At- 
tempted escape is also punishable by the 
doubling of the fine. 
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A corner of Corpus, one of the oldest courts in Cambridge 


outside the college walls after dusk, and 
all day on Sunday, ‘“ Dusk” is a vague 
term, but has been taken by generations 
of students to mean “after hall ”—that is, 
eight o’clock, To enforce this and other 
regulations, certain officials, known as 
** proctors,” patrol the town in the evening, 
accompanied by two attendants, nick- 
named “ bull-dogs.” The proctor’s dress 
is distinctive by reason of a white bib, 
and his attendants wear top-hats and 


The proctor being the outward and 
visible sign of order throughout the 
University, his approach frequently spreads 
alarm amongst undergraduates of a riotous 
disposition. On one occasion a certain 
student—a _ riotous character—met a 
proctor in the street, and took to his 
heels down a side lane which, unfortu- 
nately for him, turned out to be a cu/-de- 
sac. The proctor, taking for granted that 
he had been misbehaving, fined him 
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doubly for attempted escape. The 
aggrieved student took the matter to his 
tutor, asking for a remission of the fine 
on the ground that he had been doing 
nothing wrong. On being questioned as 
to the cause of his flight, he could give no 
other explanation than that it was “ force 
of habit.” I need not say that he got no 
redress. ; 

On Sunday the proctors attend the 
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for the purpose. It is also customary for 
a proctor to return all salutes offered to 
him by undergraduates. In the Senate 
House when the decrees are being put 
before Congregation, as the assembly is 
called, the proctors stand together on a 
platform at the end of the hall, and one 
reads out these decrees, or graces, as 
they are termed. At the end of each 
sentence the proctors must raise their 






A “coach” crossing the Horse Grind—that is, the ferry at the Pike and Eel, near the finish of 
the Cambridge May races. 


University sermon in Great St. Mary’s 
Church at 2.15 p.m., and with this 
practice is connected a curious old 
statute. Any undergraduate in full aca- 
demical dress meeting the proctor on his 
way to the University sermon, may salute 
him. and request him to read from the 
Bible any chapter the student may desire. 
This the proctor is compelled to do there 
and then, his attendants carrying a Bible 


caps before proceeding to the next. The 
effect is rather ludicrous. 

It is curious to note how little trouble 
outsiders take to ascertain the true facts 
about the University and collegiate life. 
Novelists are at frequent fault in this 
respect, and there are several stories of 
their blunders current at Cambridge. 
For instance, one novelist is said to have 
stated that “a man sat in his rooms in 
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the cloisters of Trinity and watched the 
Varsity eight practising along the ‘backs.,’” 
‘The truth is that no rooms in the cloisters 
of ‘I'rinity look out upon the river, and 
the ’Varsity eight does not practise 
within three miles of the ‘‘ backs,” which 
even to the casual eye would hardly 
appear suitable for the purpose. Again, 
another writer—a lady novelist, I believe 
—gravely stated that during the heat of a 
race “ bow” leaned forward and whispered 
into “ stroke’s” ear—a feat which would 


whereas the narrowness of the racing 
portion of the river at both univer- 
sities necessitates the crews rowing what 
is known as a “bumping race ”— 
that is to say, each boat starts about 
sixty yards behind the one in front, and 
endeavours to catch it before it reaches 
the winning-post. If it succeed in doing 
so, it is said ‘to have made a bump.” 

‘** Ragging” at the Universities has 
been the subject lately of a great deal of 
correspondence in the newspapers, and 
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A jotting in Trumpington Street. 


(During his ‘varsity days Tennyson lodged in this street.) 


be impossible for any man whose pro- 
portions did not bear a_ resemblance 
to those of a giraffe (and an elongated 
donkey). Besides, the rhythm of a crew’s 
rowing would be somewhat disturbed by 
“bow” stopping to make any remark 
whatsoever, and I should like to hear the 
remarks of the rest of the crew if he did. 
As a last instance, in a well-known maga- 
zine there appeared not many months 
ago an illustration representing college 
crews at Oxford racing side by side, 


the extent of the practice has been greatly 
exaggerated. Occasionally a “rag” 
assumes considerable dimensions, as for 
instance when the New Zealand Football 
Team visited Cambridge three years ago, 
but generally speaking the demonstrations 
are very mild, and initiated chiefly by 
townspeople. Very few undergraduates 
were concerned in the so-called “ rags” 
last term. Occasionally some member of 
a college has his room “ragged,” if he 
has made himself obnoxious to any con- 
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siderable section of the students, for 
which he only has himself to blame. 
The process consists in obtaining entrance 
—forcibly or otherwise—into the rooms 
and piling all the furniture in a heap on 
the middle of the floor, turning all the 
pictures with their faces to the wall, and 
causing general disorder. On_ one 
occasion the party finished up by neatly 
putting a pat of butter in the toe of each 
of the inmate’s boots. ‘These visitations 
are not frequent, and generally take place 
after a college dinner of some descrip- 
tion. 

I remember a joke somewhere to the 
following effect: Fair cousin says to a 
footballer cousin, ‘‘I suppose you work 
very hard at college, George?” He 
replies, ‘Oh! yes. When I’ve got time.” 
Possibly the fact that hitherto there has 
been no mention of work may !end colour 
to this view of college life, but it is true 
of only a very small section of under- 
graduates. In general, the morning is 
devoted to work, either lectures or private 
reading ; the afternoon is given up to 
some sort of sport, and the evening to 
work and the entertainment of one’s 
friends. The life of a normal under- 
graduate lies in very pleasant paths, and 
offers a happy blending of work and 
recreation. The science and medical 
students are the most hardly treated, 
as they are required to attend the labora- 
tories on three afternoons a week. 

One of the greatest pleasures that an 


undergraduate has is the entertainment 
of friends who come up to look around. 
If the day is fine a punt on the river 
affords a splendid way of passing the 
time pleasantly. The “backs” of the 
colleges in summer are beautiful, and an 
exquisite view can be obtained from 
the river. ‘Then, if it is May-week, and 
the races are on, one can punt down 
the river to watch the boats. ‘The first 
races begin about five o’clock, and all 
is over at about a quarter-past six. As 
soon as the last “eight” has passed, the 
scene becomes frantically animated. All 
the launches, punts, rowing-boats, and 
canoes, hitherto drawn up along the 
banks, burst out into the middle of the 
river, and commence a wild race for 
home. Every..other~-moment comes a 
cry of ‘‘Mind your oar, sir,’ and then 
a crash, as two boats collide. Canoes 
are often overturned, and their unlucky 
owners find refuge on stabler craft. 
Once I saw a man tumble headlong off 
a punt which had been run into broad- 
side by a rowing-boat. But all the time 
good-humour prevails; for it is May- 
week, and everybody is in the best of 
tempers. 

This picture of life at Cambridge is 
necessarily very imperfect. For who can 
have knowledge of all the various sides 
of life in the University? The life of 
one set is widely different from that of 
another, and all go on their way content 
with their own surroundings. 


THE FIRE-BEARER. 


E who bear fire within your breast, 
Look not for rest. 
arly your clamouring heart shall learn 
Only to burn, 
To ask nor other food 
Than his own fire, 
Nor better brotherhood 
Than his sublime, unquenchable desire. 


Ask not what end, if asking give 
Less joy to live, 
Or if, to ask, you long must wait 
Beside some gate 
Where the glib answerers dwell : 
Your heart of fire 
Hath his own lore to tell 
Of his sublime, unquenchable desire ! 


The mute, unkindled multitude, 
The rough, the rude, 
Let them your living rapture know, 
And share the glow— 
The undreaming give their dream! 
Fire answering fire, 
Fulfilment sweet shall seem 
Of your sublime, unquenchable desire ! 


ARTHUR UPSON. 
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**It was getting lighter now, and | felt her turn in my arms, and her eyes were open. 
She had thought | was Dickson.'” 
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BILLY’S MANHOOD. 


BY G. B. LANCASTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PAGET. 


O sane human should ever inter- 

N fere in the private life of any 

man or woman. But when Billy 

mixed up his life with those of Miss Le- 

strange and the other man, he called me 
in to help. 

Billy was a big, clean-souled, straight- 
limbed boy, with the level head and eye 
which gave him top average for his 
district nearly every cricket season; the 
other man could smoke a pipe with me in 
silence, but I did not know his heart, for 
all that ; and Miss Lestrange I had never 
heard of until Billy came to me that 
night, 

He came in the dark, with an unsteady 
step down the hall, and the door flung 
wide, so that my scattered papers eddied 
away into corners, smudging each other. 
I cursed Billy where I sat. Then I 
turned. And after that I got up and took 
him by the shoulders, and put him into 
my big chair. 

“You'll have a nip,” I said. ‘And 
then you'll tell me who you’ve been killing, 
Billy.” 

He needed that nip—badly. His 
hands shook, and the glass clattered on 
his teeth. Then I stood up before the 
fire, and looked him over. 

He had no coat, and his trousers were 
wet to the knee with black slime, and his 
boots and his hands were cut. ‘There 
was coal dust on his shirt and on the 
whiter flesh showing through the torn 
places. ‘There was coal-dust dried in 
ridges on his face, and there was coal- 
dust again in his thick fair hair. But it 
was his eyes that troubled me—Billy’s 
frank eyes-—for they carried the look of a 
man who battles with a temptation that is 
going to smudge or purify his soul. I 
had known Billy since he wore petticoats ; 
but now I doubted if I knew him at all. 
He had come to the heritage of his man- 
hood very swiftly. 

“Well?” I said, and wondered how 
much right a man has to counsel another 
man when that other’s moral sense is in- 
volved. 

Billy was limp in the big chair. Ex- 


haustion and trouble had weakened his 
fibres. 

** How is a man to tell a chap that 
a girl loves him without pretending to 
know ?” he said. 

“ He generally doesn’t,” said I. “ He 
lets the other chap find out for him- 
self.” 

“But when he doesn’t know if the 
other chap wants to find out?” 

“ T give it up,” I said. 

“You can’t. I’ve got to know—now.” 

* Billy,” I said, “Sin a Latin sentence 
all the verbs are at one end, and the rest 
of the parts of speech are at the other. 
‘They may be very good parts of speech, 
but they’re no earthly use without the 
verbs. Give me the verbs, please.” 

Billy looked at his hands. There was 
blood dried on them, and grime. 

“Yes,” he said, “of course. Did 
you know we went down the coal-mines 
to-day? Nineofus. We all got out; but 
for some hours we didn’t think that any 
of us were going to get out.” 

“A slip?” I asked. 

“Yes; a slip. There were the two 
Duncan girls, and Elsie Dare, and May 
‘Tompson, and Mr. and Mrs. ‘Terris, and 
Dickson, and—Miss Lestrange.” 

This was the name I had been waiting 
for. It did not need the break in Billy’s 
voice to tell me. 

** And yourself?” I said. 

“Yes, We took two lamps, and some 
candles; and we explored lots of the 
galleries. The girls walked on the tram- 
lines, an’ we fellows walked in the water 
between an’ held them up, an’ o’ course 
there was lots of laughing and talking 
and fun. We went down some awfully 
deep places, and there was white fungus 
as soft as the froth on milk standing upat 
the sides, and once a white rat ran along 
a ledge above us—such a whopper.” 

I understood that Billy was getting 
himself under control before he could 
speak Miss Lestrange’s name again. 

“ Funny that white things should grow 
in a coal-mine,” I said weakly. 

“Yes; isn’t it? There are gum-poles 
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—they call ’em_ soldiers—along the 
galleries to prop the roof up, and we 
went into one deserted working where 
six were down in a row. It was 
infernally dry and close, and the candles 
wouldn’t burn, and the walls crumbled 
where you put your hand on them, and 
just the action of walking made you sweat 
like anavvy. But she—one of the girls 
—wanted to follow up some line of strata, 
sO we went on, with Mrs. ‘Terris grumbling 
and growling at Dickson—she’s his sister, 
y know. An’ then... it came suddenly.” 

I saw a shudder run over him, and for 
an instant he held his head in his hands. 
Then he said : 

‘“We knew, of course. There was the 
ripping, shaking roar, and the kind of 
quiver; and the little bits of slate and 
coal were cracking off from the roof —one 
piece smashed my lamp; and the girls 
began to cry, and—oh, it was hell!” 

He came over, and set his back to the 
mantelshelf. He was not fit to be on his 
feet ; but I saw that he was going to fight 
his battle standing, and I let him be. 

“Dickson is a white man,” he said 
distinctly. ‘‘ He deserves all the good he 
gets—if he—if he wants it.” 

** Oh, certainly,” I murmured. 

I understood that Dickson was the 
other man. ‘There is always another man 
when the first man’s eyes look as Billy’s 
did. 

“Dickson made a joke of it,” said Billy. 
“ He even got Mrs. ‘Terris to stop kicking 
uparow. ‘Then he andI went back to 
look. But we knew it was hopeless before 
we got there. Then we searched along 
the walls for another gallery, and about 
half-way we found one, up level with our 
heads. Dickson boosted me into it, and 
I crawled on my stomach for twenty yards 
or so till I could stand up. Then, down 
a side working, fresh air blew in my face. 
I swallowed a good lot before I turned 


round. ... I was a bit done up, you 
know.” 
I nodded. The signs of physical effort 


were very plain on him. 

“There were voices at the mouth of 
the cut when I came to it again. The 
women were half-fainting with the heat 
and the bad air, and the lamp had gone 
out. We got ’em up through the cut one 


by one, and dragged ’em along to the air. 
It was dark as death, and the roof was 
close down over our heads—if we’d died 
there, I don’t believe our souls could have 
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got out. And the going was all sliding 
shale and nasty jagged edges that cut if 
you touched them. Girls’ clothes aren't 
built for that kind of work. We had to 
take em all through. . . . Dickson was 
looking after his sister. She wouldn’t let 
him go, because she said Terris was no 
more good than a sick headache. And,” 
said Billy sternly, “ Dickson was quite 
right to look after his sister. She was his 
own flesh and blood.” 

“Of course,” said I, and wondered. 
Dickson is not the sort of man who requires 
championing by other men. 

“‘T had pulled them all up through the 
cut,” said Billy. ‘All but —Miss Lestrange. 
I guessed she’d wait till the last, because 
I knew she had pluck. But when I 
put my hands down she wasn’t there. 
And when I spoke she didn’t answer. So 
I dropped down and struck a match . 
and I... couldn’t see her.” 

On the fire a log of wood fell in half. 
I stooped, and knocked the ends together 
with the poker. ‘Then Billy was speaking 
again. 

“Tran along the gallery in the dark; 
for I’d only two matches left, and I knew 
I’d want them later. Then I found her, 
She had fainted, or struck her head on 
something. She wouldn’t be noticed, as 
she didn’t make a fuss, and Dickson 
wouldn’t know. A fellow can’t go shout- 
ing out a girl’s name in a crowd.” 

I knew that Billy iad wanted to shout a 
girl’s name that day. 

‘*'Well?” I said. 

‘*T—she wasn’t conscious when I found 
her. I got her up into my arms, and I 
—and I e 

‘“‘ You kissed her,” I said. ‘* Don’t lie, 
Bily. I wouldn’t give a brass farthing for 
you if you didn’t kiss her.” 

Billy’s bruised hand clenched on the 
mantelshelf. 

“T'll swear I didn’t know till then,” he 
said, and his voice was harsh with intense 
feeling—‘“‘ not till the slp came. Then 
I knew that if she didn’t come out alive I 
would not want to. But when I found 
her, and I didn’t know if I’d come too 
late, then I kissed her. And her lips 
were warm.” 

Once, long ago, I had gone to a girl, 
not knowing if I went too late. And I had 
kissed her. But her lips were cold. 

“God has been very good to you, 
Billy,” I said. 

“Has He? I don’t know. 
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BILLY’S MANHOOD. 


Billy looked at me, and there was defiance 
in his eyes. ‘I’m telling you this be- 
cause I have to, not because I want to 
And if you're going to make a jeering 
beast of yourself: : 

“Pm not,” I said: 
thinking of Billy at all. 

“| held her... and I kissed her. 
But I didn’t speak. And... when her 
arms came round my neck and she kissed 
me back, I. . . didn’t speak then, either. 
Words didn’t matter. . . . Then she must 
have fainted again. There was blood on 
her head, and I bound it up as well as I 
could. And I carried her. ... I had 
to be very careful getting her up into the 
top workings.” 

Billy was a strong youth, and well 
made; but there was ample explanation 
for his bodily exhaustion now. 

*T got along over the shale somehow. 
It was slow work, for I was so afraid of 
knocking her against the jagged bits. 
But I wasn’t tired at all.” 

“Oh no!” I said decidedly, 

“T lost my way up on the shale,” said 
Billy. “ ‘The air got worse, and the heat 
was like hell. I—I had to put her down 
at last, and when I tried to speak my 
tongue was dry, and I could only whisper. 
I thought it was going to be death for us 
both there together, and . . . when she 
pulled my face down and asked me, I 
told her so. And she laughed. I tell 
you it was a real laugh. And death 
didn’t matter at all. And I held her 
tight . . . and I tvok that ruby ring— 
you don’t know it—I took it off her right 
hand and I put it on the third finger 
of the left, and I kissed it there. .. .” 

Billy's voice was growing very uneven, 
and I would have brought out the whisky 
again, but I did not dare. For there are 
times when a man must bite on the bullet 
with his senses clear. 

“We both thought it was death then, 
I think. The air was very bad, and it 
hurt to breathe. But we had our arms 
round each other. After a bit I 
took her up and I went on. And at last 
there was air, and up through a chink in 
the wall there was a pin-speck of light 
that I knew for a man-hole. I got a 
broken soldier out of the side-way, and 
knocked the chink bigger—it was rotten 
stuff caved in. And she was coming 
round again when I got her up towards 
the air; but I wouldn’t let her climb, 
for it was that slippery yellow stuff, 
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you know, and an angle of about one 
in three.” 

I came with the whisky then, mixed 
stiff; for no man has the right to play 
with his physical and moral sinews as 
Billy had played with his. But he turned 
from me. 

“No,” he said. ‘Then: “It was get- 
ting lighter now, and I felt her turn in my 
arms, and her eyes were open.” He 
paused a moment, and then said levelly, 
** She had thought I was Dickson.” 

I did not say anything. I knew that 
he did not want me to. 

“T let her go when I had seen her 
face, and she came up behind me, not 
even holding to me. And at the top”— 
I thought that Billy was going to break 
down at last, but I did not yet know the 
stuff his manhood was made of—“ at the 
top she held out both hands to me, and 
she told me that because I’d saved her 
and because I’d put that ring there, it 
would not come off til I... till... 1 
. .. put another. . . . If I had not seen 
her when the light first came I mightn’t 
have known. So I laughed, and kissed 
her hand, and I told her that we’d wait 
till we were clean enough to see each 
other before we spoke about it again. 
Then I took her home, and I came to 
you.” 

“Billy,” I said, and I did not touch 
him nor look at him—‘ Billy, are you 
very sure that she thought it was Dick- 
son?” 

Billy lost guard of himself for the first 
time. ‘“Sure!—sure! My God! Do 
you think a man’d tell another man that 
he was in hell if he could help it? Yes; 
I’m sure. And now... how am I to 
free her?” 

‘** Tell her that now you know she mis- 
took you for Dickson— ” 

“Oh!... you... Tell her that I know 
she loves with all her heart and soul a 
man who perhaps doesn’t care a curse 
for her?” 

I thought a moment. Dickson and 
Billy were much the same build of men. 
Both had firm beardless faces and 
ordinary features. Miss Lestrange would 
be thinking of Dickson, and the boy 
Billy would be outside her mind altogether. 
Besides, she would be dazed with her 
tall. 

“It’s a rotten idea for all young men to 
clean-shave,” I said. 

“I came to you,” said Billy, “because 
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you know Dickson rather well. Does he 
love her—or any one else ?” 

“T don’t know,” | said. 

‘Then I want you to find out.” 

“Find out? 1? I ask Dickson? 
Billy, fellows don’t nose into Dickson’s 
private affairs.” 

* You will,” said Billy. ‘‘ He wouldn’t 
listen to me. But you can make him 
listen. And I must know—-now.” 

And then the front door banged, and a 
step rang on the passage flooring. We 
both knew that step. Dickson walked 
always with the steady, rather heavy tread 
of a military nan. He pushed the room 
door open and halted on the threshold. 
And he was very nearly as dirty as Billy, 
though it was anger and not exhaustion 
that held him. 

“What the devil do you mean by losing 
your way, you young fool?” he cried. “1 
went straight back,and you must have gone 
up some confounded side passage is 

I stood forward. Billy was not in a fit 
state for bullying just then. Frankly, I 
was not eager for it myself. 

“Now, you stop that, Dickson,” I said. 
“There’s something else in the wind. 
I’m going to ask, you an_ impertinent 
question,” 

| heard Billy’s breath in a sob behind 
me, and the grate of his foot on the 
fender. And I wondered how he was 
going to stand up to it. 

Dickson laughed a little. 

“'Then I'd advise you not to ask it,” he 
said. 

“'Phanks. I don’t want to. But— 
Dickson, are you in love with Miss Le- 
strange ?” 





Dickson jumped, and the red flooded 
his face. 

‘*T’ve seen a man badly hurt for a less 
impertinent question than that,” he said, 
and his voice was very quiet. 

“Yes,” I said. “ But you’re not going 
to hurt me. You know 1 wouldn’t ask it 
without a very good reason.” 

“No reason is good enough to justify 
an impertinence,” said Dickson; but I 
knew by then, and so [ didn’t mind. 
And I had to have it, all the same. 

* All right,” I said; “you shan’t get 
any reason at all just now. But, for the 
sake of love and honour, Dickson, you'll 
answer me this.” 

Dickson looked past me to Billy. 
And what he saw probably brought his 
reply, 

‘““{ meant to ask her to marry me to- 
day,” he said, “but I didn’t get the 
chance, I mean to ask her to-morrow.” 

Then Billy tumbled over in a heap. 
But he never saida word. He went down 
with his flags flying. 

“It’s all right,” I said to Dickson, as 
we lifted the limp thing between us. 
“ Hearts don’t break at his age —or at any 
other age either, for that matter. But if 
you or I came through our first fight as 
well as Billy has done, we’re pretty decent 
sorts on the whole. An’ you'll have to 
interview us both, Dickson, before you 
call on Miss Lestrange.” 

Billy came to the full stature of his 
manhood that night; but he did not let 
his cricket averages go down. Perhaps 
that is why 1 am proud to have him come 
in sometimes and smoke a pipe with me 

—in silence, 
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HEAVEN of blue, 
A The hill-side waving green ; 


The white-capped clouds, 
Sunlight serene, 


Bright tossing waves, 

Lach tipped with sparkling light ; 
Swift-moving sails, 

The seagulls’ flight. 


The little beach, 

The tiny cove inset ; 
The black-browed men, 
The dripping net. 


ISAAC. 


Houses piled high, 

So weather-worn and gray ; 
A little church, 

The quiet bay. 


The blessed rest, 

The lilt of happy song ; 
The keen salt air 
Sweeping along. 

»Fain would I stay 

On thy enchanted shore ; 


Lulled in thy peace, 
For evermore. 
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THE NEW PRIME MINISTER. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE CARICATURIST. 


BY “G. 


ee F the ap- 
point- 
ment of 
Prime 
Minister 
had lain 
with the 
political 
carica- 
turists 
they 
would 
have re- 
jected 
Mr. As- 

_ iii) «gq uith 
Replying across the table. and se- 
lected 
Mr. Churchill, or Mr. Lloyd-George, or 
even Mr. McKenna. ‘The first two are 
already familiar puppets in the political 
picture gallery; the last, with fine assurance 
stamped both on speech and gesture, is 
at least a promising recruit. But of 
Mr. Asquith it may be said quite frankly, 
that no Prime Minister since the Reform 
Bill has offered less profitable “ raw 
material” to the caricaturist. Just think 
what that means! During the next two 
or three years—if the life of the Govern- 
ment be not prematurely cut short, and 
even then as Leader of the Opposition— 
he will be the subject of thousands of 
cartoons and portraits, of tens of thousands 
of articles and paragraphs ; for the Head 
of the Government is its symbol, and he 
it is who must bear the brunt of both 
praise and blame. The public must be 
made familiar with his face and figure ; 
with his habits of work and play. Until 
the audience recognises the puppet, the 
caricaturist cannot pull the strings to any 
effective purpose. And Mr. Asquith has 
so little to reveal! Lord Rosebery 
among recent holders of high office was 
poor enough soil for the cultivation of the 
finer flowers of caricature, but he had a 
non-political side that bulked largely in 
the public eye. When the statesman 
failed it was always possible to drag in the 
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jockey. The new Prime Minister has no 
embellishments of sport, except a mild 
enthusiasm for golf. And those others of 
the immediate past—Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Bright, Harcourt, Chamberlain, and Bal- 
four, as compared with Mr. Asquith, were 
ready made to the artist’s hand, and, 
remembering them, he may well throw 
up his task in despair. 

Sanely viewed, this grave state of affairs 
should be a source of alarm as much to 
Mr. Asquith and the Liberal Party as to 
the gentlemen of the pen and pencil, for 
no statesman can have a firm grip upon 
the Great Heart of the British Elector 
unless and until his personality is en- 
deared to it by familiarity and associa- 
tion. . . . * Public opinion,” says Dumas 
the Younger, “in its capricious flights 
seeks always to identify a principle with 
some man.” You cannot expect the 
intelligent voter to beat up much enthusi- 
asm for an abstraction. It is better even 
to be comic than colourless. The asser- 
tion may be hazarded that the personality 
of the Prime Minister in the days of 
Gladstone and Disraeli was at least fifty 
per cent. of the battle, and we know that 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons 
to-day is worth more than all the forces 
behind him. “Measures not men” is 
recognised as an ideal ; but it is with men, 
not measures, that we shake hands after 
the declaration of the poll, and upon men, 
not measures, we depend for the annual 
subscription to the local cricket club. 
In short, a “ magnetic personality ” at the 
Head of the Government is always its most 
substantial endowment. 

Well, up to the time of writing, Mr. 
Asquith has developed no magnetic 
personality, and, from the caricaturist’s 
point of view, is still a master of 
phrases and gestures that are unpictur- 
esque. His lack of flexibility strikes you 
at the first glance. The hand of the Law 
lies heavy upon him. His every action is 
“without prejudice ” upon a preconcerted 
plan. Those who do not know him re- 
gard him as a kind of figure-head, but 
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they do not allow for the driving power 
behind him, a large share of which is 
entirely his own, 

In person he is unimportant. He is 
not leonine like Gladstone, not elephantine 
like Harcourt, not willowy like Mr. 
Balfour, nor dapper like Mr. Chamberlain, 
but just an average citizen, somewhat stiff 
in the joints, who might haunt unobserved 
a second-hand bookstall or stand in a 
theatrical queue. His figure does not 
suggest physical action ; there is nothing 
Greek about 
him, except 
his learning, —_ 
and no hint ce r 
of the excel- A 
lent game of 
golf that he 
is said to es 
play. His ee oe - 
sleeves hang ae : 
long over his 
hands, his 
lower limbs 
are the re- 
verse of 
parenthetical, 
and have 
even a touch 
of affinity at 
the knees, 
whilst their 
sartorial em- 
bellishments 
are baggy at 
the point of 
contact, and 
suggest no 
absorbing 
attention 
either to the 
tailor or the 
looking-glass. 
We need not 
be reminded 
here that the 
tailor and the bootmaker no more made 
Mr. Gladstone than theymake Mr. Asquith. 
Indeed, all the points noted above may be 
credited as virtues from the caricaturist’s 
point of view. Mr. Asquith’s failure—one 
reaches the real indictment with regret— 
is not so much in figure as in expression. 

It is not in the shape or the size 
of his head that the Prime Minister 
comes to grief, for he has a broad and 
high brow, a firm mouth, and a nose not 
to be despised. But his features are 











Mr. Asquith's chief anxiety. 


** Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons to-day is worth more than all the 


perversely immobile and without fire. 
Beyond a pursing of the lips—a familiar 
habit often repeated—and a raising of the 
eyebrows, one recalls no mobility. Storm 
may be on the lips, but it finds no 
reflection elsewhere. He has no histrionic 
power, and reminds you of an “under- 
study ” reading— with great intelligence— 
the part of the “star.” His immediate 
predecessor had no _histrionic power 
either, but he had an immense develop- 
ment of character, and every word and 
gesture were 
so many 
sidelights to 
an under- 
standing of 
the man. 
Whenever 
he spoke he 
was quickly 
in touch 
with his 
audience by 
a thousand 
avenues of 
comm unica- 
tion. In Mr. 
Asquith, 
natural 
solidity of 
character has 
been added 
to stolidity 
of training. 
He begets 
no humour, 
for he shows 
none. Un- 
imaginative 
in speech, 
he does not 
stir the 
imagination 
in others, 





forces behind him. ” His words 


are learned 
and latinised, and lack the Celtic fervour 
of Mr. Lloyd-George. He is the reliable 
family lawyer giving advice with no 
emotional appeal about him, who reveals 
no touch of personality in his rhetoric 
beyond an infallibility that to the ordinary 
man suggests a lack of humanity. 

His gestures are limited, and seem 
somehow to have their origin always in 
the shoulders. Lately he has developed 
a mild habit of tub-thumping, banging his 
clenched hand on the box before him ; but 
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it is more of an automatic than a spon- 
taneous performance, and always comes 
with a sense of surprise, as not having been 
truly evoked by the subject-matter of-the 
moment. When you think of a speech 
by Gladstone, you are reminded of the 
great actor—of Garrick or Henry Irving. 
Our new Prime Ministerrecalls the “super,” 
who stands motionless and expressionless, 
carrying the banner at the wings. 

But this comparison is only superficial, 
for all the world knows already that Mr. 
Asquith is pitilessly intellectual. It is 
his misfortune that the path to the heart 
seldom runs by way of the head. He has 
no faults to love, and his virtues are 
written on cold slabs of marble. One 
cannot imagine him as the leader of a 
popular crusade. The enthusiasm that 
he could inspire would always be a blood- 
less affair of brains, 








And so it follows that the political 
cartoonist with Mr. Asquith as his leading 
puppet has his work cut out for him! 
He has nothing less to do than to create 
a Prime Minister of his own. Sir John 
Tenniel’s was distinguished always by 
a straw in his mouth—which the real 
man never chewed, and the eye-glass 
of John Bright existed only in the 
artist’s imagination, It may be possible 
to endow Mr. Asquith with some of the 
pictorial virtues that he failed to get 
from the good fairies at his birth, and 
no doubt the Opposition caricaturist will 
see to it that the endowments of the 
spiteful godmother are not omitted. 
I'amiliarity and the new environment may 
also do something, but in no event is 
it likely that Mr. Asquith will ever achieve 
a high place in the pictorial pillory of 
politicians, 








A popular delusion. 
“Those who do not know him regard him as a kind of figure-head.” 
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A piece of Louis XV. furniture, on which are standing two little eighteenth-century cabinets, in English 
lacquer, of a style now much appreciated. They are shown open and closed. 


THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR. 


BY EGAN MEW. 


There’s one joy unconfined to the wealthy, 
An art no one thinks of rejecting— 
The subtle, accomplished, and stealthy 


Art of collecting. 


Aphorisms of Autolycus. 


SOME OLD LACQUER FURNITURE. 


LD English lacquer is now im- 
mensely in vogue. It is, [ 


fancy, an acquired taste, like 
Russian olives and Italian vermouth ; but 
still, like those charming things, it is 
palpably with us, and very popular. 

A long, long while ago, in a rambling 
old added-to cottage wherein I spent 
my youth, I. remember a number of 
antique lacquered pieces to which I took 
a considerable dislike. One was a chest 
of drawers in my particular attic, which 
gave me a great deal of trouble. From 
long service the drawers themselves were 
worn upon their once excellent runners, 
and moved with difficulty ; the handles, 
the small and rather fragile brass plate 
with a bail drop so characteristic of 
Queen Anne work, were very apt to 
come away under the fierce tug of hurried 
youth. There were many cabinets, too, 
and other chests with drawers on Oriental- 
looking stands in this house. All were 


out of repair, and sadly responsive to the 
casual blow or accidental impact. One 
easily made an impression upon their red 
and black and gilded surfaces, but the 
impression they made upon the unculti- 
vated taste of the boy who lived and 
suffered with them was not agreeable. 


Time’s. Recompense. 


However, they are fully revenged to- 
day, for of all forms of antique furniture 
which hold the collector’s attention old 
lacquer is, for the moment, most im- 
portant. One great charm about the 
collecting of lacquered furniture is that 
it may still be found by chance. There 
must be many old country houses, such 
as the one I can remember, where these 
pieces are still undesired and neglected. 
Side by side with such possible finds 
one reads of the fine prices lacquer, red 
lacquer especially, now fetches in the 
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markets of the connoisseur. Not long 
ago I was in the spacious salons of one 
of these places on a view day. A fine 
red cabinet of a form familiar to all of 
us—with doors mounted with brass and 
an excellent original stand of lacquered 
wood beneath—was close at hand. I 
said to an 
old foreman 


chairs, mirrors, picture frames, chests of 
drawers, cupboards, and cabinets in gold 
and green, bronze and red, were certainly 
very fashionable; but the choice of ex- 
amples, especially of foreign work, is 
wider in range of date. ‘Thus a wide 
field is open to the collector in this de- 
partment of 
decorative 





porter, who 
had seen a 
thousand 
changes of 
taste in such 
vanities, 
that I sup- 
posed it 
would not 
go for less 
than £50. 
He thought 
about — that 
—say £40. 
On the day 
of the sale 
it rushed to 
one hun- 
dred guineas 
in the twink- 
ling of an 
eye, and was 
sold at one 
hundred 
and twenty, 
with great 
satisfaction 
to the buyer, 
I gathered. 
Such are the 
fortunes of 
t hese 
rarities. 


Some En- 
glish Ex- 


amples. 











furniture. 
4 Still another 

department 
Peto ae 
found in the 
miniature 
furniture of 
the time, 
some exam- 
ples of 
which are 
now being 
shownat 
Debenham 
and Free- 
body’s ; two 
of these, by 
the way, are 
illustrated 
at the head 
of this 
article. 

The early 
civilisation 
of the 
Celestial 
races is re- 
s ponsible 
for the 
original 
lacquers, as 
it1:6, of 
course, for 
most of. the 
applied arts. 
But China’s 
close and 





In Miss 
B t2hee.l 


interesting 
work on 
“The Byways of Collecting,” recently 
published, she attributes the best period 
of English lacquer to the somewhat vague 
Queen Anne epoch. ‘Then--that is, 
roughly speaking, at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries—lacquered furniture of all kinds, 


By special permission of the proprietors of *‘ Punch.” 





acute neigh- 
bour, Japan, 


A cabinet on stand, in His Majesty's collection at Windsor, The cabinet, became so 
Deane’s Japanese workmanship, middle of eighteenth century; the stand, English 
workmanship, second quarter of the eighteenth century, 


accom- 
plished — in 
this art that 
many writers—a catholic connoisseur like 
M. Jacquemart among them, I think— 
have attributed to the younger nation the 
honour of the invention of lacquer. Both 
eastern countries always have and always 
will produce far better examples of the 
ware than can be made in Occidental 
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climates. The gum from which it is 
composed, the Rhus vermicifera or ch’i 
shu, is there ready to hand, and the 
conditions for drying on which the finest 
and most brilliant work depends are 
there perfectly satisfactory. It is now 
the fashion to praise English and Euro- 
pean lacquered furniture, but the col- 
lector of taste will still seek out and 
value fine Oriental examples for their 
beauty of surface and the satisfying 
balance and proportion of their designs 
and decoration. ‘The high qualities of 
Japanese lacquer, and its artistic superi- 
ority to that of the Chinese or Korean, 
is especially seen in the small fine pieces. 
In the furniture and panels such as were 
from the earliest time exported through 
India and Persia into Europe there is 
no great difference in the quality. 


Canton Lacquer, 


The particular style of work which 
bears the title of this city was famous 
when the Arabian traveller, Batuta, was 
there, in 1345. But during the eighteenth 
century vast quantities were hurriedly made 
for export, and the successive coats of lac 
were too quickly imposed one upon the 


style has lasted for many generations, 
and is still produced in considerable 
quantities, especially for the European 
































A Chippendale chair in the French manner. 


other for a perfect result. The decoration 
is lavish, and usually of two shades of 
gold with background of black. This 


Both these chairs are decorated in red lacquer, the designs 
being different in each chair, 


markets. Lacquer encrusted with mother- 
of-pearl and ivory and other inlays, and 
jacquer carved and shaped and polished, 
is common to all periods of both China 
and Japan, and the two styles are often 
confused by casual collectors, 

In a general way it is thought that, asin 
many other branches of the applied arts, 
the Japanese show a more graceful taste 
and the Chinese more deliberate and pains- 
taking craftsmanship. In such examples 
as the large piece shown in the final illustra- 
tion (p. 763) the cabinet-work will be found 
to be English throughout and the fronts of 
drawers and cupboards of Oriental make. 
The Chinese feeling was very apparent 
in English work early in the eighteenth 
century and onwards, as may be noted in 
the excellent stand for this cabinet and the 
smaller one at the side. In both there is 
an attempt to approximate to the Chinese 
and a complete failure to disguise a 
Western taste and style. In the photo- 
graph of the cabinet in the collection of 
His Majesty at Windsor the stand will 
be seen to be of an extremely elaborate 
European design, with no attempt to carry 
on the Oriental character of the lacquer 
work. In the last piece but one, from 
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Messrs. Roumy’s galleries in Oxford Street, 
a sincere but not very highly instructed 
effort has been made by some eighteenth- 
century cabinet-maker to produce a stand 
of Chinese pattern (p. 762). 

In regard to the more characteristically 
English work in lacquer the illustrations 


paring them. In the illustration on next 
page the use of this style in the fashions 
of some forty years later may be noticed. 
Then the chairs of far less important 
workmanship are equally carefully deco- 
rated in lacquer. In this group the spin- 
ning-wheel is a remarkable piece. I have 
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Black-and-gold cabinet on stand of Stuart design, 


on this page and the next give admirable 
examples. The two chairs separately 
shown exhibit the use by Chippendale of 
lacquer ornament on what might be called 
his French chairs. They are part of a set 
in the possession of Mrs. Croft, in which 
the detail of the ornament is quite different 
in each piece, as may be noted by com- 


not previously come across one orna- 
mented in lacquer. It was doubtless 
decorated in this way to bring it into 
character with other pieces, such as the 
unusual screen and _bookcase-bureau 
which are now in its company. ‘The 
bureau has been favoured with an 
extremely ornate cornice or crown, which 
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suggests a later and less skilful hand 
than that which fashioned the lower 
part of this piece. All these excellent 
examples of the English work, now 
so popular, arc taken from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Kindermann, of Golden 
Square. 


Late Japanese Pieces, 


During the last ten years or so a few 
collectors have sought out the small 
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sort of things still to be obtained. In 
many museums in Europe this period has 
not been considered worthy of full con- 
sideration, but the en/ente of late years 
has done something to bring these pieces 
into the rank of interesting exhibits. At 
the British Museum, for instance, a large 
number of examples will be found near 
the Japanese porcelains; and Brighton, 
too, is particularly fortunate in possessing 
very many charming examples: screens, 
utilitarian pieces, small furniture, and 























A collection of English lacquer work from the early eighteenth century. 


furniture produced in lacquer in Japan, 
during the ’seventies of the last century, 
for native use. This work, although with- 
out some of the charm of the antique, 
possesses engaging qualities of its own 
which would be difficult to beat in any 
section of the collecting world. Those 
minute and exquisitely made dressing- 
boxes, the tiny cabinets used in a Japanese 
lady's toilet, the nests of drawers, and the 
enormous number of boxes of all kinds 
which were in daily use in the houses of 
the cultivated and the wealthy, are the 


so forth. One thing the collector should 
remember above all in this connection ; 
that is, to buy only such specimens 
as were made for use by the Japanese 
themselves. The craftsmanship of such 
things is beautiful, the decoration perfect ; 
the shabby, the vulgar, the jerry-built— 
those are the things made for export to 
the “ foreign devils.” 


French Examples. 
Perhaps the most generally charming 
use to which the art and craft of lacquer 
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Early eighteenth-century black-and-gold 
raised lacquer bureau-cabinet of Queen Anne 
character, 


has ever been applied in Europe was 
that so largely encouraged in France 
in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Under Louis XIV. and 
his great-grandson the exquisite 
panels of old Oriental lac were 
adapted to the furniture de /uxe of 
the Court and the then potent aris- 
tocracy—that grand yet graceful 
furniture which even now appears to 
be the only fitting plenishment for 
the palaces of princes or the salons 
of the great ones of the earth. ‘The 
inventories made on the death of the 
fourteenth Louis show so vast a 
number of lacquered pieces. that it 
is supposed many must have been 
of French or European manufacture. 
It is certain that some time before 
the Martins produced the splendid 
varnish which bears their name 
many other French craftsmen had 


essayed the reproduction of the 
Oriental make. 


Vernis-Martin. 


This work is of course a very 
large subject in itself, In 
smaller pieces, as for instance, 
fan-handles, tiny boxes, and deli- 
cate productions suitable for the 
toilet of ladies or the gay uses of 
eighteenth-century exquisites, it 
is particularly admired. But it 
was equally successful in regard 
to furniture. Madame de Pom- 
padour’s philosophic friend, Vol- 
taire, grew dithyrambic on the 
subject, and sang— 

Ces cabinets ott Martin 

A surpass¢ l’art de la Chine. 
This is, I fancy, the usual hyperbole 
of the poet when called upon to 
admire an art that has found favour 
in the eyes of beauty. Still, the 
French lacquer is certainly the next 
best to the Oriental, and after that 
the 


Dutch Lacquer 


undoubtedly holds the most impor- 
tant place. Huygens, in the seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century, 
is said to have made a successful 
varnish greatly appreciated in Paris. 
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A typical example of black-and-gold lacquer cabinet of the 


seventeenth century on English stand. 
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For many generations the Dutch held 
the East Indies in fee, and_ therefore 
had the best chance to discover the 
secret of the far-famed lacquer. Mrs. 
Singleton has some extremely interest- 
ing notes of this varnish in her work on 
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rage for the English lacquer-work, it is 
the time to buy up such examples of 
the Oriental as come our way, for in a 
short time there is no doubt Fashion 
will have made one of her wonderful 
quick-changes, and we shall find that! 























A fine dark-red lacquer cabinet with gold design. 


A late eighteenth-century chair and 


clock, watch-stand, and small cabinet, all in the now greatly admired English lacquer. 


“Dutch and Flemish Furniture.” She 
says in effect that, excellent as were these 
imitations, they, like the English work, 
fell far short of the Oriental originals, and 
this is the point one would be inclined 
to bring home to the present-day collec- 
tor. Now that there is an absolute 


Oriental pieces are the only wear, and 
that the English cabinets and bureaux 
and chests of drawers are once more 
out of favour, if not absolutely rele- 
gated to those attics or the sparest of 
spare rooms in which one remembers 
them twenty years ago. 
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A group of Zulu belles. 


The Zulus: the Finest Savage Race in the World. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PERMISSION WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE, COLONIAL SECTION. 


F all the savage tribes upon the 
() earth few, if any, have been 
as much in men’s mouths during 
the last quarter of a century as the Zulus, 
or more correctly the Ama-Zulu, which 
means “the People of Heaven.” This, 
of course, is chiefly owing to their fearful 
war with the English in 1879, which cost 
us several thousands of lives and millions 
of pounds of treasure. Of late also more 
has been heard about them owing to the 
recent rising in Natal, and the fear lest 
the hordes of the true Zulu warriors, who 
are of the same blood and live just across 
the border, should join their blood- 
brothers in an attempt to stamp out the 
white man. This danger, indeed, has 
by no means gone by; and one day, 
there is little doubt, must come a dread- 
ful struggle between white and_ black 
which will deluge South Africa with 
blood. 

Let us hope that this day is still far 
off, since fortunately as yet the natives 
have not learned how tocombine. When 
they do learn this, and have armed them- 
selves with modern weapons, the question 
will have to be settled once and for all 
as to whether South Africa is to remain 
a white man’s land or practically to pass 
back into the power of its original in- 
habitants. In that last grim argument 
we tay be sure that the Zulus will take 
their share. 

Who are the Zulus? No one knows 
for certain, as they have no written books, 


and ten or twelve generations is the limit 
of any tradition that is worthy of notice. 
Probably they are Semitic, or semi- 
Semitic in their origin, since they retain 
sundry of the customs of the Jews and 
kindred people. Thus they celebrate a 
feast of the first-fruits, and have some- 
what similar regulations as to clean and 
unclean food, and so forth, We may 
hazard a guess, however, that for hundreds 
or thousands of years they and other 
tribes of the Bantu people have been 
engaged in forcing their way southward, 
killing as they came, till at length they 
reached their present habitation. 

But they were not always a nation. 
It was Chaka, “the Lion, the Black One, 
the Great Elephant,” who raised them 
to that dignity, and made them the finest 
fighting force of savages, perhaps, that 
the world has ever known. 

Chaka gathered his ideas of the arts 
of war from a certain Dingiswayo, who 
was called the Wanderer. This man had 
visited the Cape, and seen English soldiers 
drilling, and it was from what he learned 
there that the Zulu regimental system was 
evolved. Now without doubt Chaka had 
genius, like Attila and Napoleon and 
other great conquerors. Also he had a 
splendid personal appearance, great bodily 
strength and courage. Further, he was 
entirely devoid of any sense of mercy 
or other human gentleness. He began 
by murdering several of his brothers, to 
get them out of the way. ‘Then he at- 
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tacked tribe after tribe. None of them 
could stand before the rush of his regi- 
ments, which he armed with the short 
stabbing spear. One by one they were 
annihilated, and their broken fragments 
enrolled among his soldiers. ‘Thus the 
Zulu nation arose, taking its name of 
Zulu from one of Chaka’s ancestors. 

No one knows how many people Chaka 
killed, but ‘it must have been over a 
million. At the beginning of his short 
reign the country now known as Natal 
was thickly populated ; at its end, a desert 
in which a few fugitives lived on roots, 
or sometimes by devouring one another. 


We are the King’s oxen, born to be killed for 
the King. 


So began one of their war-songs of that 
day, and the Zulu soldiers lived up to 
its spirit. Indeed, 


/ 


grief he walked amongst them, and 
pointing to this man or that, who even 
by the aid of snuff could not cause 
another tear to flow, said, “‘Take him 
away, the brute, who does not weep 
because the Mother of the Heavens is 
no more.” 

By this artifice he disposed of many 
enemies. Indeed, it is said that some 
seven thousand people perished on that 
awful day, either by his direct order or 
through exhaustion. 

In fact, most of his cruelties had a 
personal or political object. For in- 
stance, a tribe had offended him of which 
he wished to be rid, so he made a bet 
with his councillors that their bodies 
would fill a certain gulf or donga, known 
as Tatyana. The councillors thought 
that they would not, whereon the tribe 

was sent for and the 





they did not dare to 
be defeated. Who 
would, seeing the fate 
which awaited them 
in that event? 

Thus, during his 
war with the Pondos, 
the Unkandhlu regi- 
ment gave way in an 
action. When it re- 
turned to Zululand 
Chaka summoned it, 
and its wives and 
children also, and 
killed them every one 
—to encourage the 








matter put to proof. 
Chaka lost his bet 
and paid it, but that 
tribe is no more. 
Many such things 
did Chaka, and yet, 
strangely enough, the 
army loved him— 
perhaps because he 
never failed to reward 
a brave man. Also 
he liked the English, 
who were the only 
white men that he 
knew, and was a good 
friend to them—so 








others. After this 
there was no more 
retreat, although once or twice /mpis, or 
armies, that had been worsted in some 
impossible task, broke straight away to 
new lands, and returned home no more, 
rather than face “the Lion’s” rage. This 
was the origin of the Matabele nation, 
who now have their home in Rhodesia. 

Chaka had hundreds of wives—he 
called them “sisters”—but no children, 
for if such appeared they and _ their 
mothers were killed, lest they should 
grow up to kill him. It was for this 
reason that with his own hand he mur- 
dered his mother, Unandi—namely, be- 
cause she had kept alive and concealed 
one of his many children. 

After that monstrous murder he sum- 
moned the whole nation to mourn for 
Unandi, and when they were utterly ex- 
hausted with the efforts of their simulated 


Cetywayo's favourite wife. 


much so, indeed, that 
once he despatched 
an embassy to George 1V., which never 
got farther than Port Elizabeth, to suggest 
that his Majesty of Britain and his Majesty 
of Zululand should divide the world be- 
tween them. 

At last Chaka came toa very suitable 
end, for his brothers, Dingaan and 
Umblangana, with his body-servant Mopo 
or Umbopa, whose story I have told in 
my book “ Nada the Lily,” took him by 
surprise and killed him with his own 
assegai, that same small assegai handled 
with the red ivory-wood that had drunk 
the life of his mother, Unandi. 

Chaka was dead, and Dingaan his 
murderer ruled, Dingaan whose first action 
was to kill his fellow-murderer. Umhlan- 
gana. He burned the Duguza kraal, 
where the village of Stanger in Natal now 
stands, and moved back into Zululand 
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Proper, leaving Chaka’s bones behind him, 
Here he built another town, called Umgu- 
gundhlovu, which means “the Rumbling 
of the Elephant,” and ruled in_ his 
brother’s stead. 

Then it was, in the year 1838, that the 
Boers appeared upon the scene. These 
Boers, being dissatisfied with the emanci- 
pation of the slaves by the decree of the 
British Government, and for other reasons 
too long to enter into, had trekked from 
the Cape to Natal and what is now the 
‘Transvaal Colony, and thus come into 
contact with the Zulus. 

Desiring to obtain a tract of country to 
settle in, they sent an embassy of about fifty 
white men with at- 


Suddenly Dingaan rose and bade the 
Boers good-bye, then, as he passed within 
his own fence, turned and called out two 
words, which mean “ Kill the wizards,” 
Thereon the regiment hurled themselves 
upon the Boers, and dragging them to 
the Hill of Slaughter outside the town, 
despatched every one of them with their 
kerries. 

This would seem to have been a brutal 
and meaningless massacre, yet in truth it 
had a reason. I do not think I men- 
tioned that when Chaka was dying at the 
hands of Dingaan and Umhlangana he is 
said to have uttered a prophecy. This 
was the prophecy, as I had it from the 

lips of the late 





tendants to Din- 
gaan, in order to 
seek a grant of the 
land they needed, 
headed by one of 
their number, 
named Pieter 
Retief. Dingaan 
received them 
well, and in the 
end signed a docu- 
ment by which he 
ceded to them all 
the territory that 
lies between the 
Tugela and the 
Umzimbubu 
rivers, About a 
year afterwards 
this document, 
signed or rather 
marked by Din- 
gaan, was found 








Mr. Fynney, who 
many years ago 
was Border Agent 
on the Zulu 
border : 

“Do you, my 
brothers, kill me, 
dogs of my own 
house whom I 
have fed? So be 
it; but I tell you 
that I hear the 
sound of the 
running of the 
feet of a_ great 
white people, and 
they shall tread 
you flat.” 

There is little 
doubt that some- 
thing of the sort 
was spoken by 
Chaka, and _ that 








in a pouch upon 
the skeleton of 
Retief, and is now to be seen in one of 
the South African Record Offices. 

As the price of the desired land 
Dingaan said that Retief and his men 
must recapture certain cattle that had 
been stolen by a chief called Sikanyeli. 
This they did, and came to the royal 
kraal on’ February 3, 1838, where the 
treaty was signed and a great dance 
organised in their honour. Dingaan in- 
vited them before they left to visit him in 
one of his cattle-yards, whither they went, 
leaving their guns piled outside the gate, 
since no one might appear before the 
King armed. Here a regiment carrying 
only sticks danced round them while they 
drank beer with the King, 


Cetywayo in his prime. 


the words worked 
on Dingaan’s 
mind. He killed Retief and his followers 
because he was afraid of them, as indeed 
his subsequent action showed. No 
sooner were they dead than he despatched 
an impi of twelve thousand men to wipe 
out the emigrant Boers in Natal, who 
were laagered by the Bushman River. 
At dawn on February 6 they fell upon 
them, and before the victims could 
muster their defence, put six hundred and 
sixteen of them, most of whom were 
women and children, to the assegai. 
Therefore that land is called Weenen, or 
“the Place of Weeping,” to this day. 
‘Then the war went on. ‘The end of it 
was that the Zulus, who have always 
suffered from the military tradition left to 
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them by Chaka, attacked a Boer laager upon 
the Blood River, which could beapproached 
from one side only. ‘lhe onslaught was 
furious, but their naked bodies here, as 
afterwards at Ulundi, could not resist 
rifle bullets, and they fell by hundreds. 
Then the Boers charged, and they were 
driven into the waters of the Incomé or 
B. 1-6 0:4 
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natural causes, the only one of that blood- 
stained dynasty who was allowed to do so, 
Panda was a man of peace, yet fate 
caused him to taste of the bitterness of 
war. It came about thus. He had two 
sons, Umbelazi his rightful heir, the child 
of his chief wife, and Cetywayo, who 
quarrelled fiercely as to the succession 
to. the 





River, 
where they 
were 
drowned by 
thousands, 
On learning 
oF. tive 
disaster 
Dingaan 
burnt his 
kraal, Um- 
gugundh- 
lovu, and 
fled. 
After- 
wards the 
Boers, assis- 
ted by 
Paada, 
Dingaan’s 
brother, 
whom he 
had spared 
because he 
feigned to 
be mad, and 
whom they 
had in- 
stalled as 
king in his 
place, at- 
tacked him 
at Magongo, 
where an 








throne. 
Worn out at 
length with 
their con- 
stant recri- 
minations, 
Panda is 
reported to 
have said: 
“When two 
young cocks 
quarrel they 
had better 
fight it out.” 

Instantly 
the hint was 
acted on, 
each prince 
marshalling 


those regi- 
ments that 
| favoured 
| him. ‘The 


rival armies 
met near the 
Tugela_ in 
the year 
1856, and 
the battle 
which en- 
sued was 
one of the 
most bloody 
recorded in 








enormous the Zulu 
number of annals, 

people were ae wt 
killed. Din- Family cares: two typical Zulu wives ha ppened, 
gaan was my friend, 


defeated, though the Boers took no part 
in that fight. His actual end remains a 
mystery, but it is certain that he came to 
a bloody death. ‘‘The swimmer at last 
is carried away by the stream,” says the 
Zulu proverb, and so it happened to 
Dingaan as it had happened to Chaka. 
After Dingaan’s death Panda, he who 
was supposed to have been half-witted, 
took his throne and ruled for many years 
—until 1873, indeed, when he died from 


the late Sir Melmoth Osborn, witnessed 
it from a kopje in which he was hidden, 
and described the sight to me as awful 
beyond imagining, especially when a regi- 
ment of veterans, which Panda had sent 
down to aid his favourite son, Umbelazi, 
charged, and in quick succession destroyed 
two other regiments, to be itself over- 
whelmed by a third and wiped out to the 
last man. 

From the beginning, however, Umbelazi 
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was overmatched ; his army broke and_ able to understand, accompanied it. The 
was forced back to the Tugela, into the result may be guessed when it is added 

















A Zulu warrior and his son. 


waters of which it was driven, together that upwards of a hundred thousand 
with its women and children, who, for persons of both sexes and all ages are 
some reason which I have never been reported to have perished on that fatal day. 
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Umbelazi himself died also, as I have personal appearance—a very giant; the 
heard, from a broken heart, for no wound Zuluscalled him “the Handsome.” Panda, 

















A Zulu medicine-man, with his knob-kerrie. 







could be discovered on his body, and his father, never recovered from the shock 
with him six of his brothers. He has of his death; indeed, at the mention of 
been described to me asa man of splendid it years afterwards he would burst into 
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weeping. From that day forward, although 
the old king ruled in name, Cetywayo was 
his master—so much so that he even 
caused one of his wives to be put to 
death before his father’s eyes upon some 
charge of witchcraft. 

When Panda died at length, Cetywayo 
was crowned king in his place by my late 
chief, Sir ‘Theophilus Shepstone, acting as 
the representative of the British Govern- 
ment. 

At a solemn conclave of the heads 
of the nation and the doctors, it was 
declared that it had been revealed to 
them that the spirit of Chaka had 
entered into the body of Sompseu, as 
Shepstone was called by the natives. So 
he, Sompseu, was in fact created King 
of Zululand, with all the rights pertaining 
to that position, such as the making of 
war or peace, or the dispensing of life 
and death. Incidentally, therefore, he 
could crown Cetywayo as his successor. 
Much of this prestige clung to him in 
after years, for I remember that Cetywayo 
always addressed him as “my father.” It 
may be doubted whether any other re- 
spectable Anglo-Saxon gentleman has 
ever been placed upon so strange an 
eminence. 

Although at heart he always remained 
friendly to the English, Cetywayo did not 
keep his coronation promises—perhaps 
because he found it impossible so to do. 
One of the cruel customs inaugurated 
by Chaka was that his soldiers might not 
marry except by his special permission, 
which was generally given to a body of 
them at once, a regiment of men being 
ordered to take to wife a regiment of 
girls, Married men, said Chaka, make 
bad soldiers, for their hearts “grow 
soft.” 

This custom his successors continued ; 
and human nature being what it is, it 
resulted in many tragedies. ‘Thus in my 
own time girls and their lovers were 
constantly caught trying to escape into 
Natal. The men were set free, but the 
women were killed and their bodies laid 
where four paths crossed, as a_ public 
warning. 

Soon Cetywayo found his position very 
difficult. He had an enormous army of 
sixty or seventy thousand warriors who 
clamoured continually for war. He would 
have fought the Boers, but the English 
prevented him by annexing the Transvaal ; 
indeed, as I have reason to know, that 


was the principal motive for this much 
misrepresented act. He would have 
fought the Swazis, but we prevented 
him again. So things went on until at 
Jength Sir Bartle Frere issued his ulti- 
matum, and he fought us because he had 
no one else to fight. 

But Cetywayo’s heart was never in that 
war. ‘Thus, after our dreadful defeat at 
Isandhlwana;“when all Natal lay open to 
his army, I have been informed upon 
very good authority that his sadunas or 
councillors urged him to pour his regi- 
ments across the border and sweep the 
land from end to end. He refused out- 
right, saying that if the English attacked 
him he would fight them, but they had 
always been his friends in the old days 
and he would not meddle with their 
country. 

The end of the story is well known. 
By slow degrees the British troops, armed 
with rifles, wore down these brave savages 
armed withspears. At Ulundi they made 
a last effort, pouring their regiments 
upon our square set in an open plain. 
Again and again they charged, but ere 
ever they came within stabbing distance 
the Martini bullets mowed them down, 
and that day the Zulu power was broken, 
and the vast military organisation created 
by the genius of Chaka crumbled into 
pieces, Cetywayo was hunted down 
and captured, taken to England, sent 
back to Zululand, and, although this is 
not generally known, poisoned by some 
of his own people. Ultimately the whole 
country drifted under British control, and 
is now ruled by British officers. 

Since that day nearly a generation has 
gone by, and those natural forces, that 
aré peculiarly active in a polygamous 
country, have fully repaired the waste of 
war. Probably in this year of grace there 
are more Zulus in Zululand, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of thousands of them 
that inhabit Natal, than there were when 
Cetywayo ruled. Moreover, the tradition 
goes on; their martial spirit is not dead— 
it only slumbers. ‘They are a people with 
splendid qualities, honest, single-minded, 
soldiers who fear not death. Moreover, 
they do not die out. 

What will be the destiny of this people ? 
None can say—it will be shown by time 
alone. But if I were an autocrat, I 


should try to make use of their splendid 
martial qualities in the service of the 
British Empire. 
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ASCOT 


EAUTIFUL, leafy June in England, 
given anything likeseasonable weather, 
is Zar excellence the month for pretty toilets 
and outdoor enjoyment. Outdoor enjoy- 
ment for fashionable Londoners, in the 
height of the season, centres in the Park. 
Beautiful, healthy, lively, it is not to be 
matched in any other European city, with 
its throng of fair women and brave men, of 
handsome equipages, side by side with the 
modest growler, even the coster’s cart—for 
the Park is the most democratic of spots, 
in spite of its being synonymous with all 
that is aristocratic, and sometimes all that 
is frivolous. One can hardly realise how 
Londoners would be affected were some 
cataclysm to wipe out Hyde Park with the 
ruthlessness of a San Francisco earthquake. 
It would not only take the heart out of the 
West End, but rob poor as well as rich, the 
lofty and the humble, of one of the most 
cherished relaxations of our Metropolis. 
We need only associate Hyde Park with 
its wonderfully varied and __ interesting 
history, as set forth in Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
recent book, in order to do justice to its 
charms, 

Seated on a democratic penny chair, 
watching the ever-moving procession, the 
observer can alike enjoy the beauties of 
nature and of—let us not say of “art,”— but 
of loveliness, of feminine attire and person. 
The glorious colouring of the well-kept 
flower-beds is repeated in more delicate and 
subtle way in the dress of the ladies passing 
by, and if the observer be at all versed in 
the vagaries of fashion, she may receive 


SUMMER 





HATS. 


a liberal education on how to dress—not on 
twenty pounds a year, or any such modest 
sum—but in the most fashionable, becoming, 
and expensive style. The predominating 
colour seems to be blue of some shade or 
other, and one of the most fashionable 
materials is undoubtedly Shantung silk dyed 
to that shade. Among the dresses which 
excited my admiration lately in the Row 
was one of clear corn-flower-blue Shantung 
silk made Princess style, the skirt with two 
rather deep tucks, and the bodice folded 
round the figure with the skill of an expert, 
making the silk look as if moulded to the 
waist, the folds lying perfectly flat, yet 
without the slightest idea of tightness. The 
bodice had a raised embroidery, worked in 
blue silks, and the yoke and the cuffs were 
of white openwork muslin; the straw hat, 
with its beehive crown, was blue too, and 
trimmed with tulle rosettes, a profusion of 
blue flawers, and the inevitable pink rose 
brought in towards the side. <A_ white 
ostrich-feather boa imparted just the correct 
finish, giving a relief from the all-blue 
toilet, and affording the protection necessary, 
even on a summer day, in our fickle climate. 

Feather boas are seen on all sides just 
now. Large assertive ones in bright blue 
violet, even emerald green, at once attract 
attention to the wearer, but are seldom as 
becoming as the white or grey ones, which 
possess the extra advantage of “ going” 
equally well with a gown or hat of any colour. 

Many ladies are wearing large net or 
tulle ruffles this season, and the general 
tendency is to hide the neck as much as it 
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was to expose it to view not so very long 
ago. 

Needless to say, white dresses and hats 
are nearly universal. Not only young girls, 
but middle-aged women, have at last dis- 
covered that nothing is as becoming as one 
or other of the shades of white, especially 
with a touch of black. Year after year these 
“magpie ” toilets have been in high favour, 
and they are as much the vogue this summer. 
There is a fine example of what I mean 
at the New Gallery from the discriminating 
brush of Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A, An 
ivory voile dress with black - hair-stripe 
trimmed with black glace silk and ivory lace, 
or embroidered muslin makes a most charm- 
inz dress, and can be equally well worn witha 
black or white picture hat, or a dainty little 
jetted toque. 

Cinnamon brown is another of fashion’s 
favourites which pushes itself well to the front 
in every modish gathering, and in spite of 
its being a very trying colour, it is worn by 
women with every shade of complexion and 
hair, and looks well on the majority. Few, 
however, venture to put this colour in too 
close proximity to the skin, and when a 
kindly buffer is provided by creamy lace or 
a white feather boa, all goes well. 

Dressmakers are busy preparing for Ascot 
and its glorious dress display, and the toilets 
in hand are thought out so as to be suitable 
either for an ideal summer race meeting, or 
for a cloudy damp gathering similar to that 
of last year. 

If our treacherous weather be responsible 
for the dressy shower-proof wraps now 
worn, much may be forgiven it in other 
ways. The “Gloria” coats are in every 
fashionable shade to tone in with dress 
and millinery, and so smartly shaped and 
trimmed that it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that, instead of being garments to be 
carefully shielded from damp, they act that 
part themselves, and while adding to the 
chic of the toilet, save the rest of it from rain 
and ruin. 

A propos of this, let me repeat that women 
of to-day have much to be thankfu! for in the 
matter of dress, and an artist could make 
a capital contrast with a picture of a wet 
Cup Day at Ascot ten years ago, with the 
fair spectators enveloped in dowdy, ugly 
waterproofs, and a similar gathering now, 
with the ladies braving rain in full conscious- 
ness of looking every whit as smart in their 
shower-proofs as without them. 
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But dresses are always made regardless 
of wraps, smart or otherwise—and the Ascot 
dresses this summer promise to be exception- 
ally pretty. Turning in to Madame Agnes 
Unwin’s showrooms in New Burlington 
Street the other day, I saw several beautiful 
dresses made for one of her most distin- 
guished customers to wear during the race 
week. 

Should Cup Day be warm and sunny, one 
lady will wear a gown confectioned of biscuit- 
coloured marquisette, with a long pointed 
tunic skirt. This tunic is trimmed with a 
border of three graduated rows of satin 
strapping matching the material, and the 
trimming is continued up the tunic to the 
waist in two lines at the back. The under- 
skirt is finished with similar satin strapping, 
only wider. Our sketch shows how dressy, 
pretty, and intricate the bodice is—the 
marquisette, cut low over a deep yoke 
composed of figured net, two kinds of lace, 
satin pipiugs, little guipure stars, and large 
handsome rings of silk cord. These rings— 
always in the shade of the dress—trim the 
satin waistband, and at one side of the back 
the satin is passed through one of the rings 
in avery graceful and original way. In front, 
a scarf-end of the dress material is run 
through a cord ring, and finished off with 
another ring and effective drop ornaments. 
The sleeve is the usual three-quarter length, 
and trimmed smartly with all the little items 
brought in on the bodice. This is a very 
quiet, dainty dress, with all the chzc of perfect 
taste, latest mode, and skilled making, and 
I only hope our churlish Clerk of the 
Weather may be sufficiently amiable to 
permit it to be worn with effect and plenty 
of sunshine on the day intended. 

Another Ascot dress I saw at the same 
studio is more substantial, and will come 
in admirably should any day of the races 
be chilly or damp. The material is one 
of those light mixtures of wool and cotton, 
with black stripes on grey ground—with 
a hair-line of white edging each stripe. 
The dress is so cleverly made that it might 
be described as a carnival of stripes. They 
are in little V’s as strapping, in large V’s 
down the front of the skirt; they run 
straight on the little coat-like bodice and 
tunic, and again go crossways on part of 
the skirt, yet the effect is charming. The 
bodice has a V-neck opening over a lace 
blouse, and is faced with buttercup yellow 
satin, the folded belt being of the same 


























IN THE 


material, and a uarrow piping to match, 
heading the small gauntlet cuffs. The clou 
of the dress shows in the drapery on the top 
of the sleeves, and the repetition of the effect 
on the tunic. The material makes a short 
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leaving longer ends hanging loose, with the 
silver tassels. The buttons, it may be added, 
are covered with the material, the only touch 
of bright colour showing in the yellow satin 
on the bodice. Painted chiffon and muslin 
































A smart Ascot gown by Mme Unwin. 


straight oversleeve, crossed and buttoned in 
the centre, and finished with slender ends 
each terminating in a silver tassel. On the 
skirt the drapery or tunic is dealt with in 
the same style, buttoned at the sides, and 


dresses, silk dresses with coats to match, and 
the loveliest of embroidered white dresses, 
are all in hand now, and may be looked for 
first at Ascot, and later at garden parties and 
other smart gatherings during the season. 
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To the glories of Ascot gowns must be 
added the glories of Ascot hats, and to 
secure the very latest conception in this 
way a visit was paid to the Maison Lewis, in 
Regent Street. Here, nearly all the new 
models were ready, and bewildering most 
of them are in their variety. In spite of 
the attempt to introduce smaller coiffures 
this summer, we have gone back to 
towering headgear ; so that the hats we saw 
and purchased in this tempting display were 
extremely large and imposing. A dashing 
novelty—-a hat of lemon-coloured Leghorn 
straw lined with mole-straw—had a large 
high crown covered with uncurled ostrich 
feathers in natural shades, and a tall Aanache 


Two beautiful hats at the Maison Lewis. 


Specially photographed for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


standing up in front. It was the charming 
curve and general outline of this hat which 
decided us in its favour—and, perched on 
a well-dressed youthful head, nothing could 
beat the effect. Again, admiration was 
excited by a large round hat, somewhat 
like a sailor shape much magnified, and 
white, but lined with wzewx rose silk, and 
with a bandeau of brown tulle, a material 
which, by the way, figured on many of the 
new hats, whatever their scheme of colour. 
This was draped with sapphire blue tulle, 
on which were embedded masses of lilac 
blossoms and roses; the lilac in a new 
shade—never dreamt of by Mother Nature, 
but pretty all the same, and shading from 
blue, like the tulle, to a dark dull lilac hue. 
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Two long attenuated bright blue feather 
quills were run through the trimming in front. 

A hat only to be worn by an exceptionally 
smart woman, with skilful maid to dress 
her hair accordingly, was composed of the 
fashionable Leghorn straw in natural shade. 
All round the large crown there were wide, 
art-blue velvet ribbons fluted, and the brim 
was lined with peacock-blue silk. Sur- 


mounting the velvet trimming was a wreath 
of large irises in glorious shades of purple, 
orange, old rose, etc., indescribably lovely in 
their colour effect. 

One might go on to tell of a picture-hat 
in peacock-blue straw, trimmed with birds 
of Paradise, in the same shades. 


Personally 


I disapprove of putting these lovely birds as 
trimming, but the hat was beautiful, and 
draped with shaded tulle to match over the 
brim. In smaller style was a Leghorn hat 
lined with black tulle and draped with the 
same, which made a tall bow at one side, 
and a capital background for clusters of 
cherries with green and faded foliage. Then 
another hat, the smartest of the smart, had 
a Leghorn crown, draped and shelving down 
towards the back, with a transparent brim 
of white appliqué lace, and trimmed with 
Gobelins blue velvet ribbon, and a profusion 
of exquisite roses and graceful wistaria 
tumbling with its foliage from the crown. 
River and garden-party hats were put before 
us, but of these summer dainties more anon. 
MRS. PEPYS. 
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THE RAGS AND TATTERS OF 


BY DION CLAYTON 


EATHERS and furbelows! What 
is this pretty pass ? 

It would appear—and I am 
guided by those most eminent in the 
world of fashion—that ladies are wearing, 
or are about to wear, “Weary Willie” 
coats, Charlotte Corday mob hats, patch- 
work blouses, and shawls round their 
shoulders. 

Truly the world has at last dropped its 
weary, cynical pose, has put an end to 
vain things and the niceties of frill, or 
the correct conduct of a parasol, and 
has betaken itself pell-mell to the high- 
ways and hedges in search of vagabond 
garments. 

Is it possible that Lady Sue shall pitch 
her camp by the Green Park, and smoke 
her cigarette under the stars of a spring 
evening? ‘To the deuce with high life! 
Let’s be tramps and trespassers. Your 
boot is sprung in the upper, my lady, but 
what a winsome, sweet face looks out of 
your Paisley shawl, which is fastened by 
a diamond brooch! Poor jewel, to enter 
into competition with your eyes: eyes, 
my lady, of the new fashion, wet with 
dew, untouched by brush or pencil. Can 
these things be? What do they portend ? 
A change of fashion or a change of mind ? 
Imagine, dear lady mine (how charming 
you look in your “Weary Willie,” your 
hair knotted loosely at the back, and stray 
curls floating in the breeze), imagine 
Bond Street as it used to be in March, 
1908: full of strange whaleboned forms 
moving stiffly, pausing irresolute at the 
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shop windows ; laden with heavy scents 
(how the. peat-fire perfume clings to 
you), burdened with ridiculous, overbearing 
hats, the colours of whose plumes never 
knew a bird. Imagine the stilted chatter, 
the artificial laugh, the polite sarcasm 
exchanged beauty to beauty, from one 
woman to another. Woman! Not as 
her mother bore her, a graceful, romping 
thing, with free limbs and an easy carriage 
of the head, but oh! so cut and dried, 
and pressed, and painted—like any sea- 
weed in an old lady’s album. Woman as 
some demon from Paris tortured her into 
being a doll, a mummy, a puppet who 
said the latest thing when some one 
pulled the string. 

My lady of the ‘“‘ Weary Willie” coat, 
don’t tell me that you are a dream; 
remember poets and visionary persons 
get hope even from advertisements. 

The scent of the lime-trees in Ken- 
sington’ Gardens (are there lime-trees 
there ?) clings to your garments, making 
them delicious. 

Tell me, between ourselves, how did 
this new ragged fashion arise, this gipsy 
fashion, this vagrant whim of fate? First, 
let me see, I noticed earrings, long, 
dangling earrings, earrings that laughed 
as you did, tingling with your joys— 
Oriental that, and gipsy-like. Then—it 
comes to me—stronger boots, shorter 
skirts, a hint (perhaps I am mistaken) of 
brown in the complexion, put there. by Art. 
Nature does it now (how warm your 
cheek is where the sun has kissed it). 
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Nature, the great master in beauty, is 
taking the paint from your cheeks, the 
pads from your hair—and elsewhere. 

Bond Street, I began to say, as it was 
in March, lifeless save for a frou-frou of 
silks. I hear that still, but it holds a 
different meaning. ‘Then it was a frou- 
Jrou that said late nights, artificial splen- 
dours, tired eyes. Now it has a sound like 
the blades of corn rustling in the wind, or 
the far-off sigh of the sea. 

You, in your ‘‘Weary Willie” coat, 
your battered hat (beautifully battered, I 
admit), your “ Tired ‘Tim ” skirt, do you 
see the sun rise over Rotten Row, or the 
stars come out in order over St. James’s 
Street ? 

Do you like the music? J, personally, 
love a barrel organ, and this is one of the 
very best. 

How Society has improved ; it has _ all 
the kindness and good breeding of the 
poor. ‘That woman over there is over- 
dressed ; her clothes look new, and she’s 
wearing gloves—How do these people 
get in here? Snobbery, I suppose.” 

But you want the air ; let us go on to 
the Embankment and sit on the wall and 
feed the seagulls——that is, if the place isn’t 
crowded. ‘That’s the worst of Society, all 
the good things get taken up. so strongly. 
There was a party the other night at the 
cabshelter in Camden ‘Town, a great 
affair, all the dukes and duchesses in 
town there, and all the younger sons and 
daughters. ‘That charming chauffeur— 
what is his name ?—sang to us something 
of George Borrow, set by Elgar. Old 
Lady Jottingburg was enraptured ; she 
stood him a pint. And what did he say ? 
Simply, “’Ere’s lookin’ at yer, old sport !” 
I never heard anything so grateful. After 
all those thankless entertainments, where 
we used to drink champagne and curse 
the servants, it was so refreshing. I can 
still scarcely believe it. ‘This is revolt, 
anarchy, real revolution. No rank above 
a cab rank, no title dearer than ‘the 
guv’nor”; and you can’t buy thatfor money, 
only by love. To see fine ladies doing 
their own marketing, dressed in faded 
patched blouses and beautiful shawls, is a 
sight that does a man good. 

I may be a little, ever so little, in 
advance of my time, but Fashion knows — 
she knows. Weary Willies don’t come in 
for nothing, and the Directoire dresses 
just going out and the mob dresses just 
coming in give me the cue. 
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And all this was sprung from a coat, 
and a sense of what must come from the 
present state of things; we must turn 
over a fresh leaf, and it must not be from 
an artificial tree this time. 

By the way, you have heard Gerald du 
Maurier whistle to the band at Covent 
Garden, haven’t you? He looks so nice 
in his reach-me-downs. I wonder what 
old clo’ shop he dresses at. 

How wonderful you look, my lady of the 
“Weary Willie” coat. I hardly know you 
as Nature graced you. I miss, but I don’t 
deplore, your touch of rouge, your faint, 
dull odour of Violet de Parma, your little 
lace handkerchief, your beastly little toy 
dog. Hear the wind in the trees in the 
Green Park, and see how the moon lifts 
up against the towers of Westminster. 
We saw these things before, but never 
dared to mention them. It was called 
High Art, it was truly a love of Nature, 
yet we feared ourselves; our tongues 
talked, but our hearts were silent: we were 
afraid. 

I suppose, dear lady, that young people 
will marry now on four hundred a year, 
and take a cottage in Putney and love to 
’bus up to the tripe shops in the West 
End for a morsel of supper. 

And yet—and yet—am I finding too 
much hope, too great things in a fashion 
article? ‘Weary Willie” coats, “ ‘Tired 
Tim” gowns, shawls, stout shoes, bright 
colours—it all looks very well. But will 
they play at playing truant, ape vagabond- 
age, copy Bohemianism ? 

Society has been neat and tidy so long, 
so very long, I pray this change be true. 
I pray to hear laughter ring true in May- 
fair, and dull days gone for ever in the 
purlieus of Kensington. I beg to be 
allowed to see a bonfire of top-hats, 
false curls, patent leather boots, and, 
above all, a figure tied to a_ stake, 
Boredom in effigy, burnt on Constitution 
Hill. 

After all, we are all searching for 
happiness, so why muffle our eyes in the 
hunt, and steel our hearts against their 
true throbs? 

Ragged leaders of fashion, come out 
and greet the dawn. Patched Pompa- 
dours, come out and sing the praises, not 
only of the simple life, but of the simple 
lives. 

Madame, my lady of the “Weary Willie’ 
coat, I salute you on the lips—for you 
are only a dream. 
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Hats for Ascot | 
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PRIZE HAT 
OBTAINED AT 
MONTE CARLO 
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MISS KITTY GORDON 
Wearing a Maison Lewis Hat 





Maison Lewis 
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The PHRASING LEVER. 


The marvellous device controlling 
every variation of tempo, enabling 
the performer to answer | ertectly 
the technical, intellectual, and 
emotional demands of the most 
simple or difficultmusic, preserving 
its marked time and true character, 
but admitting of rhythmic varia- 
tions which give distinction and | 
impart individuality to the per- 
formances. Other exclusive de- 
vices of the Angelus, such as the 
Melody Buttons and Dia- 
hragm Pneumatics, all com. 


The MELODANT. |} | 


The glorious possibilities of the 
Angelus Player-Pianos have been 
still further increased by the recent 
invention of this wonderful expres- 
sion device called the Mel t. 
The Melody is made by'its use to 
predominate over the accompani- 
ment and each note in the central 
or inspired part of the composition 
given itsfull value. Itseems hardly 
credible that so human-like an 


effect can be obtained, but the = =—-- } 
independent and individual action d = a 
of the two hands of the pianist are q s 
realised, 2 ff“. . 
\ 
ten’ 


. AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 
A masterpiece of Inventive Genius, its constructive principles be | fully protected by patents. The pioneer of all piano-players, 
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ine to render it the pre-eminent 
Piano-Player. 
often imitated but never equalled, the Angelus maintains its 

Extraordinary SUCCESS and POPULARITY, which are uns 
doubtedly due to its Artistic Supremacy and Moderate Prices. 
THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER PIANO combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments 

, = in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, 
with the maximum of reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other emineut makers. The = 
ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER (in Cabinet Form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano, is adjusted and removed from the 


. Piano in a moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains all the exclusive features 
which have made the Angelus supreme. ‘indly call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue, No. 25. if 
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A CHAPTER ON FRENCH HATS. 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

N looking over some memoirs of 
French history the other day I 
came across a chapter on fashions, 

illustrated by quaint coloured drawings 
and discussed in a language full of 


the beaux and belles in the illustrations 
were as young-looking as ever, and their 
attitudes as full of exaggerated grace. 


in the court dress of Louis XVI. looking 





Photo by Félix. ae ° 
A modern beguin, by Carlier 


stiff phrases and high-sounding words. 
The pages of the book were yellow, and 
the binding mildewed, but the faces of 


with horror at an Amazonian young woman 

and a vigorous young man in the costume 

of the Directoire days. ‘The exquisite 
Continucd on Supplement, page 10 


One place showed a dame and a monsieur 
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beau of a past reign is murmuring “ Quelle 
folie que la nouveauté !” while the revolu- 
tionary is crying “ Ah, quelle antiquité!” 
There is a whole world of intolerance in 
this little pictured story, and one that 
runs through all the ages ; for are not the 
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them inspiration towards new crea- 
tions ? 

Chiefly I was entertained by the quaint 
engravings of hats in the years between 
1791 and 1796, because it is from round 
about that time we get our present 





A pretty coiffure, by Carlier. 


fashions of yesterday ever more despised 
than those over which time has cast his 
kindly mantle, lending to them the poetry 
which clings to all old-fashioned things, 
and thus giving to artists a desire to 
revive them, or at least to draw from 


feminine headgear. Among them was a 
béguin that might have been drawn from 
our first illustration, a charming girlish 
model from Madame Carlier’s in white 
point adesprit, lace frill, ribbon of black 
velvet, and a huge pink rose. The ex- 
Continued on Supplement, page-12 
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planatory note under the old engraving 
tis: “The 


runs like 


gives one to 


was created 
who, being 
at the age 
when it is 
natural 
to desire 
admiration, 
seek to 
acquire 
elegance in 
their ap- 
pares.” * 
Anything so 
quaintly 
formal as 
this descrip- 
tion is de- 
lightful to 
read nowa- 
days, when 
not only our 
language, 
but French 
also, is such 
a mixture 
of slang 
borrowed 
from other 
countries 
that dignity 
and grace 
must neces- 
sarily dis- 
appear. 
Another 
old-world 
description 
of a_high- 
crowned hat 
trimmed 
with feathers 
and muslin 
seems to fit 
perfectly 
our second 
picture of a 
Carlier hat. 
eee hs 
fashion,” 
runs the 
legend, ‘‘is 


becoming to almost any physiognomy, and 
that is its greatest merit.” ‘I'he modern hat 
in the illustration is in cherry-coloured 
straw, trimmed with black point a’esprit 
and feathers, and I think we may safely 
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word déguin 
understand that this fashion 
specially for young ladies 

















Photo by Reutlinger. 
Mme Mégard in a Redfern gown. 


ing to look at home in a hat 


say that it is indeed of a shape to become 
almost any physiognomy, for it has the 
great advantage of being so little eccentric 
that the most modest of women could 


wear it com- 
fortably. 

It is im- 
possible to 
say the 
same thing 
about the 
majority 
of hats one 
sees in the 
Paris streets 
just now, for 
never have 
they been 
more eccen- 
tric, more 
difficult for 
the average 
woman to 
wear. Un- 
q uestion- 
ably some 
of them are 
picturesque, 
and when 
worn by a 
true Parisi- 
enne, who 
can appear 
one day en 
Grecque and 
another day 
@ la Japon- 
atse with 
equal grace 
and equan- 
imity, they 
please the 
eye and 
leave no 
feeling of 
discom fort 
in the mind; 
but try to 
imagine a 
shy English 
girl who 
plays golf 
and tennis 
endeavour- 
like the one 


Madame Meégard is wearing over her 
charming Redfern gown of Directoire cut, 
and the result will be a desire to smile. 
In all probability she would place it at 


Continued on Supplement, page 1h 
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just the wrong angle, and it is a moral 
certainty that the first breeze would 
loosen it on her head, and she would 
become of all women the most unhappy 
in her endeavour to set it right. It is, 
then, greatly for the comfort of the 
moderate follower of fashion that the best 
milliners in Paris are making some really 
charming hats in simple, easily-put-on 
styles. For those whose years are still 
few there is a high-crowned, narrow- 
brimmed straw, turned up at the side, 
and trimmed with taffetas and wings, or 
muslin and flowers. For the mother of 
“troublesome daughters ” there are charm- 
ing toques, to be worn with lace veils that 
fall gracefully at the back and give an 
added touch of dignity to even a very 
stately lady. ‘The American women have 
hailed these veils with joy, for they love 
the flowing, vaporous things just as much 
as the Englishwoman loves the picture-hat. 

The more one studies headgear the 
more one recognises how characteristic it 
is of individuals and nations, and the 
longer one lives in Paris the surer one 
grows that no extente cordiale, however 
powerful, will make the Englishwoman 
wear her hat like the Frenchwoman. If 
she did she would at once feel immoral. 
I really cannot say why, but I have often 
watched my countrywomen in milliners’ 
shops when a voluble saleswoman_ ha’ 
been explaining exactly how the hat must 
be placed on the hair and where the pins 
should be inserted. “ C'est comme ga, 
voyez-vous, Madame !—Madame must pull 
her chignon so, and wear a few curls, and 
the effect will be vavissante.” But Madame, 
looking at herself in the glass, thinks 
otherwise. She imagines her husband’s 
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critical glance, she hears the titter of her 
parlourmaid, she feels the disapproval of 
her maiden aunt, and she comes to the 
conclusion that not even to look like a 
Parisienne can she bear those things ; 
therefore she whips off the invention of 
the evil one and insists on taking a hat 
of modest dimensions and more ordinary 
lines. 

Nevertheless, the Paris milliner has 
always been first in the field, and me- 
thinks she always will be, for she, like the 
Paris dressmaker, has an innate taste and 
love for all things pertaining to /a foilette. 
She respects it, so do her clients, and the 
men for whom they dress; and one has 
only to read private memoirs of French 
manners and customs to realise how 
powerful a place dress and ceremonies 
have always had in France. In the re- 
cords of one of Louis XV.’s most famous 
ambassadors, the Duke of Nivernais, we 
read that he was most terribly distressed 
because his wife, when they left Rome, 
refused to return to the French court 
customs and wear rouge on her cheeks, 
but preferred to maintain the pallor that 
was prevalent at the Italian court. If 
I remember aright, he addressed her in 
lengthy verses, appealing to her tender- 
ness for him, and her desire for their 
mutual success in royal circles. More- 
over, there was a little maxim in my dear 
old book of fashions which treated the 
subject so gravely that I can do no better 
than quote it to prove my thesis :— 
“Dress, in spite of all that envy may im- 
ply, as well as the other arts, is the fruit 
of genius. It is Nature’s intimate friend, 
and may be looked upon as the agree- 
able instrument of politics.” 


M. E. C. 
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MOTOR TOPICS. 


BY W. E. H. 


Electric Cars and Bottled Electricity. 
T is not very difficult to imagine that 
I the time will come when horse-traffic 
and its insanitary accompaniments will 
be a rarity in our streets, if not an illegality. 
Thousands of dreamers and prophets have 
applied their fertile imaginations to pictures 
depicting scenes of this delightful epoch. 
Curiously enough, however, these seers 
seem to have jumped to the conclusion 
that the motive power when gee-gees are 
no more will be derived from steam or 
petroleum, whereas the developments of 
the last few months suggest distinctly that 
we shall get our power from electricity. 

So far back as 1881 an electrical auto- 
mobile was tried upon the streets ; but the 
difficulty has always been not how to drive 
the vehicle, but how to get the power to 
the driving apparatus or motor from over- 
head, just as the rumbling tramcar does 
to-day, but wirelessly. That would be the 
motorist’s millennium, for cars would be so 
cheap that none could afford to be without 
them. 

Perhaps the spendthrift of those days 
will be the pedestrian, who by walking will 
be guilty of selfish and unnecessary ex- 
travagance in shoe-leather. 

Since it is impossible for electric auto- 
mobiles to-day to draw current from outside 
as they run, they have either to carry the 
necessary electricity bottled up in boxes, 
termed accumulators, or they have to make 
it as they go along. The latter system, 
though possible with "buses and heavy 
vehicles, is too complicated for use with 
small cars, and therefore they have to 
depend upon bottled power. 

Now, accumulators are, of rather have 
been, stubborn things, and eminently cal- 
culated to try the patience of the motorist, 
and this for two reasons— namely, that, being 
made principally of lead, they are terribly 
heavy, and that the bottling process is a 
lengthy one. For: example, the accumu- 
lators to run an ordinary motor-car might 
weigh half a ton, and then only be capable 
of taking the car fifty miles. At the end 
of that distance a halt of three or four 


HUMPHRYS. 


hours would be necessary at some electrical 
station to put in enough current to run 
another fifty miles. Accumulators also had 
a nasty habit of falling to pieces when 
being taken over rough ground, and this 
meant great expense in renewal. Hence 
the reason electrical vehicles have been in 
disfavour. 


The Electrobus. 


The improvements which have been made 
are of the nature of speed of charging, and 
discovery of a means of strengthening the 
weak parts of accumulators. What this 
means is that it will soon be a simple 
matter for the owner of an electric car to 
run down from London to Brighton in the 
morning, and have enough current down 
there put into his battery in a quarter of 
an hour to drive him back home again. 

With the discovery of how to strengthen 
the weak parts of accumulators the principal 
expense of electric vehicles vanishes. In 
fact, accumulator sets for a car can be 
renewed for £20 per annum, a guarantee 
being given that each renewal will sustain 
a minimum of three hundred charges of 
current sufficient to drive the car fifty 
miles: fifteen thousand miles for £20, or 
less than a third of a penny per mile. 

The cost of current required for charging 
ought really to be almost negligible, the 
real expense to the lighting companies 
being the small cost of connecting up. , At 
the present time many companies in “the 
provinces are so pleased to see an electric 
car that they will charge the accumulators 
for nothing ; and any way, if electric vehicles 
become at all popular, these lighting com- 
panies could make a handsome profit at 
a shilling per charge, which would be a 
farthing per mile. 

Compare these figures with the cost of 
running a petrol car, where the petrol alone 
costs a penny per mile, and annual depre- 
ciation is twenty-five per cent. of the total 
value of the car, as compared with the 
£20 of accumulators of the electrical car, 
and the very small amount of depreciation 























elsewhere. Of the electrical car the re- 
pairs bill should be practically nil, as the 
number of working parts is so small. 

Already indications of the advantages 
accumulators possess for automobile use, has 
been seen in the running of the Electrobus 
upon the streets of the Metropolis at a cost 
of 9d. per mile as opposed to the 1s. 2d. per 
mile of petrol ’buses. In fact, not so long 
ago one of these Electrobuses made a run 
down to Brighton, to the great surprise of 
many petrol ’bus engineers, who had no idea 
that such a feat was possible. 
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as the bath case itself is—without a tyre. 
Already we have motor soaps galore upon 
the market, in liquid, in solid, and in powder, 
and it only wants some enterprising maker 
to go one step further and produce a motor 
bath. It would, of course, be a limousine, 
with cork instead of carpet over the floor- 
boards, curtains of Turkish towelling, and 
hot water laid on from the radiator. With 
a little ingenuity a tube could be coiled 
inside the exhaust box, and hot air drawn 
through it by fan into the body of the car, 
so as to produce a veritable Turkish bath 














Photo by ** The Topical Press.” 





From Brighton to London by Electrobus: nearing Redhill. 


Why not a Motor Hammam! 


This is a utilitarian age. Perhaps that 
is why accessory dealers in designing their 
little nick-nacks for motorists endeavour to 
make them doubly attractive by claiming 
that they willserve for many purposes. The 
latest tyre case, for example, is lined with 
waterproof material, so that the family man 
who is a motorist may bath the children in 
it, or the wife, or himself. We can almost 
imagine the bathing scene in some sylvan 
glade ; the camping-out party, after a long 
day’s run, tired, and yet—without attire, just 


effect. This I offer to the can’t-spare-a- 
moment City man who motors to and from 
business, 


Ladies as Taxi-drivers. 


A Strand restaurant was the scene, and 
my excuse for approaching milady about so 
delicate a matter was her appeal that I 
should take notice of her collecting box, 
and subscribe a crumb—a copper crumb— 
of comfort, for the cause of her suffering 
sisters. 

She was a suffragette and fair to look 
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upon, and she spoke with fervour of the 
self-imposed hardships her colleagues and 
herself had been undergoing in Holloway 
and elsewhere. 

Women, she insisted, were the equals of 
men ; so I suggested that as an output for 
their energies an agitation might be got 
up in favour of lady taxi-drivers. 

She said she thought this would not help 
the cause, even though it might enable her 
to enter the hallowed precincts of Palace 
Yard ; but when I argued a little longer 
she ran off full of resolve on a visit to the 
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Selling Ordeals. 


Now even if the ranks of taxicabdom are 
not open to lady motor drivers, it by no 
means follows that private service is to be 
prohibited to them, Just as one hears of 
the chauffeur who is expected to fill in his 
spare time by cleaning the knives and 
blacking the boots, so one might have, say, 
the typist-chauffeuse, or the governess- 
motoriste. As a matter of fact, the typist- 
chauffeuse is a reality, and there are quite 
a number of ladies who are salaried sales- 

















A Daimler at the famous Kashmir Gate, Dethi. 


High Mightiness who presides over the 
destinies of the “little red taxis.” 

The lady chauffeuse has been tried in 
Berlin, and found wanting—a state of affairs 
brought about by jealous and _ ungallant 
cabbies, who decided that the box-seat of 
a cab was not the place for a German frau— 
so, under signs of persecution, she resigned 
the steering wheel. In Paris, where the 
male sex is more polite, Madame la chauf- 
feuse should be freer from annoyance, and 
lady geegee drivers have been seen already 
in the streets. It is whispered, too, that 
they possess the gift of tongue no less 
extensive and forcible than that of their 
brother cochers. 


men, or rather saleswomen, in motor firms. 
It is not difficult to understand why this 
should be so, for at the present day motor- 
selling is a much more difficult undertaking 
than it was a few years ago, In fact, the 
man who sells brass rings in the street for 
gold ones is a novice compared with the 
modern seller of cars. Motor salesmanship 
has almost obtained the dignity of a science, 
and now in certain West End establish- 
ments the impressionable youth who has 
failed to succumb to the inducements of the 
salesman’s patter is subjected to the Ordeal 
of the Lady Chauffeuse. 

The qualifications of this useful at/achée 
of the up-to-date motor emporium are very 
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small hands and very small feet, and a 
wisp-like appearance, as though the mere 
crushing of a fly would be an exertion beyond 
her capabilities. 

This accentuates the majesty and grandeur 
of the car; and when, with a haven’t-an- 
idea-what’s-going-to-happen-next kind of 
manner, the dainty little lady starts up the 
engine with her delicate little paws, jumps 
into the driving seat and manceuvres the 
car, and possibly even takes the now 
agreeably astonished customer for a trial 
run, the sale is already three parts 
effected. 

Lest it be thought that I speak slightingly 
of the lady driver, let me sound a few words 
of tribute to the many ladies who drive their 
own cars, and even are credited with 
possessing considerable knowledge of car- 
structure. The Ladies’ Automebile Club 
alone has over three hundred members, and 
a great proportion of them own cars. The 
Club, too, has its lecturers, who discourse 
on cranks and carburetters before five 
o'clock tea, and generally train up the 
members in the way they should go. 

Perhaps, who knows? in time we may 
have a Ladies’ Motor Yacht Club; for 
the number of lady owners of motor-boats 
is steadily increasing, and the motor-boat 
gives opportunity for a freedom of action 
on the part of the fair “skipper” which 
could not be indulged in by the driver of 
a car. 


For Lady Motorists Only. 


It is perhaps a presumption for me to 
attempt to discuss the shortcomings of the 
fair sex as chauffeuses, more especially 
since I believe that they are aware of one 
shortcoming only—red noses. On a cold 
day one sees lady motorists moved almost 
to tears at the anguish they are suffering 
because they fancy the bloom has left their 
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cheeks for their noses. But I ama harbinger 
of glad tidings. There is hope for them yet. 
So let me give away without more ado 
the discovery I made at a race meeting the 
other day at Brocklands. The wind on 
that occasion had a touch of keenness in it, 
greatly disturbing to the many fair ladies 
gracing with their presence the paddock ; 
and one little lady every now and then 
would glance round furtively and then 
examine intently the palm of her gloved 
hand—wherein lay concealed a little mirror. 

Sometimes what she saw distressed her, 
and then she would take out her diminutive 
lace handkerchief and pretend to blow her 
nose. She did not really do anything so 
unbecoming, but merely buried her little 
proboscis momentarily. The effect was 
magical, for the bloom that was upon it at 
once departed. How was it done? Very 
simply! In the fold of the handkerchief 
was a powder-puff, 

Our photograph shows Mr. Arthur Hoare 
passing through the Kashmir Gate of Delhi 
on his 30 h.-p. Daimler. The Kashmir 
Gate of Delhi is one of the most famous in 
India, if not in the world. In the year 1857, 
when all the Europeans in Delhi had been 
massacred, it was through this Gate that 
the relief party determined to make an 
entrance; and, after many hardships and 
privations, they succeeded in blowing up 
the obstruction, and got into Delhi in this 
way. Lieutenant Roberts (now Lord 
Roberts) was present on this occasion, and 
that famous soldier Nicholson, whose statue 
stands within a few yards of the Kashmir 
Gate, got fatally wounded on the spot 
immediately after the entrance through the 
Gate had been obtained. The Gate is of 
more than passing interest to motorists, as, 
in the famous Delhi to Bombay Trials of 
1904, the cars all passed through that gate 
within ten minutes from starting. 
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This is the wrapper of 





WRIGHT'S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR SOAP. 


Prescribed by the Medical Profession 


for over 40 years. 





2/s, INSURES YOUR dre ote 
Dr. HARLAN’S | 


BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 
For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Body. 

** No woman who owns one 
of these wonderful little 
Cups need have any fear oS 
wrinkles or blackheads.” 

The simplicity of bests 

scientific system of sel 
applied massage, and the 
aye with which it clears 
the a are almost ope! 
beyond belief. A single tnsolicited 
soothing 2 of the testimoniaiz, 
little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. Blackheads in 
many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It pumps impurities 
out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, rounds out the cheeks, 
arms, and neck, and plumps the waste places in the body with 
wonderful rapidity. Acts directly on the circulation and feeds 
fresh, pure blood to the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair, 
and the skin soft and satiny. Dr. Harlan’s nae, Cup 
sent by mail in plain wrapper—with our Beauty I Sook-t fe 
address for 2/1 P.O. (abroad 2/6 M.O.). W. HIGHWATER 



























dreds of < 







LABORATORY Co., 6-117, Exchange Bligs., Southwark, London. 


YOU SHOULD GIVE 


YOUR DOG 


OGINE, the wonderful dog tonic and conditioner. 
It will make and keep your dog fit and well, it is 
a sure preventative for distemper, and ensures @ glossy 
and healthy appearance of the coat. Dogine given regu- 
larly cannot fail to keep your dog healthy and strong. 
Give it a month's trial and notice the difletence. 
Dogs in ill health should be given Dogine}; it is a 
real dog’s health and strengtheting tonic, a sure cure 
for all skin and other diseases, Eminent vets. and 
dog fanciers are using Dogine. You should try it 
to-day. Dogine is sold on its merits. Chemists and 
Stores will procure it, or sent post free with interesting 
booklet. Price 2/6, or six times the quantity, 10/6. 


W. WILSON & CO., 
24, Hart Street, Oxford Street, London, W.G, 




















DY axe 





‘MAGNESIA 


Is the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION 
Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. 











TYPEWRITERS 


GREAT 
BARGAINS 


for Sale, Hire, or 
Exchange. 


Shorthand and Typists sent 
out with Machines from 
£1 per week. 








MSS. Copied. 


TAYLOR’S, Lid., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, w.c. 
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In View of Your 
Visit to 


LONDON 


for the 
FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION, PAN- 
ANCLICAN CONCRESS, 
and other functions, 


OBTAIN 


and 


RETAIN 
Tariff Booklet 


of the 


Hotel 


Cecil 


It is FREE for the ASKING, 
and presents by ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DESCRIPTION 
an excellent idea of the Hotel’s 
luxurious interior, its imposing 
exterior, and contains much 
useful information concerning 
the Metropolis, its places of 
interest, cab fares, official 
residences, etc. It is of handy 
size for the pocket and_ of 
much service to VISITORS to 
TOWN. It gives the Cecil's 
FIXED TARIFF CHARCES, 

whereby you can gauge to a 
shilling beforehand the cost of 
a brief or prolonged visit. It 
will, in fact, enable you to 
make a preliminary acquaint- 
ance with 

LONDON’S GREATEST HOTEL. 
BEDROOM from 5/- per day. 
BREAKFAST ... 2/6 
LUNCHEON _... 3/6 
DINNER ... 5/- 


Telegrams: 
CEcELIA, LONDON. 














cof siti 


THE 
CARPETS 


STRONGEST 
FOR HARD WEAR. 
(20 SIZES in Stock.) Being Reversible, they Outwear two 

Ordinary Carpets. 
Tho only Carpets which answer to modern requirements, being 
Hygienic, Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. 
Do not Collect Dust. (SEND FOR PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 

Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
























2x2 2x2) 2x3 Wx WxS %Wx3p %Wx4 3xB 
69 86 10- 106 12/6 15/99 18/6 15/- 
3x3} 3x4 «3x4 «| 84K3E | BEX4 ° -BEX4 «= 8EXS 
17/6 20; 22- 21/6 23/6 27 81/6 
4x4 4x4h 4x5 4x6) 4x7 yds. 
27/6 30/- 33/6 40/- 47/6 each. 


(Carriage Paid.) Also made in all widths for 
Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
The ABINGDON CARPET MFG. CO., Ltd, 
115, Thames Wharf, 
ABINGDON-OD 
THAMES. 









Waterman’s 
Fountain Pen 


4 
4 





a Hl 









READY FOR 
SERVICE. 


The strength ofa fleet lies in the 
efficiency of the vessels ready for 
action. Battles are won by the 
hips in the gating ine, not by 
units in the dry dock. 

As in fighting, so in writing; the 
ability to cope with the exacting 
claims of correspond depend 
not on the numeraus pens you 
may have at the repairers’, buton 
the efficiency of the pen you have 
in your hand. 

Waterman's Ideal is the sim- 
Plest and most efficient fountain 
a made, and it is always in the 

ghting line, ready for instant 
and effective service in the inter- 
ests of its owner, 

PRICES—10/6, 15/-, 1'7/6, 21/-,and upwards. In 
Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, 
Jewellers, etc. Booklet, post free, from L. & C. 
HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
(New York: 173, Broadway.) - 
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owland’s 


Kalydor 


Cools and refreshes the face, hands 
and arms of Ladies and all exposed to the 


HOT SUN & DUST 


Prevents and removes Freckles, Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of 
the Skin, cures and heals all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Prickly Heat, etc., produces 


SOFT FAIR SKIN 


and a lovely delicate complexion; it im- 

parts a natural whiteness to the skin 

unobtainable by any other means. Sold 

in 2/3 and 4/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, 

and ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, 
London. 














HOODOO OOOOOODODODOoOoOoOoDoOoOo 


“* Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player's 


Tobacco ana 
Cigarettes 
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If you are 
thirsty 














“MONTSERRAT” 


is prepared from cultivated limes, and 

is always fresh and pleasant to the taste. 

Mixed with plain or srated water, it 

makes a coo. ing, a healthful 
rT 


IN TWO HINDS. 
Unsweetened, i.e. Plain Lime Juice. 
Sweetened, i.e. Lime Juice Cordial. 

To be obtained from all Grocers, Chemists, Wine Merchants, etc. 














RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO. 


‘“HERCO” Anti-Rheumatic Coffee, a delicious beverage, 


positively cures the above and kindred ailments, and marks a 
new era in the treatment of such complaints, doing away with 
obnoxious drugs and treatments. As a proof, we will send a 
shilling packet at our risk to any sufferer on receipt of three 
stamps to cover postage. Could anything be fairer? 


RADFORD COFFEE CO. (Dept. B), 
Listerhills, BRADFORD. 
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“The Prime Minister at Home.” 


The Conductors of the “‘ Pall Mall Magazine ’’ have prepared enlargements of the unique 
PORTRAIT OF 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


that was specially taken for the March 1907 Number of the Magazine. Of this excellent 
Portrait, which the late Prime Minister specially approved, there have been made 


TWO ENLARGEMENTS 
in carbon, the niore important being in the size of 30 in. x 25 in., handsomely framed (without any white 
mount) in moulded oak, glazed, and carefully finished with a recessed and boarded back ;_ price £3 3s. 
complete. This is a really fine picture, and is suitable to grace a library or club-house. 
A smaller photograph, mounted on a white embossed card, size 18 in. x 15 in., and framed in a fancy 
dark moulding, glazed, is issued at the price of tos. 6¢. complete. This size can also be supplied 
mounted, but unframed, at 6s. each. 











These enlargements are the work of the highest photographic experts; every 

print taken from the negative receives the same time and care as a high-class 

engraving or etching, and the result combines with velvet depth and per- 
manence of a fine old mezzotint the utmost fidelity to life. 











Either Portrait will be sent carriage paid and properly packed for the amount stated. 
Only a limited number of these enlargements has been made. 
Address: THE MANAGER, “ Pall Mall Magazine,” 
Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C., 


where specimens of the Photographs may be seen. 






















the pen which is exactly right, and always right. A nib which exactly 
fits your hand, can be fitted, and when once you are the possessor of 
your own “ Swan’”’ it will always be ready, require no coaxing, and 
will make your writing a pleasure. 


Ask a “Swan” user if he would willingly 

go back to an ordinary pen again, and 

whether he would use any other pen in 
preference to a “Swan.” 


Prices 10/6 upwards. + + Catalogue Free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


93, Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Regent Street, W., 
London; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 10, 




















Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's, 37, Ave. de 











l’Opéra, Paris; and at New York and Chicago. 
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For picture records of your holidays, portraits of friends, 
pictures of home life, pictures of your games and pastimes. 


@ The Kodak system makes everything simple and renders you independent 
of the old-time darkroom. A Kodak, with spools of film for dozens of 
pictures, goes easily into your pocket. 


You load it in daylight, and, to develop, you simply put 
the film in the Kodak Tank. ALL IN DAYLIGHT. 


BROWNIE KODAKS -  - from 5/- [our n 
ew FOLDING POCKET KODAK BOOKLET 

CoupinG, POCKET KODAKS from 42/- illustrates six splendid Kodaks, shows what they 
E OUTFITS - - from 13/- will do, and will interest you. Post free on request. 














Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 


Branches: 96, Bold St., Liverpool ; 72-74, Buchanan St., Glasgow ; 
59, Brompton Rd., S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford St., W. ; 
171-173, Regent St., W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


And all the best Photographic Dealers. 











Placed FIRST in recent Official 
Tests of Domestic Fires, carried out 
in the new Government Offices 
jointly by H.M. Office of Works and 
the Smoke Abatement Society. 

Consumption of Fuel and production 
of Smoke each one quarter less than the 
average of ALL 36 COMPETING 
GRATES. 

** The ‘Devon’ Grates are very success- 
ful, giving far more heat with very 
much less coal than the old grates.” 


Price £2 15s. and upwards, carriage paid to any station England or Wales. 
Supplied in a variety of designs to suit any style of building. Easily fixed 
to existing mantelpieces. 


ABSOLUTELY SIMPLE. 


Highest Awards and Medals awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
at the 1906 (Bristol) and the 1907 (South Kensington) Exhibitions. 


A Full Report of the Government Trials, and 
a finely Illustrated Catalogue, will be sent TD 
on application to the Sole Manufacturers— es ** 


The ‘‘ DEVON ” Fire may be seen burning at the London Showrooms and Offices, 


87, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Huddersfield —s5, Britannia Chambers, St.George’s Sq. Manchester—Scottish Life Building, 38, Deansgate. 
Liverpool—Chicago Buildings, Stanley St.,Liverpool. | Lefcester--12, Pocklington’s Walk. 

Works—Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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The 

Countess 

of —— writes 
**You, have 

been such a help 
tome, I shall never 
ae consulting 


& ?. writes: “You 
review details of 
one’s life very ac- 
curately.” 


Theatre Magazine 

says: °* He is in* 

truth a mystic of first 

rank. He reeled off my, we 

past life, not only givin 

dates and incidents a des 
scribing the people and scenes ; 
that. which is puzzling me still 
more is that some of the future he 
predicted is actually happening.” 


Seanee a to ad- 
vertise my success. 


WRITE AT ONCE 


Lord 

— says: 

‘ That which 

you pointed 

out proved very 

true, and might 

have proved se- 

rious had you not 
warned me. 


Rub stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press 
on paper; send with 
birth date and time (if 
known), a P.O, for 
1/-,for cost of chart, 
etc., to be sent 
you, and stamped 
ete »e. I will give 


PROF. H. ZAZRA, 
90, New Bond Street, London, Ww. 


YOU ASTONISH 
AND HELP!!! 


A 6 EAtOnAL MAN 





HEADACHE & TOOTHACHE. 


Have you nervous pain—Headache, Neuralgia, Tooth- 
ache? Its cure is ZOX, and the time taken—minutes. 
You prove this on our free offer. Send stamped 
envelope, and we will send you two powders FREE. 
You get to know the value of this ess remedy 
at our expense. 
Mention PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
Of all Chemists, at 1/- and 2/6 per box, or post free from 
The ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


Tue Subscription Rates of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are 10/- per ennum, at home or 


abroad, including postage. 


PALL MALL MACAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, 
Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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When Buying 
be sure you obtain 
THE GENUINE 


Smith 


Premier 
Typewriter 


which for twenty years has 
represented all that Is best 
in Typewriter mechanism. 





See that the name 

SMITH PREMIER 
appears on every machine, 
none others are genuine. 


It is the 


ONLY MACHINE 


writing in 


‘Three Colors 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE 


Note Address: 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 
SMITH PREMIER HOUSE, 


6&7, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.c. 
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Why Does He Look} ~? 
The Other Way : | s 


Recently the following interesting testimonial 

ewas received at Sunbeamland along with 

many others, For many reasons the name 

of the writer is omitted, but its genuineness 
is guaranteed : 


“ During the whole year the Sunbeam 
has run She Silk, and has never once | . o% BR 
got out of order, nor cost mea single penny os Hh on. Mi # bu 
for repairs. ¥ eal ( Wr yy! 

‘This is most refreshing after my last, 
which was a so-called ‘ Cheap’ Bicycle: it began to cost me money before i it 
had been in my possession a fortnight, and I soon came to the conclusion 
that it was a machine which I was too poor to keep, and too honest to sell. 
reviously he used to touch his hat 
to me—-Now, he looks the other way.” 


Those who ride Sunbeam Bicycles have no cause to be ashamed of their Steeds. Everyone knows 
that the <i is the Masterpiece in Mechanics, and that no Low Grade Sunbeams are made, 


The New No.6 Golden Sunbeam List is sent free on application to the Maker— 
JOHN MARSTON, LTD., Sunsgamtann, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Unequivocally Endorsed by Musicians 
and Experts as “‘The Best of All.’” 


} % , Piano 
Players 
from 20 guineas up. 


Cash or small Monthly Payments 


A generous allowance for old 
players and piano: in exchange. 





















vane ot? 






71, 
















































THE Only interior Player | THE Best Proof of its superi- 
adapted for use with horizontal | ority is the fact that the 
grand pianos and that can be | “Neola” is the only player 
operated by electricity if desired. | which may be had on trial. 
LIBRARY OF THE VERY LATEST MUSIC FOR ALL PIANO PLAYERS AT LOWEST PRICES, 


Recitals daily at 94, REGENT ST., W. Wecemat 
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FOOT’S TRUNK, 


NO CRUSHING. - - NO CONFUSION. 


The Bottom is asaccessible asthe top. Every 
article is instantly get-at-able, and can be re- 
moved without disturbing remainder of con- 
tents. Separate compartments for Linen, 
Under and Outer Garments, Articles of Toilet, 
Hats, Boots, etc. Carries the garments in 
perfect order and economises space, Drawers 
divided to suit customer’s requirements. 
MADE WITH 2, 3, OR 4 DRAWERS IN 
FOUR QUALITIES AND SIX SIZES. 





Write for Booklet, ‘‘ TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS,” No. 21. 


J. FOOT & SON (Dept. T.21), 171, New Bond St., 


LONDON, W. 














THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works 
of Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned : 

SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (Lon- 

don), The Wallace Collection, The Tate 

Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal 

Collection, Windsor Castle. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART 
from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, 
Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application 








Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications 
are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now Ready, ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds 
of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable 
Autotypes. For convenience of reference the publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 
A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








GRAND PRIZES: 
PARIS, 1889 & 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 





Ia Four varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 



















Mrs. S. A, Allen’s 
World’s 


Hair Restorer, 
gray hairtoits 


natural 
colour. 




















It is not an § 

experiment but § 
iy has been in use 4 
R for over sixty | 
f years throughout 
the civilised 
world. It is the 
best, and the 
Hj, best is always 

, the cheapest. 





AID h 
in the United Kingdom.” "O.C, 
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INDIGESTION 


Acidity, Heartburn, 


REMOVED FREE! 


CIDITY is a frequent symptom of Indigestion. It arises from the conversion 


of food into an organic acid in an excessive quantity. 


Heartburn again 


is an unpleasant derangement, and yet common enough; but these little 


warnings come to us as danger signals before greater troubles arise. 


Kutnow’s 


Powder clears away all sour liquids and fermented débris and gives immediate 


relief. 


READ AND REFLECT. 


Acidity of the stomach is a very pro- 
minent symptom of Dyspepsia. So 
also is that indescribable sensation 
of unpleasantness—Heartburn. 


Flatulence and Sour Eructations indi- 
cate a foul stomach. Giddiness, or 
a dull, or it may be a violent head- 
ache, are signals of Dyspepsia. 


Palpitation of the heart or an accumu- 
lation of wind about it leads many 
people to suppose they have heart 
disease, whereas dyspepsia is invari- 
ably the cause. 

Good digestion and a clean stomach 
are essential to good health, and both 


are assured by the use of Kutnow’s 
Powder. 


Guard Against Fraud. 





It forms a delightfully refreshing bath for the stomach, cleansing and 
stimulating the nerves and promoting digestion. 
the working of the liver, kidneys, and bowels. 


Kutnow’s Powder also improves 
You can try it Free of Cost! 


DR. W. A. SATCHELL, 


F.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
WRITES : 
“5, Ascott Avenue, Ealing, W., 
“4th April, 1908. 

“Dear Sirs, —I recommend Kutnow’s 
Powder to patients whenever I am able, for I 
think it is a most useful aperient in certain 
cases, and, when given, successful.” 


H. C. MOFFATT, esz., 


WRITES: 


** Boyton Manor, Codford, Wilts, 
‘* January 17th, 1908. 
Dear Sirs, —I have used Kutnow’s 
Powder for some years, and find its effects 
are most beneficial—in fact, I am hardly ever 
without it. I can fully recommend it as 
being the best aperient Powder I know of, 
as its action is not violent, while it is invari- 


ably the same, and can always be relied on.” 





FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


Please send me a free sample of Kutnow’s Powder, 








The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of (WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 
all conscientious Chemists at 2/9 per bottle, or a 
direct from Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. post-paid in 
the United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, 
**S. Kutnow and Co., Ld.,’’ and also the Registered 
Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,’’ are 
on the carton and bottle. This is how to get 


Genuine Kutnow’s Powder. 


*¢ Pall Mall Magazine,” June, ’o8. 
Send this form toS. KUTNOW & Co., Ltd., 
41, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
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“PALL MALL” CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GARDENROLLERS.— Exquisitely 
finished, 16-inch, 231 lb., solid 
ends, rounded, 25/3, carriage paid. 
Illustrated Catalogues. Vases, Mowers, 
Fountains.—Reeve, Desk xX, Stony 
Stratford. 








DEVONSHIRE CLOTTED 

CREAM, absolutely pure, from 
the Cathedral Dairy Co., Exeter. 4 1b., 
1/2; 11b., 2/-; post free. 





FREE TO STAMP COLLEC- 

TORS.—100 Picked Specimens; 
send ld. postage ; mention Gift.—Bright 
& Son, 164, Strand, W.C. 





ASTROLOGY.— Life Horoscope of | — 


Character, Marriage partner de- 
scribed, Business and a pros- 
pects, Changes, etc., accurately fore- 
told. —Send birth date. 1/-, stamped 
envelope.—Mdme. Vernon, - Mount 
Florida, Glasgow. 





YoOuR FUTURE!! 
Test ee, 
° 


Book. Thousands 


Send 7d. for 
Reading and 
testimonials. 


Send birth date.—G. W. Wilde, 6, | 


Central Street, Halifax. ’ 





DRAPER, Organette Works, Black- 

burn, for Phonographs, Organ- 
ettes, Musical Instruments, Jewellery. 
List free. 





MACGREGOR'S REAL SCOTCH 

WINCEY.—The original and 
best, from 1/- per yard, white 
or coloured; soft, dainty, durable, 
unshrinkable; better than flannel. 
Patterns = free. — Sole Agents, 
Greensmith Downes, Edinburgh. 





WORWICH CANARIES, the Best 
> in the World. Write for prices 
to the Breeder, G. Turner, 2, St. Giles 
Terrace, Norwich, 





STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 

CATALOGUE, 1908 edition, com- 
plete to date, 472 pages, 3,500 illustra- 
tions, 1/6 post free. Illustrated price 
lists free.— Whitfield King & Co., 


Ipswich, 

SURREY FOWLS: The Table 
Fowl for the Epicure, being far 

superior to all others in delicacy of 

flavour, Young and well fattened, 7/6 

ved couple, trussed, carriage paid. 





udd, Orpington Poultry Farm, Erping- | 


ham, Norfolk. 





OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
bought; call or forward by post; 
full value by return.—Messrs. Brown- 
ing, Manufacturirg Dentists, 63, Oxford 
Street, London. Established 100 years. 





CREAM CHEESE.—Ye Olde Bath 
Abbey Cream Cheese. Appe- 

tizing! Delicious! Sample Cheese, 
ost paid, 8d.—The Bath and Somerset 

Bea Co., Ltd., 2, Bladud Buildings, 
ath. 


ie eet? REDFERN’S RUBBER 

} HEELS.—Sold by all leading 

boot retailers and repairers.—Manu- 

oe Redfern’s Rubber Works, 
yde, 





REAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth, as used in Royal 
Navy, 1/3} and 1/6} yard, carriage paid ; 
patterns free.—S. S. Beaumont, Queen 
Street, Portsmouth. 
SPEARMAN'S FAMOUS 

DEVONSHIRE SERGES. 
—Postcard will bring patterns and 
| prices. —Spearman & Spearman,George 
| Street, Plymouth. 











MEDICAL AND TOILET. 


| CORNS, BUNIONS, Chilblains, 
| Rheumatism cured; ointment, 
| 1/2.—Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, 


| London. 
| 
DRUNKENNESS CURED 
quickly, secretly, permanently, 
| unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost trifling. 
| Sample free.—Carlton Chemical Co., 
| £26, Birmingham, 














| OZERINE CURES FITS.—4/6, 11/- 

post free. Write for a free bottle 
|; and prove it.—I. W. Nicholl, Pharma- 
| ceutical Chemist (Dept. 40), 25, High 
Street, Belfast. Sent to all parts of 
the world. Thousands of testimonials. 





STAMMERING effectually cured by 

correspondence or_ personally; 
treatise lent free.—N. H. Mason, 380, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1876. 





CLAROMA. The simplest, cleanest, 

most effectual Preventative and 
Quick Cure for Head Colds, Influenza, 
Nasal Catarrh, etc. 1/14 and 1/9 from 
| Chemists, or Bannerman, Chemist, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 





GLISTENING TEETH obtained 
by using CYNMENTHINE—the 
new Tooth Powder. .Refreshing and 
antiseptic. Send for FREE SAMPLE. 
—Clark, 12, Richmond Road, Bayswater, 





WAVERLINE produces Wavy, 
Curly, abundant, beautiful Hair. 
Trial, 7d,—Waverline, 


61, Wellfield 
Road, Streatham, 





EDUCATIONA 





| PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL.—An op- 
portunity to earn from £5 per 
week upwards. Learn to write Ad 
vertisements. Prospectus and list of 
employed students post free. Page- 
| Davis Advertising School (Dept, 83), 
| 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 


SEND A POSTCARD TO SECRE- 
| TARY, WALSALL COMMER- 
| CIAL COLLEGE. WALSALL, and 
| you will receive per return particulars 
| of splendid Boys’ Boarding School. 

Very moderate fees. Unlimited diet. 





| Best masters. State boy’s age. 





ARGATE COLLEGE (BOYS); 
MARGATE LADIES’ COL- 
LEGE (GIRLS).—Senior, Junior, and 
Preparatory Depts. London Offices, 
Ludgate Circus, Tel. Holborn, 4,807, 





ONGAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
20 miles from London. Commer- 
cial Training. 30 guineas, including 
laundress and books. Reduction for 
brothers, Playing fields, 30 acres. 
Healthy locality. Sain and vegetables 
from own farm. Diet best and un- 
limited. Covered playground, swim- 
—_s bath, cricket, tennis, fishing, 
workshops, , gymnasium. — Address, 
Dr, Clark. 





CLACTON-ON-SEA.— CLACTON 
HIGH SCHOOL.—Head Mis-. 
tress: Miss F. M, Smith (Regd.), 





= OLWYN BAY.—PENRHOS 
COLLEGE — Lady , Principal: 


Miss Hovey, B.A, 
= " ~ 
CREWKERNE SCHOOL, 

SOMERSET .—Founded and 
endowed, 1499.—Beautiful, well sani- 
tated, modern buildings and labora- 
tories, Extremely moderate fees. 
Thorough modern education. An ideal 
health school for city boys. Illustrated 
Prospectus from Headmaster. FE 

‘ a 





~~ 





HOTELS. 


ONDON.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
Russell Square. 600 Rooms. 
From 5/-, including Breakfast, 








GREAT MALVERN, “ The Garden 

of England.” —DR. FERGUS- 
SON’S HYDROPATHIC ESTAB.— 
Splendid air. Swiss nae wolf Winter 
terms, Superior, comfortable, home- 
like. Near golf links. All forms of 
treatment, 





HEINDHEAD, HASLEMERE,.— 

THE HOTEL MOORLANDS. 
—Extensive sheltered grounds. 820 
feet. Electric light. Garage. Billiards, 
Stables. Home farm. 





BALLATER. N.B. (near Balmoral), 
LOIRSTON HOTEL, First- 
class residential, under the personal 
supervision cf Mr, and Mrs. G, T. 
Lamond. Excellent 18-hole Golf 
Course. Posting in all its branches. 
Garage, inspection pit, etc., near. 





BUXTON. —BUXTON HYDRO. 
260 Rooms. High-Class Health 
and Pleasure Resort. Luxury with 
economy. Amusements every evening. 
Excellent Cuisine. Cinderella Dance 
every Saturday. Concert every Sun- 
day. Near Golf Links, Public Gardens, 
and Mineral Baths.—Telegraphic Ad- 
dress: “Comfortable.” National Tele- 


-{ phone No. 5. G,. W. Bosworth, Mgr. 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


EAGL 


lives, Annuities, Etc. 
Established 1807. 








HEAD OFFICE: 


CITY: 
19, Pall Mall, 41, Threadneedle 
London, S.W. Street, E.C. 











The Company’s Debenture Policies, 


with Guaranteed Benefits, afford 
an attractive form of Insurance in 


the Non-Participating Class, at very 


moderate rates. 








Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing 
Simple and Liberal Conditions. 
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Royal Heademy New Gallery 


PICTURES OF 1908 


ART EXTRA OF “THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE ” 


In Yellow Wrapper 
we 
Large Imperial 8vo (114 by 7} in.). One Shilling. 


(Also an Edition in cloth gilt, at 2s. 











This important long-established Annual, everywhere recognised as the best and 
most popular work of its kind, 


IS NOW ON SALE 


It contains over 200 beautiful Reproductions of works actually 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and New Gallery, comprising 
v 


LANDSCAPES SEASCAPES 

HISTORICAL DOMESTIC 
and CLASSICAL PAINTINGS 

PORTRAITS and SCULPTURE 


by the foremost Artists of the day 








Prize Competition 


One of the most popular features is the Prize 

Competition, which enables readers to gratify 

their own critical fancies with the possibility of 
winning handsome money prises. 























The PALL MALL “ PICTURES OF THE YEAR” is beautifully printed on super- 

fine enamelled Art Paper. It is the Standard Guide and Handbook to the 

Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and New Gallery, and is unapproached by 
any similar publication in respect of circulation and influence. 


Now Ready. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 








Publishing Offices: NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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WHY NOT BE 





CURED OF 




















faults of others. 
condition known as ‘‘ Run-down. 


FAIR FACES NEED NO PAINT. 


3ut in order to preserve their 
beauty, to retain their natural fair- 
ness, they need the famous face 
cram—OATINE. Itis Nature's 
production for Nature’s purpose, 
soothing all skin irritation, and 
adding beauty to the plainest face. 
Prices 1/3 a jar, or larger size, 
holding four times as much, 2/6. 


OATINE FACE CREAM 


A FREE Sampce of Oatine Cream will be sent 
on application, or for 3d. in stamps a box of 
8 of the Oatine preparations, and book on Face 
Massage. 

THE OATINE CO., 146a, Denman 8t., London, 8.E. 





















INDIGESTION? 


‘1 If you would eat with enjoyment, knowing that Food 
will cause no after Distress, Pain, Flatulence, Heartburn, Nausea, 
Feelings of Weight at the Chest and other unpleasant Symptoms 
of lidigestion, you should take Guy’s Tonic. 
the Digestive Organs the capacity to deal efficiently with any 
reasonable quantity of Food and will promote a good and regular 
Appetite. | Guy’s Tonic is not only a remarkably effective Remedy 
for Weak Digestion, but is a general Restorative without any of the 
1 It quickly dispels Depression and Languid Feelings—the 
I Guy’s Tonic is very pleasant to the taste, 
perfectly safe to take in all circumstances, onl the subject of many thousands of unsolicited 
Testimonials. % Guy’s Tonic is sold by all Chemists and Stores at 1/14 and 2/9 per Bottle. 
















1 It will restore to 







is the best carpet cleaner in the world 
It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
om carpets and woollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 
carpet like new without taking it up. 
Sample ball sent post free 8d. stamps. 


F. CHIVERS @ Co. soap works BATH ¢ 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUIL DINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, 
2} PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book, 
All general Banking Business transacted, 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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Editorial Notice 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


July Number, 1968. 





Cover in Colours. A few of the Features: 


A further instalment of 


H. G WELLS Story 


The War inthe Air 


With graphic pictures by A. C. MICHAEL. 


Another of the exciting 


STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER 


Being the Story of 
THE SALTING OF SCULL ROCK. 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON. Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO. 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND 


The new Series of Historical Stories, each complete in itself, by H. C. BAILEY, 


is continued. 


WILLIAM THE NORMAN 


is the title of the next. The Illustrations are by A. C. BALL. 





WEST-COUNTRY FISHERMEN 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





Publishing Offices: Newton Street, Holborn. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.) 
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Editorial Notice 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


July JNumber, 1968. 





Amongst the many interesting features of this Number may be mentioned: 


A Delightful Gravel Paper entitled 


A ROMANTIC CRUISING 
GROUND 


Being an Account of the HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF — 
VENICE AND HER SUBURBS. 


Written and profusely Illustrated by FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A. 


THE SEA AS A THEME IN ART 


Being a description of a Visit to the 


STUDIO BY THE SEA 


of Mr. W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., with beautiful Illustrations. 


THE CITY OF QUEBEC AND THE 
TERCENTENARY OF CHAMPLAIN 


THE ROYAL CELEBRATION 


An Illustrated Article on the great CANADIAN PAGEANT at which 
THE PRINCE OF WALES WILL BE PRESENT IN JULY. 
With fine Illustrations. 


Publishing Offices: Newton Street, Holborn. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.] 
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(CIGARETTES 


|GUARANTEED 
HAND-MADE 
IN TURKEY 














Sold by all Leading 
~ Tobacconists. 





PRICES PER (00. 


Special - 9/- 10/- EL/- 
EnA’‘ala- 7/- 8/6 8 Y9f- 
Yaka -5/6 6/- 6/6 
Nazir -4/- and 5/- 
Selam - 3/6 4/6 5/6 





Assorted Samples of 12 q 
Cigarettes post free on 
receipt of P.O. for 1/- 











“Ae 
ed el 
oy 


THE ONLY GENUINE IMPORTED 





TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


NON-NICOTINE CIGARETTES. 


Any brand of REGIE cigarettes can now be supplied DE- 
NICOTINISED in quantities of 500 and upwards, direct from 
Constantinople, at 10 per cent. above ordinary rates. 














West End Depot:—REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 




















PALL MALL MAGAZINE.—Jone “4908. 


Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 
PAGE 
COVER IN COLOURS: IN THE PARK . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . Lewis Baumer 
THE MOST REV. RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY ; : ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ : ? i Frontispiece 
After the Portrait by A. S. Cope, A.R.A. 
THE PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND: AN ImMpPREsSION F . . Harold Spender 649 
Lilustrated from Photographs, and Drawings by Edgar Wilson. 
THE WAR IN THE AIR, AND PARTICULARLY HOW Mr. Bert SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED. CHAPTER V. . P ‘ ‘ F . ‘ ’ H. G. Wells 663 
Illustrated by A.C. Michael. 


LE TEMPS PASSE, MAIS L’AMITIE RESTE: SunpIAL Morro Afichae/ Barrington 677 


A DEVON SONG : , : ; ; g P ? ; , . Eden Phillpotts 678 
THE PAGEANT OF ENGLAND: A CompLeTre Story. II. ALFRED THE KING. 
Illustrated by A. C. Ball. H.C. Bailey 679 


THE WOODLAND GARDEN . . . , , : : . Harry H. Thomas 690 
Lllustrated from Photographs. 

MAUD ALLAN AND HER DANCES . e ° ° ° Grace Hodsdon Boutelle 698 
Lllustrated from Photographs. 

IN MY GARDEN: A Poem . ; P . ‘ ; ‘ . Anni: G. Hopkins 710 


PARSON SMITH: A Srory j ‘ . ; ; 3 ? ’ F Cwen Oliver 711 
Illustrated by Frank Reynolds. 
A MORNING RIDE: A Poem . ° : : , ‘ F . Mabel E. Worsfold 718 
THE TRAINING OF A MODERN KING: BEING Aan AccouNT OF THE EARLY 
EDUCATION OF VICTOR EMMANUEL III. , : Rev. Alexander Robertson, D.D. 719 
Lllustrated Jrom Photographs. 
MAIRIN: A Porm . ; ‘ ; ; ; J . ‘ ‘ . Aldis Dunbar 731 
A GAMBLE IN SLAVES: Srorigs oF A SouTH SEA BuccANEER—VI. 
llustrated by S. Il, Vedder. Albert Dorrington 732 


(ConriNuED on Next Pace.) 





Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns. 
p 


Every fibre is pure wool—best pure wool, as poor material cannot withstand the process of 
hand spinning and hand weaving. Better material for outdoor and general wear it is impossible 
to procure ; and, as to ils smartness and fashionableness, see lists of our patrons on pages 29 and 31 
in ‘* The White House Budget.” Please write for a copy, also patterns. 


Sold by the yard, or in costumes and suits, 


made to measure and tailor-made. Absolute satis- 
per y ar e faction guaranteed, or money refunded. Address 
Desk 33. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, DESK 33, DEPOT FOR IRISH PEASANT INDUSTRIES, 
PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 











DELICIOUS COFFEE 
~ || PEATMOO 
RED MOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


& B LU E “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner i A 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze. 
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CONTENTS FOR JUNE 


( Continued). PAGE 


THE INS AND OUTS OF ’VARSITY LIFE A Cambridge “ Fresher” 740 
With a Series of Drawings. 

THE FIRE-BEARER: A POEM. Arthur Upson 747 

BILLY’S MANHOOD :' A SToryY - ‘ ; - ; G. B. Lancaster 748 


Lllustrated by H, M. Paget 
PORT ISAAC: A PoEM A. FR. 752° 
THE NEW PRIME MINISTER: FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE CARICATURIST. 
With a Series of Drawings “GR. HH.” 75 
THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR: 7 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
THE ZULUS: THE FINngEst SAVAGE RACE IN THE WORLD 
Lllustrated from Photographs. 
SUPPLEMENT: IN THE WEST END: 
Lllustrated from Photographs. 
THE RaGs AND TATTERS OF SOCIETY. 
A CHAPTER ON FRENCH Hats. 
MorTor Topics ; 
Lilustrated Jrom Photog raph mm 
[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved. | 


SoME OLD LACQUER FURNITURE . Egan Mew 
H. Rider Haggard 764 


Ascot SUMMER HAtTs . ‘ : Mrs. Pepys 


Dion Clayton Calthrop 


V. E. Humphrys 


Entered as Second-Class Maiter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Registered for transmission to Canada by Canadian Magazine Post. 
oe For particulars of July Number, s see Editorial Notice, pp. xiv.—xv. 


- The usual commissions or allowances are allowed to Advertising Agents 
in respect of advertisements inserted by them. _ 




















— All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps; otherwise they will not be read or 
returned, It must be understood, that they are sent at the Author's risk, and the Editor ts 
not responsible jor their safe custody or return, All Drawings submitted must also bear 
the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps, 
to defray the cost of return, = MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, 
** Pall Mall Magazine,” Newten Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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THERE !S NO EQUIVALENT FOR A 


‘Ewbank 


THE GRITISH 


CARPET SWEEPER 
10/6 to 16/3 at all the Shops 


SOSOSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOSSSOSOOSOSD 


SUCCESS 
Depends upon Intelligence, Education. and 
Integrity ; but before these qualities can be 
tested, first impressic ons, favourable or other- 
wise, are created by APPEARANC A 
well-dressed man has the appearance ofa 
Prosperous man— ‘ood first impression 
unconsciously created, Themost expensive 

clothes.are ineffective unless your Trousers 
are smartly, creased. To introduce our 
. Patent -Guinea Trousers-Press, we will 
sellalimited quantity at 5/9 each, carriage 
paid. Sendearly. Colonialorders 2/. extra. 

A. MARTIN, Manufacturer. 

33, Churchfield Road, Acton, LONDON, W. AFTE 


GOOD-BYE TO RHEUMATISM WITHOUT DIETING OR DRUGS 


SUPPLIED TO ROYALTY. THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
PATRONS. 


LADIE 


—SUN, WINDS, 


an 
CHANGEABLE WEATHER will 
play havoc with your 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


CT 5 














e0ee8 











is, however, a Sure Safeguard against their ill effects, 
KEEP rent ued: oe washing Me 
OFT and sae 
THE YEAR ROU es 
Bottles, 15.. Bs. @d., of all Chemists oF » Stoves, 
. BEETHAM & ON, Cheltenham 





























BEFORE. 











i PATRONS. 

ER ROYAL HIGHNESS 4 

PRINCE SS LOUISE eg —gaaaaes ss 
UGUSTA, 

Her Excellency the Marquis ar haaieie. 


Countess of Dudley, 

Vicerene of Ireland, 
HerG —— the Duchess of 

‘ri 
Countess of Granard, 
Marchioness of Huntly. 
Viscountess of Hereford. 
Countess of Caledon, 
Countess of Cavan. 
Countess of Chichester, 
Countess Frijs. 
Dowager-Countess Cowley. 
Duchess Bomarzo. 


Stocked by Jewellers. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 





Count Alltham, 

Earl of Bathurst 

Earl of Carnwath 

Earl Kilmorey. 

Earlof Devon. 

Lord Greville. 

Baron van Reede van 
Oudtshoorn 

His Excellency Ali Kha. 

Hon, Chas, Brand. 

Hon. Cecil Cadogan. 


ANTI-RHEU-CEM C0., BIRMINGHAM. 
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FIGUROIDS “vir 


No Payment if They Fail 








EMOVE 


rA 


(NOTE CONDITIONS of this OFFER in EACH PACKET) 

As we know that FIGUROIDS will positively REMOVE YOUR FAT 
AND ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE, we have decided ‘to originate a system 
of NO CURE—NO PAYMENT. 





if you are like the 


STOUT girl—you will 
ke the 
girl—and 


ecome 





ES SV — a 
ASS ~ seen 
These diagrams show what fat 
within one is really like. 


Fat is not loose in the body, but it is all held 
in millions of little adipose cells. A special 
layer of these cells is found just under the skin 
all over the body and particularly around the 
waist and hips in women and about the abdo- 
meninmen. In No, 1 you see adipose cells 
full of fat as they arein the stout girl; in No. 2 
some of the fat has been removed from each 
cell, making them smaller and the girl thinner ; 
in No. 3 the cells are still smaller, indeed nor- 
mal, and the girl has a dainty figure: this 
improvement can be brought about naturally 
and with safety only by taking Figuroids. 





‘ 














price 


Use this coupon (a ; 


THE FIGUROID CO., Ltd., 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Start FIGUROIDS To-day 


Figuroids are in the form of effervescing tablets or 
powders, put up in bottles of two sizes—a week’s treatment, 
2/9, a month’s treatment, price 11/-, 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores, or, should they be out of 
stock, sent direct from ourselves forwarded in plain wrappers. 


You who are too stout can therefore start 
taking FIGUROIDS immediately, feeling 
confident that your fat will be removed. If 
it is not removed you can have your purchase 
money returned in full. Full particulars of 
this unprecedented offer enclosed with every 
bottle of FIGUROIDS. 


If Obesity is to disappear you must 
actually remove fat from the body, which is 
not done by taking acids and purgatives, 
which are harmful and often dangerous. 


The actual fat from your daily food passes 
from the stomach into your blood in minute 
particles, and is carried along in the blood 
until it touchcs the walls of the little adipose 
or fat cells. It then passes through the walls 
of those cells, and is stored within. 


The only remedy that can actually remove fat must 
be one which so affects the walls of those adipose cells that 
the fat passes out through them, and is then changed into 
carbon dioxide and water vapour, because only in that 
form can the fat pass from the body. The one remedy 
which acts in that way, which is the safe and natural way, 
is FIGUROIDS, 

In FIGUROIDS, therefore, you have the one genuine 
scientific remedy for Obesity which acts safely, slowly, and 
naturally. ‘The acid in the blood disappears and with it 
also the rheumatism and gout associated with Obesity. 
Remember also that FIGUROIQS cannot harm any part 
of the system, and are, indeed, helpful to digestion, while 
the complexion iniproves and the figure 1s restored. 

Avoid all unscientific acid and purgative preparations, 
which merely remove watery liquid and have no influence 
whatever in removing FAT from the body. Such prepara- 
tions cannot produce permanent results, because it is only 
by affecting the walls of the adipose cells, which contain 
all the fat, that a permanent cure can be effected. 





COUPON. 


Order two small 
and send this coupon and 
we will send you free a small 
box to carry one day’s treat- 


bottles 


ment: with one large bottle 
we will send a box to carry 
one day’s treatment, and 


containing one day’s treat- 
ment. 
Pali Mall Magazine, 
June, 1908. 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


*¢ Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self ; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness,” —HENDERSON. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 
** Selfereverence, Selfeknowledge, Self=control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” —TENNYSON, 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘* FRUIT SALT.”’ Without it you have the 
sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


























f MOTHER ano C HILD. 4aly. 6+ months of age. Fed from birth on the Altenbutys Toods. 





If unable to feed your child, the groper substitute is a food that corresponds in all 
respects with human milk. The “ All enburys’’ Milk Foods are so prepared as to 
remove the difference between cow’s milK and human milk, and are most easy of 
digestion. They are alike suitable for the delicate and robust and when used as 
directed, form the best means of Ag | achild by hand, The No. 1 Milk Food may be 
given — with the natural food without fear of causing digestive disturbance.) 


»Allenburys Foods 


A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 








a ALLEN 6 HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON? } 

















THE FAMOUS The description given of the 


little “* Mab” as the finest 
shaving implement in the 
world is confirmed in 
thousands of testimonials. 
Do not accept any not 
bearing the registered Trade 
Mark, “‘The Mab,” or 
you will be disappointed. 
Black handle... He 
Ivory 3/6 


The “ MAB” 
SAFETY RAZOR 


with extra blade. 
Price 3/6. 


ih ai 














The ‘‘ Mab” blades used in this 
razor are absolutely perfect. 


**MAB’? CO., 
Newhall Screst, 
BIRMINGHAM. 











MOTHS 


INS 3° Sprinkle your Blankets, 


Woollens, Furs, etc, 





with KEATING’S POWDER 
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THE TURVEY CURE 


For Drink and Drug Habits. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS and NARCOMANIA cured at home 
in three to seven weeks by the Recognised TURVEY 
TREATMENT, now established over 14 years. 


This Treatment, which can be taken by the most delicate person of either 
sex, eradicates all desire for Stimulants, creating a permanent distaste for 
Alcohol and drugs in every form. The Course, with full instructions and 
advice, can be sent to any part of the world. The Treatment is specially 
prepared for each case by a highly-qualified English Physician. 
TRUTH says: “Has had really good results.” ‘ A remarkable success.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. “ The cured 
are nut only free from a'l craving for alcohol, but they have a positive aversion to it. —-EVENING NEWS. ‘‘A 
medical miracle."—GLASGOW EVENING TIMES, “The Turvey Treatment extirpates the craving for drink.” — 
CAPITAL. ‘ The Turvey Treatmert destroys the taste for alcohol and kindred drugs, making them absolutely 


abhorrent to the patient.”—BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. “Should there not he a Turvey Treatment mission in 
connection with every church?”~ CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The authenticated records of many thousands of successful cases are open for the inspection of bona-fide inquirers. 
Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, etc. 


Mr. Thomas Holmes, the famous Mission Worker, states: “I have tried your 
remedy upen the worst cases of Dipsomania I coul| find. I soon saw the beneficial effects of your 
cure. Their physical condition rapidly improved—they became bright and hopeful - in fact, new men.” 





Regarding a Case of many years’ standing. 

‘* January 12, 1907. 
‘DEAR S1R,—About three years ago you were good enough, upon the introduction of the Rev. 
J. H. Law, Secretary of the Church of Eu.gland Society (L.D.B ) to enable me to take advantage of 
your system on behalf of one of my staff. I am glad to say that the treatment in Mr. S ’s case 
has proved entirely successful, and to prove his gratitude for his release from the habit he is 
anxious to provide (at his own expense) for a course of the Turvey Treatment for a brother 

officer who is unfortunately a victim to the curse of drink. 
‘Yours faithfully, H——- B——.” 





The same Gentleman writes later :— 
‘© March 12, 1908. 
**The two cases in which I was interested, and which were treated as above, have had and 
continue to have very satisfactory results.” 


(Reference kindly permitted.) 


ms SPECIAL NOTICE. Wi 


In consequence of the continued expansion of the Company’s work, and to further meet the 

convenience of the puplic, the offices and consulting-room of the TURVEY TREATMENT 

CO., Ltd., have been removed from Amberiey House, Norfolk Street, Strand, to larger 
and more central premises at KEITH HOUSE, 


133 and 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(ENTRANCE, HEDDON STREET). 


Five minutes from Piccadilly or Oxford Circus. 
Patients (or friends on their behalf) seen without charge by the Physician between 10 and 5.30. 


Write (mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE) for Illustrated Treatise and Private Consultation Sheet 
(Post Free in plain Envelope to any part), or call— 


Med. Supt., TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Ltd., 133 & 135, Regent Street, London. 


Skilled attendants sent out to invalid cases, All communications treated as Strictly Confidential. 
RESIDENT CASES TAKEN. 


Telegrams: “ Turvert, Lonvon.” Telephone: 5494 GERRARD 




















HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


‘RICH DIGESTIVE 
BISCUITS 
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Delicious, * Ana 
Wheatmeal Biscuits , high degree 
nutritious—a delectable 

addition to any meal. 

The words 

Huntley & Palmers 
are stamped on 


sa 


very short 
and slightly sweetened. 


Made with scrupulous 





LONE, IIT ON, 


PITT 
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care from the 
choicest materials 
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every genuine 
biscuit. 
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Metal 
Polish 


and 
see what a difference 
it makes. 
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MADE 6Y 
RECKITT & SONS, Ltd. 


Hull and London. 


Stewed Prunes form a delicious Dish 

with BIRD’S CUSTARD, served 

either Hot or Cold. Most popular with 
Adults and the Youthful alike. 
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